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PREFACE. 


AS English commentator on the Epistle to the Ephesians 

finds a portion of the detail of his work already done 
by the master-hand of Bishop Lightfoot in his edition of the 
companion Epistle to the Colossians. For the discussion of 
particular words I have accordingly referred again and again 
to Lightfoot’s notes. Where I have felt obliged to differ from 
some of his interpretations, 1t has seemed due to him that 
I should state the ground of the difference with considerable 
. fulness, as for example in more than one of the detached notes: 
- for we may not lightly set aside a judgment which he has 
* given, 

Lightfoot had himself made preparations for an edition of 
Ephesians; but only an introductory Essay and notes on the 
first fourteen verses have seen the light (Biblical Essays, 
~ pp. 875—396; Notes on Epistles of St Paul, pp. 307—824). 
A more solid contribution to the study of the epistle is to be 
found in Hort’s Introductory Lectures (Prolegomena to Romans 
and Ephesians, pp. 63—184). I have nothing to add to the 
discussion of the authorship of this epistle which these lectures 
contain. 


My object has been to expound the epistle, which is the 
crown of St Paul’s writings. I have separated the exposition 
from the philological commentary, in order to give myself 
greater freedom in my attempt to draw out St Paul's meaning: 
and I have prefixed to each section of the exposition a trans- 
lation of the Greek text. In this translation I have only 
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departed from the Authorised Version where that version 
appeared to me to fail to bring out correctly and intelligibly 
the meaning of the original. The justification of the renderings 
which I retain, as well as of those which I modify or reject, 
must be sought in the notes to the Greek text. 


In order to retain some measure of independence I have 
refrained from consulting the English expositors of the epistle, 
but I have constantly availed myself of Dr T. K. Abbott’s work 
in the International Critical Commentary, since it is as he 
says ‘primarily philological.’ 

I offer the fruit of a study which has extended over the 
past ten years as a small contribution to the interpretation of 
St Paul. The truth of the corporate life which was revealed 
to him was never more needed than it is to-day. Our failure 
to understand his life and message has been largely due to our 
acquiescence in disunion. As we rouse ourselves to enquire 
after the meaning of unity, we may hope that he will speak 
to us afresh. 


Several friends have helped me in seeing this book through 
the press: I wish to thank in particular the Reverend 
J. O. F. Murray and the Reverend R, B. Rackham. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 
Feast of the Transfiguration, 1903. 
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INTRODUCTION. 
Pee Oe 


T PAUL was in Rome: not, as he had once hoped, on a St Paul in 
friendly visit of encouragement to the Roman Christians, 
resting with them for a few weeks before he passed on to 
preach to new cities of the further West; not in the midst 
of his missionary career, but at its close. His active work was 
practically done: a brief interval of release might permit him 
to turn eastwards once again; but to all intents and purposes 

* his career was ended. He was a prisoner in Rome. 
‘ To know what had brought him there, and to comprehend 


fd 


the 
climax of 


his special mission, of which this was in truth no unfitting his mis- 

Me . ° . . . . sion. 

_ climax, we must pass in brief review the beginnings of the 
Christian story. 

a I. Our Lord’s earthly life began and ended among a people 1. Our 
= : Lord’s 
the most exclusive and the most hated of all the races under ministry 


the universal Roman rule. But it was a people who had an un- ee “ 
paralleled past to look back upon, and who through centuries of 
oppression had cherished an undying hope of sovereignty over 
-all other races in the world. Our Lord’s life was essentially a 
Jewish life in its outward conditions. In every vital point He 
conformed to the traditions of Judaism. Scarcely ever did 
He set foot outside the narrow limits of the Holy Land, the 
area of which was not much larger than that of the county of 
Yorkshire or the principality of Wales. With hardly an excep- 
tion He confined His teaching and His miracles to Jews. He 
was not sent, He said, but unto the lost sheep of the house of 
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2. The 
early 
Church 
begins 
with the 
same limi- 
tation. 


A popular 
move- 
ment, 
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Israel. It is true that He gave hints of a larger mission, of 
founding a universal kingdom, of becoming in His own person 
the centre of the human race. But the exclusive character of 
His personal ministry stood in sharp contrast to those wider 
hopes and prophecies. He incessantly claimed for His teaching 
that it was the filling out and perfecting of the sacred lessons 
of the lawgivers and prophets of the past. He seemed content 
to identify Himself with Hebrew interests and Hebrew aspira- 
tions. So it was from first to last. He was born into a Jewish 
family, of royal lineage, though in humble circumstances ; and 
it was as a Jewish pretender that the Romans nailed Him to 
& Cross. 

2. The little brotherhood which was formed in Jerusalem 
to carry on His work after His Ascension was as strictly limited 
in the sphere of its efforts as He Himself had been. It was 
composed entirely of Jews, who in no way cut themselves off 
from the national unity, and who were zealous worshippers in 
the national temple. It was a kind of Reformation movement 
within the Jewish Church. It sought for converts only among 
Jews, and it probably retained its members for the most part 
at the national centre in the expectation of the speedy return 
of Jesus as the recognized national Messiah, who should break 
the Roman power and rule a conquered world from the throne 
of David in Jerusalem. 

We cannot say how long this lasted: perhaps about five 
years. But we know that during this period—a long one in 
the childhood of a new society—the Apostles and the other — 
brethren enjoyed the esteem and good will of all except the 
governing class in Jerusalem, and that their numbers grew 
with astonishing rapidity. The movement was characteristi- 
cally a popular one. While the Sadducaic high-priestly party 
dreaded it, and opposed it when they dared, the leader of the 
Pharisees openly befriended it, and ‘a great multitude of the 
priests’ (who must be distinguished from their aristocratic 
rulers) ‘became obedient to the faith’ (Acts vi. 7). This 
statement indicates the high-water mark of the movement in 
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its earliest stage. It shews too that there was as yet no breach loyal to 
at all with Judaism, and that the specifically Christian gather- ies «° 
ings for exhortation, prayers and eucharists were not regarded 

as displacing or discrediting the divinely sanctioned sacrificial 
worship of the temple. 

3. But the Apostles had received a wider commission, 3. A crisis 
although hitherto they had strictly adhered to the order of the aa 
Lord’s command by ‘beginning at Jerusalem.’ A crisis came 
at last. A storm suddenly broke upon their prosperous calm: 

a storm which seemed in a moment to wreck the whole structure 
which they had been building, and to dash their fair hope of 
the national conversion in irretrievable ruin. 

The Jews of Alexandria had been widened by contact with by St 
Greek philosophy and culture. They had striven to present aie 
their faith in a dress which would make it less deterrent to *@cbins. 
the Gentile mind. If we cannot say for certain that St Stephen 
was an Alexandrian, we know at any rate that he was a repre- 
sentative of the Hellenistic element in the Church at Jerusalem. 

A large study of the Old Testament scriptures had prepared 

him to see in the teaching of Christ a wider purpose than others 

saw. He felt that the Christian Church could not always 

remain shut up within the walls of Jerusalem, or even limited 

to Jewish believers. What he said to suggest innovation and 

~ to arouse opposition we do not know. We only know that the What he 
points on which he was condemned were false charges, not Nigia 
unlike some which had been brought against the Lord Himself, ** 

He was accused of disloyalty to Moses and the temple—the 

sacred law and the divine sanctuary. His defence was drawn 

from the very writings which he was charged with discrediting. The politi- 
But it was not heard to the end. He was pleading a cause eae 
already condemned; and the two great political parties were Seer 
at one in stamping out the heresy of the universality of 

the Gospel. For it is important to note the change in the 
Pharisaic party. Convinced that after all the new movement 

was fatal to their narrow traditionalism, they and the common 


people, whose accepted leaders they had always been, swung 
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Persecu- 
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Church, 


which is 
thus in- 
volved in 
the conse- 
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the wider 
teaching, 
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it. 
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Not 
Philip, 
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round into deadly opposition. The witnesses, who by the law 
must needs cast the first stones at the condemned, threw off their 
upper garments at the feet of a young disciple of Gamaliel. 

The murder of St Stephen was followed by a general perse- 
cution, and in a few days the Apostles were the only Christians 
left in Jerusalem. We may fairly doubt whether the Church 
as a whole would have been prepared to sanction St Stephen's 
line of teaching. Had they been called to pronounce upon it, 
they might perhaps have censured it as rash and premature, if 
not indeed essentially unsound. But they were never asked 
the question. They were at once involved in the consequences 
of what he had taught, with no opportunity of disclaiming it. 
Providence had pushed them forward a step, and there was 
no possibility of a return. 

4. The scattered believers carried their message with them ; 
and they soon found themselves proclaiming it to a widening 
circle of hearers. St Philip preaches to the unorthodox and 
half-heathen Samaritans; later he baptises an Ethiopian, no 
Jew, though a God-fearing man. St Peter himself formally 
declares to a Roman centurion at Caesarea that now at length 
he is learning the meaning of the old saying of his Jewish Bible, 
that ‘God is no respecter of persons’, At Antioch a Church 
springs up, which consists largely of Gentile converts. 

‘But we must go back to Jerusalem to get a sight of the 
man on whom St Stephen’s prophetic mantle has fallen. He 
was with him when he was taken up, and a double portion 
of his spirit is to rest upon him. The fiery enthusiasm of the 
persecuting Saul, the most conspicuous disciple of the greatest 
Pharisee of the age, was a terrible proof that Christianity 
had forfeited the esteem and favour of her earliest years in 
Jerusalem. The tide of persecution was stemmed indeed by 
his conversion to the persecuted side: but for some time his 
own life was in constant danger, and he retired into obscurity. 
He came out of his retirement as the Apostle, not of a 
Christianized Judaism, but of St Stephen’s wider Gospel for 
the world. 
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Alike by birth and training he was peculiarly fitted to be His three- 
the champion of such a cause. A Jew, born in a Greek city, eae 
and possessed of the Roman franchise, he was in his own person for his 


the meeting-point of three civilisations. In a unique sense ae 
he was the heir of all the world’s past. The intense devotion 
of the Hebrew, with his convictions of sin and righteousness 
and judgment to come; the flexible Greek language, ready 
now to interpret the East to the West; the strong Roman 
force of centralisation, which had made wars to cease and had 
bidden the world to be at one:—in each of these great world- 
factors he had, and realised that he had, his portion: each of 
them indeed was a factor in the making of his personality 
and his career. With all that the proudest Jew could boast, 
he had the entry into the larger world of Greek culture, and 
withal a Roman’s interest in the universal empire. He was 
aman to be claimed by a great purpose, if such a purpose 
there were to claim him. His Judaism could never have 
enabled him to enter on the fulness of his inheritance. Chris- 
tianity found him ‘a chosen vessel’, and developed his capacity 
to the utmost. 

The freer atmosphere of the semi-Gentile Church in Antioch Anton’ 
marked out that great commercial centre as a fitting sphere ing-point. 
for his earliest work. From it he was sent on a mission to 
Cyprus and Asia Minor, in the course of which, whilst always 
starting in the Jewish synagogue, he found himself perpetually 
drawn on to preach his larger Gospel to the Gentiles. Thus co 
along the line of his route new centres of Gentile Christianity founded. 
were founded,—Churches in which baptism practically took the 
place of circumcision, and Jews and Gentiles were associated 
on equal terms. At Antioch, on his return, the news of this 
was gladly welcomed: ‘a door of faith’ had been opened to the 
Gentiles, and they were pressing into the kingdom of God. 

5. We could hardly have expected that the Christians of 5. The 


problem 


Jerusalem, now again returned to their home, would view the of the 
i s ; -, Jewish 
matter with the same complacency. The sacred city with its peliever. 


memories of the past, the solemn ritual of the temple, the holy 


His dis- 
may was 
natural. 


The ren- 
dering 
‘Christ? 
disguises 
from us 
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language of the scriptures and the prayers of the synagogue 
all spoke to them of the peculiar privileges and the exceptional 
destiny of the Hebrew people. Was all this to go for nothing ? 
Were outside Gentiles, strangers to the covenant with Moses, 
to rise at a bound to equal heights of privilege with the 
circumcised people of God ? 

We are apt to pass too harsh a judgment on the main body 
of the Jewish believers, because we do not readily understand 
the dismay which filled their minds at the proposed inclusion of 
Gentiles in the Christian society, the nucleus of the Messianic 
kingdom, with no stipulation whatever of conformity to Jewish 
institutions. Day by day, as the Jewish believer went to his 
temple-prayers, it was his proud right to pass the barrier 
which separated Jew from Gentile in the house of God. What 
was this intolerable confusion which was breaking down the 
divinely constituted middle-wall of partition between them ? 
His dearest hope, which the words of Christ had only seemed 
for a moment to defer, was the restoration of the kingdom 
to Israel. What had become of that, if the new society was to 
include the Gentile on the same footing as the Jew? Was not 
Christ emphatically and by His very name the Messiah of the 
Jewish nation? Could any be a good Christian, unless he 
were first a good Jew? 

It is essential to an understanding of St Paul’s special 
mission, and of the whole view of Christianity which he was 
led to take during the progress of that mission, that we should 


the Jewish appreciate this problem as it presented itself to the mind of 


‘Messiah’. 


the Jew who had believed in Christ. The very fact that 
throughout the Apostolic writings the Greek translation Xpuorés 
takes the place of the Hebrew ‘ Messiah’ disguises from us the - 
deep significance which every mention of the name must have 
had for the Palestinian Christian. The Syriac versions of the 
New Testament, in which the old word naturally comes back 
again, help us to recover this special point of view. How 
strangely—to take a few passages at random’—do these words 


1 y Cor. vili 11, ix 12, xii 27, 
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sound to us: ‘him who is weak, for whom the Messiah died’; 
‘the Gospel of the Messiah’; ‘ye are the body of the Messiah’. 
Yet nothing less than this could St Paul’s words have meant 
to every Jew that heard them. 

Again, St Paul’s own championship of Gentile liberty is St Paul’s 
so prominent in his writings, that we are tempted to overlook opihe ae 
those passages which shew how keenly he himself realised *™#to™ 
the pathos of the situation. A Hebrew of purest Hebrew 
blood, a Pharisee as his father was before him, he saw to his 
bitter sorrow, what every Jewish Christian must have seen, that 
his doctrine of Gentile freedom was erecting a fresh barrier 
against the conversion of the Jewish nation: that the very 
universality of the Gospel was issuing in the self-exclusion of 
the Jew. The menial anguish which he suffered is witnessed 
to by the three great chapters of the Epistle to the Romans 
(ax—xi), in which he struggles towards a solution of the 
problem. ‘A disobedient and gainsaying people’ it is, as the 
prophet had foretold. And yet the gifts and the calling of 
God are never revoked; ‘God hath not cast off His people, 
whom He foreknew’. The future must contain somewhere the 
justification of the present: then, though it cannot be now, 

‘all Israel shall be saved’. It is the largeness of his hope The 
that steadies him. His work is not for the souls of men so art Fad 
- much as for the Purpose of God in Christ. The individual Mees 
counts but little in comparison, The wider issues are always him. 
before him. Not Jews and Gentiles merely, but Jew and 
Gentile, are the objects of his solicitude. Not the rescue of 

some out of the ruin of all is the hope with which the Gospel 

has inspired him, but the summing up of all persons and all 

things in Christ. 

6. The feeling, then, which rose in the minds of the Chris- ou 
tian portion of the Jewish people on hearing of the proposed and its 
indiscriminate admission of Gentiles into the Church of Christ “*"* 
might have found its expression in the ery, ‘The Jewish Messiah The 

extreme 


for the Jews!’ Gentiles might indeed be allowed a place in yew 
the kingdom of God. The old prophets had foretold as much 
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as this. Nor was it contrary to the established practice of 
later Judaism, after it had been forced into contact with the 
Greek world. The Gentile who submitted to circumcision and 
other recognised conditions might share the privileges of the 
chosen people. But admission on any lower terms amounted 
to a revolution; the very proposition was a revolt against 
divinely sanctioned institutions. 

We are not to suppose that the Apostles themselves, or 
even the majority of the Jewish believers, took so extreme 
a view: the conference at Jerusalem is a proof that they did 
not. But even they may well have been perplexed at the 
swiftness with which a change was coming over the whole face 
of the movement in consequence of St Paul’s missionary action: 
and they must have perceived that this change wouid be 
deeply obnoxious in particular to those earnest Pharisees whom 
they had led to believe in Jesus as the nation’s Messiah. 

Some of the more ardent of these found their way to 
Antioch, where they proclaimed to the Gentile believers: 
‘Except ye be circumcised after the custom of Moses, ye cannot 
be saved’. Happily St Paul was there to champion the Gentile 
cause. We need but sketch the main features of the struggle 
that ensued, 

A conference with the Apostles and Elders in Jerusalem 
was the first step. Here after much discussion St Peter rises 
and recalls the occasion on which he himself had been divinely 
guided to action like St Paul’s. Then comes the narrative of 
facts from the missionaries themselves. Finally St James 
formulates the decision which is reached, ‘to lay on them 
no other burden’ than certain simple precepts, which must of 
necessity be observed if there were to be any fellowship at all 
between Jewish and Gentile believers. 

So the first battle was fought and won. The Divine 
attestation given to St Paul’s work among the Gentiles was a 
proof that God had opened to them also the door of faith, 
They were pressing in: who could withstand God by trying to 
shut the door? But when the novelty of the wonder wore 


{pee 
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away, the old questionings revived, and it seemed as though 
the Church must be split into two divisions—Jewish and 
Gentile Christians. 

To St Paul’s view such a partition was fatal to the very Two con- 
mission of Christianity, which was to be the healer of the patie 
world’s divisions. The best years of his life were accordingly 
devoted to reconciliation. Two great epistles witness to this 
endeavour: the Epistle to the Galatians, in which he mightily 
defends Gentile liberty; and the Epistle to the Romans, in 
which, writing to the central city of the world, the seat of its 
empire and the symbol of its outward unity, he holds an even 
balance between Jew and Gentile, and claims them both as 
necessary to the Purpose of God. 
| One practical method of reconciliation was much in his Gentile 

thoughts. Poverty had oppressed the believersin Judaea. Here a pe! 
was a rare chance for Gentile liberality to shew that St Paul refi rl 
was right in saying that Jew and Gentile were one man in 
_ Christ. Hence the stress which he laid on the collection of 
alms, ‘the ministry unto the saints’ (2 Cor. ix 1). The alms 
_ collected, he himself must journey to Jerusalem to present 
_ them in person. He knows that he does so at the risk of his 
life: but if he dies, he dies in the cause for which he has lived. 
His one anxiety is lest by any means his mission to Jerusalem 
- should fail of its end; and he bids the Roman Christians 
wrestle in prayer, not only that his life may be spared, but also 
that ‘the ministry which he has for Jerusalem’, or, to use an 
earlier phrase, ‘the offering of the Gentiles’, may be ‘acceptable 
to the saints ’ (Rom. xv 16, 31). 

His journey was successful from this point of view; but it Bt Ponte 
led to an attack upon him by the unbelieving Jews, and a long imprison- 
imprisonment in Caesarea followed. Yet even this, disastrous wens 
as it seemed, furthered the cause of peace and unity within 
the Christian Church. St Paul was removed from the scene of 
conflict. Bitter feelings against his person naturally subsided 
when he was in prison for his Master’s sake. His teachings 
and his letters gained in importance and authority. Before he 
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was taken to his trial at Rome the controversy was practically 
dead. Gentile liberty had cost him his freedom, but it was an 
accomplished fact. He was ‘the prisoner of Jesus Christ on 
behalf of the Gentiles’; but his cause had triumphed, and the 
equal position of privilege of the Gentile converts was never 
again to be seriously challenged. 


7. Thus St Paul had been strangely brought to the place 
where he had so often longed to find himself. At last he was 
in Rome: a prisoner indeed, but free to teach and free to write. 
And from his seclusion came three epistles—to the Philippians, 
to the Colossians, and ‘ to the Ephesians’. 

The circumcision question was dead. Other questions were 
being raised; and to these the Epistle to the Colossians in 
particular is controversially addressed. This done, his mind is 
free for one supreme exposition, non-controversial, positive, 
fundamental, of the great doctrine of his life—that doctrine 
into which he had been advancing year by year under the 
discipline of his unique circumstances—the doctrine of the 
unity of mankind in Christ and of the purpose of God for the 
world through the Church. 

The foregoing sketch has enabled us in some measure to 
see how St Paul was specially trained by the providence that 
ruled his life to be the exponent of a teaching which transcends 
all other declarations of the purpose of God for man. The best 
years of his Apostolic labour had been expended in the effort to 
preserve in unity the two conflicting elements of the Christian 
Church. And now, when signal success has crowned his 
labours, we find him in confinement at the great centre of the 
world’s activity writing to expound to the Gentile Christians of 
Asia Minor what is his final conception of the meaning and 
aim of the Christian revelation. He is a prisoner indeed, but 
not in a dungeon: he is in his own hired lodging. He is not 
crushed by bodily suffering. He can think and teach and 
write. Only he cannot go away. At Rome he is ona kind of 
watch-tower, like a lonely sentinel with a wide field of view 
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but forced to abide at his post. His mind is free, and ranges 
over the world—past, present and future. With a large liberty 
of thought he commences his great argument ‘before the 
foundation of the world’, and carries it on to ‘the fulness of the 
times’, embracing in its compass ‘all things in heaven and on 
the earth’. 

8. If the writer’s history and circumstances help us to 8. The 


: : 5 z p readers 
understand the meaning of his epistle, so too will a considera- of the 


tion of the readers for whom it was intended. But here we Pe 
meet with a difficulty at the very outset. The words ‘in Omission 
Ephesus’ (i 1) are absent from some of our oldest and best orn cin 
MSS., and several of the Greek Fathers make it clear that they Ephesus’. 
did not find them in all copies. Indeed it is almost certain 
that they do not come from St Paul himself. 

There are good reasons for believing that the epistle was A circular 
intended as a circular letter, an encyclical, to go the round of a 
many Churches in Asia Minor, We have parallels to this in 
_1 St Peter and the Apocalypse, in both of which however the 
‘Churches in question are mentioned by their names. 
E 6'The capital of the Roman province of Asia was Ephesus, Naturally 
To Ephesus such a letter would naturally go first of all: and aren 
when in later times a title was sought for it, to correspond #PBesus- 
with the titles of other epistles, no name would offer itself so 
-readily and so reasonably as the name of Ephesus. Accordingly ete its 
the title ‘TO THE EPHESIANS’ was prefixed to it. And if,as  —~ 
seems not improbable, the opening sentence contained a space 
into which the name of each Church in turn might be read— 
‘to the saints which are * * * and the faithful in Christ 
Jesus’—it was certain that in many copies the words ‘in 
Ephesus’ would come to be filled in. 

The internal evidence of the epistle itself is in harmony The 
with the view that it was not specially intended for the Ephe- are, 
sian Church. For in more than one place the Apostle appears P@}™. | 
to be writing to Christians whom he has never seen, of whose St Paul. 
faith he knew only by report, and who in turn knew of his 


1 See the detached note on év ’E¢éow. 
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teachings only through the medium of his disciples (i 15, iii 2, 
1v-21). 

Moreover the encyclical nature of the epistle removes what 
would otherwise be a most serious objection to its authenticity. 
If we read the notices of St Paul’s relations with Ephesus, as 
they are given by St Luke in the Acts, we observe that for a 
long while he appears to have been specially checked in his 
efforts to reach and to settle in that important centre. At one 
time ‘he was forbidden by the Holy Ghost to preach the word 
in Asia’ (xvi 6). Other work must take precedence. Not 
only were the Galatian Churches founded first, but also the 
European Churches—Philippi, Thessalonica, Corinth. Then 
on his way back from Corinth he touches at the city of his 
desire, but only to hurry away, though with a promise to 
return, if God so will (xviii 21). At last he comes to remain, 
and he makes it a centre, so that ‘all they which dwelt in 
Asia heard the word of the Lord’ (xix 10). As he tells the 
Kphesian elders at Miletus, when he believes that he is saying 
his last words to them, ‘ For three years night and day I ceased 
not to warn every one of you with tears’ (xx 31). 

To judge by the other letters of St Paul, we should expect 
to find a letter to the Ephesians unusually full of personal 
details, reminiscences of his long labours, warnings as to special 
dangers, kindly greetings to individuals by name. We are 
struck by the very opposite of all this. No epistle is so general, 
so little addressed to the peculiar needs of one Church more 
than another. As for personal references and greetings, there 
are none. Even Timothy’s name is not joined with St Paul’s 
at the outset, as it is in the Epistle to the Colossians, written 
at the same time and carried by the same messenger: not one 
proper name is found in the rest of the epistle, except that of — 
Tychicus its bearer. ‘Peace +o the brethren’, is its close; 
‘grace be with all that love our Lord’. 

The apparent inconsistency disappears the moment we strike 
out the words ‘in Ephesus’, No one Church is addressed: the 
letter will go the round of the Churches with the broad lessons 
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which all alike need: Tychicus will read in the name from this isa 
place to place, will explain St Paul’s own circumstances, and Markie 
will convey by word of mouth his messages to individuals. 

Thus the local and occasional element is eliminated: and The elimi- 
in this we seem to have a further explanation of that wider ree 
view of the Church and the world, which we have in part ee 


accounted for already by the consideration of the stage in a wider 
view. 


the Apostle’s career to which this epistle belongs, and by 
the special significance of his central position in Rome. 


The following is an analysis of the epistle: Analysis. 


ii, 2. Opening salutation. 
i3—14. A Doxology, expanded into 
(a) a description of the Mystery of God’s will: elec- 
tion (4), adoption (5), redemption (7), wisdom (8), 
consummation (10) ; 
(6) a statement that Jew and Gentile alike are the 
portion of God (11—14). 
i15—ii 1o. A Prayer for Wisdom, expanded into a descrip- 
tion of God’s power, as shewn 
4 (a) in raising and exalting Christ (19—23), 
(6) in raising and exalting us in Christ, whether 
Gentiles or Jews (ii 1—10). 
ii r1o—22. The Gentile was an alien (11, 12); but is now 
one man with the Jew (13—18); a fellow-citizen (19), 
and part of God’s house (z0—z2). 
iii 1—13. Return to the Prayer for Wisdom ; but first 
(a) a fresh description of the Mystery (2—6), 
(6) and of St Paul’s relation to its proclamation (7—13). 
iii 14—21. The Prayer in full (14—19), with a Doxology 
(20, 21). 
iv 1—16. God’s calling involves a unity of life (1—6), 
to which diversity of gifts is intended to lead (7—14)— 
the unity in diversity of the Body (15, 16). 
iv 17—24. The old life contrasted with the new. 
iv 25—v 5. Precepts of the new life. 
vy 6—21. The old darkness and folly: the new light and 


wisdom. 
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v 22—-vig. Duties interpreted by relation to Christ: 
wives and husbands (22—33); 
children and parents (vi 1—4); 
slaves and masters (5—9). 
vi 1o—z20. The spiritual warrior clad in God’s armour. 
vi 21—24. Closing words. 


The topic of the Epistle to the Ephesians is of pre-eminent 
interest in the present day. At no former period has there 
been so widespréad a recognition in all departments of human 
life of the need of combination and cooperation: and never, 
perhaps, has more anxious thought been expended on the 
problem of the ultimate destiny of mankind. Whilst it is 
true that everywhere and always questions have been asked 
about the future, yet it is not too much to say that we, who 
have begun to feel after the truth of a corporate life as higher 
than an individual life, are more eager than any past generation 
has been to learn, and perhaps are more capable of learning, 
what is the gual for which Man as a whole is making, or, in 
other words, what is God’s Purpose for the Human Race. 

Among the perpetual marvels of the Apostolic writings is 
the fact that they contain answers to enquiries which have 
long waited to be made: that, while the form of the written 
record remains the same for all ages, its interpretation 
grows in clearness as each age asks its own questions in 
its own way. 


EXPOSITION 
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WE SPEAK THE WISDOM OF GOD IN A MYSTERY, 
THE WISDOM THAT HATH BEEN HIDDEN, 
WHICH GOD FOREORDAINED BEFORE THE WORLD 
UNTO OUR GLORY. 


One God, one law, one element, 
And one far-off divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves. 


[TO THE EPHESIANS] 


parr an apostle of Christ Jesus by the will of God, to their, 2 


saints which are [at Ephesus] and the faithful in Christ 
Jesus: *Grace to you and peace from God our Father and the 


Lord Jesus Christ. 


The two points which distinguish this salutation have been 
noticed already in the Introduction. No other name is joined with 
St Paul’s, although the salutation of the Epistle to the Colossians, 
written at the same time, links with him ‘Timothy the brother’. 
No one Church is addressed, but a blank is left, that each Church 
in turn may find its own name inserted by the Apostle’s messenger. 
“Paul the Apostle, and no other with him, addresses himself not to 

the requirements of a single community of Christians, but to a 
Siniversal need—the need of a larger knowledge of the purposes 
of God. 


3 BLESSED be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who hath blessed us with all spiritual blessmg in the heavenly 
places in Christ: * according as He hath chosen us in Him before 
the foundation of the world, that we should be holy and 
blameless before Him in love; ‘having foreordained us to the 
adoption of sons through Jesus Christ unto Himself, according 
to the good pleasure of His will, “to the praise of the glory 
of His grace, which He hath freely bestowed on us in the 
Beloved; 7in whom we have redemption through His blood, the 
forgiveness of trespasses, according to the riches of His grace, 
® which He hath made to abound toward us in all wisdom and 
prudence, * having made known unto us the mystery of His will, 
according to His good pleasure which He hath purposed’ in 
Him, * for dispensation in the fulness of the times, to gather 
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up in one all things in Christ, both which are in the heavens 
and which are on earth; in Him, “in whom also we have been 
chosen as God’s portion, having been foreordained according to 
the purpose of Him who worketh all things according to the 
counsel of His will, “that we should be to the praise of His 
glory, who have been the first to hope in Christ; “in whom ye 
also, having heard the word of the truth, the gospel of your 
salvation,—in whom also having believed, ye have been sealed 
with the holy Spirit of promise, “which is the earnest of our 
inheritance, unto the redemption of God’s own possession, to 
the praise of His glory. 


From the outset the elimination of the personal element seems 
to affect the composition. Compare the introductory words of some 
of the epistles : 


1 Thess. ‘We thank God always concerning you all...’ 

2 Thess. ‘We are bound to thank God always for you...’ 
Gal. ‘I marvel that ye are so soon changing...’ 

Col. ‘We thank God always concerning you...’ 


Here, however, no personal consideration enters. His great 
theme possesses him at once: ‘ Blessed be God...who hath blessed 
us’, The customary note of thanksgiving and prayer is indeed 
sounded (vv. 15 f.), but not until the great doxology has run its full 
course. 

There is one parallel to this opening. The Second Epistle to 
the Corinthians was written in a moment of relief from intense 
strain. The Apostle had been anxiously waiting to learn the effect 
of his former letter. At length good news reaches him: ‘God’, 
as he says later on, ‘which comforteth them that are low, com- 
forted us by the coming of Titus’, In the full joy of his heart he 
begins his epistle with a burst of thanksgiving to the Divine 
Consoler: ‘Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Father of mercies and God of all comfort, who com- 
forteth us in all our trouble, that we may be able to comfort them 
that are in any trouble, by means of the comfort with which 
we ourselves are comforted of God’. 

The blessing there ascribed to God is for a particular mercy: 
‘Blessed be God...who comforteth us’, But here no special boon is 
in his mind. The supreme mercy of God to man fills his thoughts: 
‘ Blessed be God...who hath blessed us’, 
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The twelve verses which follow baffle our analysis. They are a vv. 3—14 
kaleidoscope of dazzling lights and shifting colours: at first we fail 
to find a trace of order or method. They are like the preliminary 
flight of the eagle, rising and wheeling round, as though for a 
while uncertain what direction in his boundless freedom he shall 
take. So the Apostle’s thought lifts itself beyond the limits of 
time and above the material conceptions that confine ordinary men, 
and ranges this way and that in a region of spirit, a heavenly 
sphere, with no course as yet marked out, merely exulting in the 
attributes and purposes of God. 

At first we marvel at the wealth of his language: but soon we 
discover, by the very repetition of the phrases which have arrested 
us, the poverty of all language when it comes to deal with such 
topics as he has chosen. He seems to be swept along by his theme, 
hardly knowing whither it is taking him. He begins with God,— 
the blessing which comes from God to men, the eternity of His 
purpose of good, the glory of its consummation. But he cannot 
order his conceptions, or close his sentences. One thought presses 
hard upon another, and will not be refused. And so this great 
doxology runs on and on: ‘in whom...in Him...in Him, in whom... 
in whom...in whom...’. 

- But as we read it again and again we begin to perceive certain 
_great words recurring and revolving round a central point : 


> The will’ of God: vv. Wet Te 
‘To the praise of His glory’: vv. 6, 12, 14. 
piu Christ, : vv. 3, 4,6, 7,.9, 10018, 11, 12, 13 bis. 


The will of God working itself out to some glorious issue in 
Ohrist—that is his theme. A single phrase of the ninth verse sums 
it up: it is ‘the mystery of His will’. 


In proceeding to examine the passage clause by clause we shall 
not here dwell on individual expressions, except in so far as their 
discussion is indispensable for the understanding of the main 
drift of the epistle. But at the outset there are certain words and 
phrases which challenge attention; and our hope of grasping the 
Apostle’s meaning depends upon our gaining a true conception 
of the standpoint which they imply. They must accordingly be 
treated with what might otherwise seem a disproportionate fulness. 

-The third verse contains three such phrases. The first is: ‘with i 3 
all spiritual blessing’. It has been suggested that the Apostle 
inserts the epithet ‘spiritual’ because the mention of two Persons 
of the Blessed Trinity naturally leads him to introduce a reference 
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to the third. Accordingly we are asked to render the words: 
‘every blessing of the Spirit’. 

But a little consideration will shew that the epithet marks an 
important contrast. The blessing of God promised in the Old 
Testament was primarily a material prosperity. Hence in some of 
its noblest literature the Hebrew mind struggled so ineffectually 
with the problem presented by the affliction of the righteous and 
the prosperity of the wicked. In the Book of Genesis the words 
‘in blessing I will bless thee’ are interpreted by ‘in multiplying I 
will multiply thy seed as the stars of the heaven’. In Deuteronomy 
the blessing of God is expressed by the familiar words: ‘ Blessed - 
shalt thou be in the city, and blessed shalt thou be in the field ... | 
Blessed shall be thy basket and thy store’. 

The blessing of the New Covenant is in another region: the 
region not of the body, but of the spirit. It is ‘spiritual blessing’, 
not carnal, temporal blessing. The reference then is not primarily 
to the Holy Spirit, though ‘spiritual blessing’ cannot be thought 
of apart from Him. The adjective occurs again in the phrase 
‘spiritual songs’: and also in the remarkable passage: ‘our wrest- 
ling is...against the spiritual (things) of wickedness in the heavenly 
(places)’. It is confirmatory of this view that in the latter passage 
it occurs in close connexion with the difficult phrase which we must 
next discuss. 


The expression ‘in the heavenly (places)’ occurs five times in this 
epistle (i 3, 20; ii 6; iii 10; vi 12), and is found nowhere else. 
The adjective (érovpdvis) is not new: we find it in Homer and 


‘Plato, as well as in the New Testament, including other epistles of 


St Paul. The nearest parallel is in an earlier letter of the same 
Roman captivity: ‘every knee shall bow of things in heaven and 
things on earth and things under the earth’. 

It might be rendered ‘among the heavenly things’, or ‘in the 
heavenly places’: or, to use a more modern term, ‘in the heavenly 
sphere’. It is a region of ideas, rather than a locality, which is 
suggested by the vagueness of the expression. To understand what 
it meant to St Paul’s mind we must look at the contexts in which 
he uses it. 

Leaving the present passage to the last, we begin with i 20: after 
the Resurrection God ‘seated Christ at His right hand in the heavenly 
sphere, above every principality and authority and power and 
dominion, and every name that is named not only in this world but 
also in that which is to come’, Thus ‘the heavenly sphere’ is 
regarded as the sphere of all the ruling forces of the universe. The 
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highest place therein is described in Old Testament language as Ps. ex 1 
‘God’s right hand’. There Christ is seated above all conceivable rivals. 

We are not told whether the powers here spoken of are powers of 

good or powers of evil. The Psalm might suggest that the latter 

are at least included: ‘Sit Thou at My right hand, until I make 

Thine enemies Thy footstool’, But St Paul’s point is, as in 

Phil. ii 10, simply the supremacy of Christ over all other powers. 

In ii 6 we have the surprising statement that the position of 
Christ in this respect is also ours in Him. ‘He raised us together 
and seated us together in the heavenly sphere in Christ Jesus; that 
He might display in the ages that are coming the surpassing riches 
of His grace in kindness toward us in Christ Jesus ’. 

In iii 10 we read: ‘that there might now be made known to the 
principalities and powers in the heavenly sphere by means of the 
Church the very-varied wisdom of God’. St Paul is here speaking 
of his special mission to the Gentiles as belonging to the great 
mystery or secret of God’s dealings throughout the ages: there are 
powers in the heavenly sphere who are learning the purpose of God 
through the history of the Church. 

The last passage is perhaps the most remarkable: ‘We have not vi 12 
to wrestle against blood and flesh, but against the principalities, 

‘against the powers, against the rulers of the darkness of this 

_world, against the spiritual (hosts) of wickedness in the heavenly 
“sphere’. Our foe, to meet whom we need the very ‘armour of 

God’, is no material foe: it is a spiritual foe, a foe who 

attacks and must be fought ‘in the heavenly sphere’. We are 
reminded of Satan standing among the sons of God and accusing Job i 6 

Job. We are reminded again of the scene in the Apocalypse: 

‘there was war in heaven, Michael and his angels, to fight against Apoe. xii 7 
the dragon: and the dragon fought, and his angels’, 

We now return to our passage: ‘Blessed be God... who hath i3 
blessed us with all spiritual blessing in the heavenly sphere’. 

The heavenly sphere, then, is the sphere of spiritual activities : 
that immaterial region, the ‘unseen universe’, which lies behind the 
world of sense. In it great forces are at work: forces which are con- 
ceived of as having an order and constitution of their own ; as having 
in part transgressed against that order, and so having become dis- 
ordered: forces which in part are opposed to us and wrestle against 
us: forces, again, which take an intelligent interest in the purpose 
of God with His world, and for which the story of man is an 
object-lesson in the many-sided wisdom of God: forces, over all of 
which, be they evil or be they good, Christ is enthroned, and we in 
Him. 
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We may call to our aid one other passage to illustrate all this. 
‘The things in the heavens’, as well as ‘the things on earth’, are 
to be summed up—to be gathered up in one—in the Christ 
(i 10). Or, as the parallel passage, Col. i 20, puts it: ‘It pleased 
God to reconcile all things through Christ unto Himself, setting 
them at peace by the blood of the cross, whether they be the things 
on earth or the things in the heavens’. That is as much as to say, 
‘The things in the heavens’ were out of gear, as well as ‘the things 
on earth’. And so St Paul’s Gospel widens out into a Gospel of the 
Universe: the heavens as well as the earth are in some mysterious 
manner brought within its scope. 

It is important that we should understand this point of view. 
‘Heaven’ to us has come to mean a future state of perfect bliss. 
But, to St Paul’s mind, ‘in the heavenly sphere’ the very same 
struggle is going on which vexes us on earth. Only with this 
difference ; there Christ is already enthroned, and we by representa- 
tion are enthroned with Him. 

In other words, St Paul warns us from the beginning that he 
takes a supra-sensual view of human life. He cannot rest in the 
‘things seen’: they are not the eternal, the real things: they are 
but things as they seem, not things as they are: they are things 
‘for a time’ (zpdoxo.pa), not things ‘for ever’ (aida), 


The third important phrase which meets us on the threshold of 
the epistle is the phrase ‘in Christ’. It is characteristically Pauline. 
It is not, of course, confined to this epistle, but it is specially 
frequent here, 

A word must first of all be said as to the two forms in which 
St Paul uses the name ‘Christ’. It is found sometimes with and 
sometimes without the definite article. The distinction which is 
thus introduced cannot always be pressed: but, speaking generally, 
we may say that in the first case we have a title, in the second a 
proper name: in other words, the first form lays emphasis on the 
Office held, the second on the Person who holds it. 

In the present passage, in speaking of the blessing wherewith 
God has blessed us, St Paul points to Christ as the Person in whom 
we have that blessing—‘in Christ’. Below, in speaking more 
broadly of the purpose of God for the universe, he lays the stress 
upon the Office of the Messiah—‘to gather up in one all things in 
the Christ’. But it is possible that in many cases the choice be- 
tween the two forms was determined simply by the consideration of 
euphony. 

The Messiah was the hope of the Jewish nation. Their expecta- 
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tion for the future was summed up in Him. He was the Chosen, 
the Beloved, the Anointed of God; the ideal King in whom the 
nation’s destiny was to be fulfilled. 

The Life and Death of Jesus were in strange contrast to the 
general Messianic expectation. The Resurrection and Ascension 
restored the failing hope of His immediate followers, and at the 
same time helped to translate it to a more spiritual region. They 
revealed the earthly Jesus as the heavenly Christ. 

To St Paul ‘Jesus’ was preeminently ‘the Christ’. Very rarely 
does he use the name ‘Jesus’ without linking it with the name or 
the title ‘Christ’: perhaps, indeed, only where some special reference 
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is intended to the earthly Life. So, for example, he speaks of ‘the 2Cor.iv1o 


dying of Jesus’: and, in contrasting the earthly humiliation with 


the heavenly exaltation which followed it, he says: ‘that in the Phil.iirof. 


name of Jesus every knee should bow,...and every tongue confess 
that Jesus Christ is Lorp’. 

If the primary thought of the Messiah is a hope for the Jewish 
people, St Paul’s Gospel further proclaims Him to be the hope of 
the world of men, the hope even of the entire universe. That the 
Christ was the Christ of the Gentile, as well as of the Jew, was the 


special message which he had been called to announce—‘to bring as iii 8 


a gospel to the Gentiles the unexplorable wealth of the Christ’. 
_ This was the mystery, or secret of God, long hidden, now revealed : 


~ as he says to the Colossians: ‘God willed to make known what is Col. i 27 


the wealth of the glory of this mystery among the Gentiles; which 
is Christ in you’—you Gentiles—‘ the hope of glory’. 

That ‘the Christ’ to so large an extent takes the place of ‘Jesus’ 
in St Paul’s thought is highly significant, and explains much that 
~ seems to call for explanation. It explains the fact that St Paul 
dwells so little on the earthly Life and the spoken Words of the 
Lord. He cannot have been ignorant of or indifferent to the great 
story which for us is recorded in the Gospels. Yet he scarcely 
touches any part of it, save the facts that Jesus was crucified, that 
He died and was buried, that He rose and ascended. Of the 
miracles which He wrought we hear nothing; of the miracle which 
attended His birth into the world we hear nothing. Of the struggles 
with the Pharisees, of the training of the Twelve, of the discourses 
to them and to the multitudes, he tells us nothing. It is a solitary 
exception when, as it were incidentally, he is led by a particular 
necessity to relate the institution of the Eucharist. 

Tt cannot have been that these things were of small moment in 
his eyes. He must have known at least most of them, and have 
valued them. But he had a message peculiarly his own: and that 
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message dealt not with the earthly Jesus, so much as with the 
heavenly Christ. ‘In the heavenly sphere’ his message lies. ‘Hence- 


2 Cor.v 16 forth’, he says, ‘know we no man after the flesh: yea, if we have 


2Cor. viiig 
Phil. ii 6f. 


Acts ix 5 


Acts ix 22 


known Christ after the flesh, yet now henceforth know we Him (so) 
no more’. The Death, the Resurrection, the Ascension—these are 
to him the important moments of the life of Christ; they are the 
ladder that leads upwards from ‘Christ after the flesh’ to ‘Christ 
in the heavenly sphere’—the exalted, the glorified, the reigning 
Christ ; the Christ yet to be manifested as the consummation of the 
purpose of God. And if St Paul looked beyond the earthly life of 
the Lord in one direction, he looked beyond it also in another. To 
his thought ‘the Christ’ does not begin with the historical ‘Jesus’. 
The Christ is eternal in the past as well as in the future. The 
earthly life of Jesus is a kind of middle point, a stage of humiliation 
for a time. ‘Being rich, He became poor’; ‘being in the form of 
God...He humbled Himself, taking the form of a servant, coming 
to be in the likeness of men’. That stage of humiliation is past: 
‘God hath highly exalted Him’: we fix our gaze now on ‘Jesus 
Christ’ ascended and enthroned. 

We may not, indeed, think that ‘Jesus’ and ‘the Christ’ can 
ever in any way be separated: St Paul’s frequent combination of 
the two names is a witness against such a separation. Yet there 
are two aspects: and it is the heavenly aspect that predominates 
in the thought of St Paul. 

It is instructive in this connexion to compare the narrative of 
St Paul’s conversion with the account that immediately follows of 
his first preaching. It was ‘Jesus’ who appeared to him in the 
way: ‘Who art thou, Lord?...I am Jesus’, He had always looked 
for the Messiah: he was to be taught that in Jesus the Messiah 
had come, The lesson was learned; and we read: ‘Saul waxed 
strong the more, and confounded the Jews that dwelt in Damascus, 
proving that this was the Christ’, He had seen Jesus, risen and 
exalted: he knew Him henceforth as the Christ. 

We observe, then, that the conception which the phrase ‘in 
Christ’ implies belongs to the same supra-sensual region of ideas to 
which the two preceding phrases testify. The mystical union or 
identification which it asserts is asserted as a relation, not to 
‘Jesus’—the name more distinctive of the earthly Life—but to ‘the 
Christ’ as risen and exalted. 

The significance of the relation to Christ, as indicated by the 
preposition ‘im’, and the issues of that relation, are matters on 
which light will be thrown as we proceed with the study of the 
epistle. But it is important to note at the outset how much ig 
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summed up in this brief phrase, and how prominent a position it 
holds in St Paul’s thought. 

In Christ, the eternal Christ, who suffered, rose, ascended, who 
is seated now at God’s right hand supreme over all the forces of the 
universe: in Christ, in the heavenly sphere wherein He now abides, 
in the region of spiritual activities, all spiritual blessing is ours: in 


Christ God has blessed us; blessed be God. 
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In the verses which follow (4—14) we have an amplification of vv. 4-14 


the thoughts of v. 3, and especially of the phrase ‘in Christ’. This 
amplification is introduced by the words ‘according as’. 

And first St Paul declares that the blessing wherewith God hath 
blessed us is no new departure in the Divine counsels. It is in 
harmony with an eternal design which has marked us out as the 


recipients of this blessing: ‘according as He hath chosen us in Him i4 


before the foundation of the world’, 

‘ He hath chosen us’ or ‘elected us’. Election is a term which 
suggests at once so much of controversy, that it may be well to lay 
emphasis on its primary sense by substituting, for the moment, a 
word of the same meaning, but less trammelled by associations— 
the word ‘selection’. 

The thought that God in His dealings with men proceeds by the 
method of selection was not new to St Paul. The whole of the 
- Old Testament was an affirmation of this principle. He himself 
_ from his earliest days had learned to cherish as his proudest posses- 
sion the fact that he was included in the Divine Selection. He 
was a member of the People whom God had in Abraham selected 
for peculiar blessing. 

The Divine Selection of the Hebrew People to hold a privileged 
position, their ready recognition of that position and their selfish 
abuse of it, the persistent assertion of it by the Prophets as the 
ground of national amendment—this is the very theme of the Old 
Testament scriptures. It is on account of this, above all, that the 
Christian Church can never afford to part with them. Only as we 
hold the Old Testament in our hands can we hope to interpret the 
New Testament, and especially the writings of St Paul. Only the 


history of the ancient Tsrael can teach us the meaning of the new Gal. vi 16 


‘Israel of God’. 

No new departure in principle was made by Christianity. Its 
very name of the New Covenant declares that God’s method is still 
the same. Only the application of it has been extended: the area 
of selection has been enlarged. A new People has been founded, a 
People not limited by geographical or by racial boundaries: but 
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still a People, a Selected People—even as to-day we teach the 
Christian child to say: ‘The Holy Ghost, which sanctifieth me and 
all the Elect People of God’. 

God, then, says St Paul, selected us to be the recipients of the 
distinctive spiritual blessing of the New Covenant. It is in accord- 
ance with this Selection that He has blessed us. 

The Selection was made ‘in Christ before the foundation of 
the world’. That is to say, in eternity it is not new; though in 
time it appears as new. In time it appears as later than the 
Selection of the Hebrew People, and as an extension and develop- 
ment of that Selection. But it is an eternal Selection, indepen- 
dent of time; or, as St Paul puts it, ‘before the foundation of the 
world’. 

Here we must ask: Whom does St Paul regard as the objects 
of the Divine Selection? He says: ‘Blessed be God...who hath 
blessed us...according as He hath selected us...before the foundation 
of the world’. What does he mean by the word ‘us’? 

The natural and obvious interpretation is that he means to 
include at least himself and those to whom he writes. He has 
spoken so far of no others. Later on he will distinguish two great 
classes, both included in the Selection, of whom he has certain 
special things to say. But at present he has no division or dis- 
tinction. He may mean to include more: he can scarcely mean to 
include less than himself and the readers whom he addresses. 

It has been said that in the word ‘us’ we have ‘the language 
of charity’, which includes certain individuals whom a stricter use 
of terms would have excluded. That is to say, not all the members 
of all the Churches to whom the letter was to go were in fact 
included in the Divine Selection. 

To this we may reply: (1) Nowhere in the epistle does St Paul 
suggest that any individual among those whom he addresses either 
is or may be excluded from this Selection. 

(2) Unworthy individuals there undoubtedly were: but his 
appeal to them is based on the very fact of their Selection by God: 
‘I beseech you, that ye walk worthy of the calling wherewith ye 
have been called’, 

The Old Testament helps us again here. Among the Selected 
People were many unworthy individuals. This unworthiness did 
not exclude them from the Divine Selection, On the contrary, the 
Prophets made their privileged position the ground of an appeal to 
them. 

Moreover, just as the Prophets looked more to the whole than 
to the parts, so St Paul is dominated by the thought of the whole, 
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and of God’s purpose with the whole. It is a new Israel that 
Christ has founded—a People of privilege. We are apt so far to 
forget this, as to regard St Paul mainly as the Apostle of individu- 
ality. But in the destiny of the individual as an individual he shews 
strangely little interest—strangely, I say, in comparison with the 
prevailing thought of later times; though not strangely, in the 
light of his own past history as a member of a Selected People. 

We take it, then, that by the word ‘us’ St Paul means to 
include all those Christians to whom he intended his letter to come. 
It is reasonable to suppose further that he would have allowed his 
language to cover all members of the Christian Church every- 
where. 

The one doubt which may fairly be raised is whether the later 
phrase of v. 12, ‘we who have been the first to hope in Christ’, 
should be taken as limiting the meaning of ‘us’ in the earlier 
verses. This phrase we must discuss presently: but meanwhile it is 
enough to point out that the parallel passage in the Epistle to the 
Colossians, where some of the same statements are made (compare 
especially Eph. i 6, 7 with Col. i 13, 14), has no such limitation, 
and quite clearly includes the Gentiles to whom he was writing. 
We may therefore believe that here too the Gentile Christians are 
included, up to the point at which the Apostle definitely makes 
statements specially belonging to the Christian Jew. 

The aim of the Divine Selection is plainly stated in the words, 
‘that we should be holy and blameless before Him in love’, Thei 4 
phrase ‘in love’ must be joined with the preceding words, not with 
those that follow ; although the latter collocation has some ancient 
_ interpreters in its favour. For (1) the same phrase occurs five 
_ times more in the epistle (iii 17, iv 2, 15, 16, v 2), and always in 
the sense of the Christian virtue of love—not of the Divine love 
towards man: and (2) here it stands as the climax of the Divine 
intention. Love is the response for which the Divine grace looks ; 
and the proof that it is not bestowed in vain. On our side the 
result aimed at is ‘love’: just as on God’s side it is ‘the praise of 
the glory of His grace’. 


‘Having fore-ordained us unto the adoption of sons throughis 
Jesus Christ unto Himself’. The sonship of Man to God is implied, 
but not expressed, in the Old Testament. In the light of the later 
revelation it is seen to be involved in the creation of Man in the Gen.i26f. 
Divine image, by which a relationship is established to which appeal Gen. ix 6 
can be made even after the Fall. In a more special sense God is a Jer, xxxig 
Father to Israel, and Israel is the son of God. But sonship in the Ex. iv 22 
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completest sense could not be proclaimed before the manifestation 
of the Divine Son in the flesh. He is at once the ideal Man and 
the Image of God. In Him the sonship of Man to God finds its 
realisation. Those who have been ‘selected in Him’ are possessed 
of this sonship, not as of natural right, but as by adoption. Hence 
‘the adoption of sons’ is the distinctive privilege of the New 
Covenant in Christ. 

The doctrine of Adoption is not antagonistic to the doctrine of 
the universal sonship of Man to God. It is on the contrary in the © 
closest relation to it. It is the Divine method of its actualisation. 
The sonship of creation is through Christ, no less truly than the 
sonship of adoption. Man is created in Christ: but the Selected 
People are brought more immediately than others into relation with 
Christ, and through Christ with the Father. 

‘According to the good pleasure of His will’. Ultimately, the 
power that rules the universe is the will of God. ‘It pleased His 
will’: we cannot, and we need not, get behind that. 

‘To the praise of the glory of His grace’. This is the ordained 
issue: God’s free favour to Man is to be gloriously manifested, that 
it may be eternally praised. 

‘Grace’ is too great a word with St Paul to be mentioned and 
allowed to pass, It will, as we shall see, carry his thought further. 
But first he will emphasise the channel by which it reaches us: 
‘His grace, which He hath freely bestowed on us in the Beloved’. 
If ‘the Beloved’ is a Messianic title, yet it is not used here without 
a reference to its literal meaning. In the parallel passage in 
Col. i 13 we have ‘the Son of His love’. Just as in the Son, who 
is Son in a peculiar sense, we have the adoption of sons: so in the 
Beloved, who is loved with a peculiar love, the grace of God is 
graciously bestowed on us. 

To sum up wv. 3—6: The blessing, for which we bless God, is 
of a spiritual nature, in the heavenly sphere, in the exalted Christ. 
It is in accordance with an eternal choice, whereby God has 
selected us in Christ. Its goal, so far as we are concerned, is the 
fulness of all virtues, love. It includes an adoption through Jesus 
Christ to a Divine sonship. Its motive lies far back in the will of 
God. Its contemplated issue in the Divine counsel is that God’s 
grace, freely bestowed on us in His Well-beloved, should be gloriously 
manifested and eternally praised. 


It is noteworthy that up to this point there has been no 
reference of any kind to sin: nor, with the exception of a passing 
notice of the fact that it has been put out of the way, is there any 
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allusion to it in the whole of the remainder of this chapter. We 
are taken in these verses into the eternal counsels of God. Sin, 
here as elsewhere in St Paul’s teaching, appears as an interloper. 
It comes in to hinder the progress of the Divine Purpose; to check 
it, but not to change it. There is nothing to lead us to suppose 
that the grace of God comes to Man in Christ simply on account of a 
necessity introduced by sin. Sin indeed has served to magnify the 
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abounded’. But the free favour which God has bestowed on the 
Selected People in Christ is a part of the eternal Purpose, prior to 
the entrance of sin. There is good reason to believe that the Incar- 
nation is not a mere consequence of the Fall, though the painful 
conditions of the Incarnation were the direct result of the Fall. 
And we may perhaps no less justly hold that the education of the 
human race by the method of Selection must likewise have been 
necessary, even if Man had not sinned at all. 

But the mention of ‘grace’ leads St Paul on to speak of the 
peculiar glory of grace, on which he has so often dwelt. Grace is 
above all grace in baffling sin. 


‘In whom we have redemption through His blood, the forgiveness i 


of trespasses’, We must again bear in mind St Paul’s Jewish 
training, if we are to understand his thought. This is especially 
necessary, where, as here, the terms which he employs have become 
very familiar to us. 

‘ Redemption’. God is often spoken of in the Old Testament as 
the Redeemer of His People Israel. The first great Redemption, 
typical of all the rest and frequently referred to as such by the 
Prophets, was the emancipation of Israel from the Egyptian bondage. 
With this the history of Israel, as a People, and not now a family 
merely, began. A new Redemption, or Emancipation, initiates the 
history of the New People. 

‘Through His blood’. These words would be scarcely intel- 
ligible if we had not the Old Testament. To the Jewish mind 
plod’ was not merely—nor even chiefly—the life- current flowing 
in the veins of the living: it was especially the life poured out in 
death ; and yet more particularly in its religious aspect it was 
the symbol of sacrificial death. The passover lamb whose blood 
was sprinkled on the lintel and doorposts was the most striking 
feature of the Redemption from Egypt. The sacrificial blood of the 


Gen. iv 10 


Mosaic ritual was the condition of the remission of sins: ‘without Heb. ix 22 


blood-shedding no forgiveness takes place’. 
The New Covenant is the consummation of the Old. The 
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Redemption is through the blood of Christ, and it includes ‘the 
Sorgiveness of trespasses’, 

‘According to the riches of His grace’. The mention of ‘grace’ 
had led to the thought of its triumph over sin: and this in turn 
leads back to a further and fuller mention of ‘ grace’. 

‘His grace which He hath made to abound towards us in all. 
wisdom and prudence’. The last words help to define the grace 
in another way: among its consequences for us are ‘wisdom and 
prudence’. Wisdom is the knowledge which sees into the heart 
of things, which knows them as they really are. Prudence is 
the understanding which leads to right action. Wisdom, as it is 
set before us in the Sapiential books of the Old Testament, includes 
both these ideas: but with St Paul Wisdom belongs specially to 
the region of the Mystery and its Revelation. 

The great stress laid by St Paul on Wisdom in his later letters 
calls for some notice. In writing to the Corinthians at an earlier 
period he had found it necessary to check their enthusiasm about 
what they called Wisdom—an intellectual subtlety which bred 
conceit in individuals and, as a consequence, divisions in the 
Christian Society. He had refused to minister to their appetite for 
this kind of mental entertainment. He contrasted their anxiety for 
Wisdom with the plainness of his preaching. He was forced into 
an extreme position: he would not communicate to them in their 
carnal state of division and strife his own knowledge of the deeper 
things of God. But at the same time he declared that he had 
a Wisdom which belonged not to babes, but to grown men}. 
And it is this Wisdom which we have in the present Epistle. It 


1 Cor. ii7 deals as St Paul had said with ‘a mystery’: it is a Wisdom long 


ig 


hidden but now revealed. 


‘Having made known to us the mystery of His will’. This 
together with what follows, to the end of v. 10, is explanatory of 
the preceding statement. ‘God hath made grace to abound toward 
us in all wisdom and prudence, in that He hath made known to us 
the mystery of His will’. 

‘The mystery’ or ‘secret’, It is tempting to regard St Paul’s 
employment of the word ‘mystery’ as one of the instances in which 
he has borrowed a term from popular Greek phraseology and has 
lifted it into the highest region of thought. The word was every- 
where current in the Greek religious world. When the old national 


1 Contrast 1 Cor. ii 1, 2 with ib. this subject (Prolegg. to Romans and 
ii 6, 7: and see Dr Hort’s words on Ephesians, 180 ff.). 
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spirit died out in Greece, the national religious life died with it, and 
the ancient national cults lost their hold on the people. About the 
same time there came into prominence all over the Greek world 
another form of religious worship, not so much public and national 
as private and individualistic. It had many shapes, and borrowed 
much from Eastern sources. Its aim was the purification of indi- 
vidual lives ; and its methods were (1) the promise of a future life, 
and (2) the institution of rites of purification followed by initiation 
into a secret religious lore. With some of the mysteries much that 
was abominable was connected: but the ideals which some at least 
of them proclaimed were lofty. The true secret of divine things 
could only be revealed to those who passed through long stages of 
purification, and who pledged themselves never to disclose ‘the 
mysteries’ which they had been taught. 

The ‘mystery’, of which St Paul speaks, is the secret of God’s 
dealing with the world: and it is a secret which is revealed to such 
as, have been specially prepared to receive it. But here—so far at 
any rate as St Paul’s writings are concerned\—the parallel with 
the Greek mysteries ends. For the Secret of God has been pub- 

lished in Christ. There is now no bar to its declaration. St Paul 
has been appointed a steward of it, to expound it as containing the 
_ interpretation of all human life. 
As a matter of fact the word has come to St Paul from a wholly 
_ different source. We now know that it was used of secrets which 
3 belong to God and are revealed by Him to men, not only in the 
Book of Daniel, but also in a book which presents many parallels to 
the Book of Daniel, and which just failed, when that book just 
succeeded, in obtaining a place within the Jewish canon. Portions 
- of the long lost Greek of the Book of Enoch have recently been 
restored to us, and we find that the word ‘mystery’ is used in 
it again and again of divine secrets which have rightly or wrongly 
come to the knowledge of men. And even apart from this particu- 
lar book, we have ample evidence for this usage in the Greek-speak- 
ing circles of Judaism. The word, with its correlative ‘revelation’, 
was at hand in the region of the Apostle’s own Jewish training, 
and we need not seek a heathen origin for his use of it’. 


‘ According to His good pleasure which He hath purposed in Him, 
for dispensation in the fulness of the times, to gather up in one all 


1 With later parallels to the Greek 2 See the detached note on the 
mysteries in the rites of the Christian meaning of pvorjpior. 
Church we are not here concerned. 
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things in Christ This is a description in the broadest terms of 
the scope and contents of the Divine Secret. 

‘For dispensation in the fulness of the times’. The similar 
language of iii 9 is the best comment on this passage. The Apostle 
declares there that it is his mission to shew ‘what is the dispensation 
of the mystery which hath been hidden from eternity in God who 
created all things’. The Creator of the universe has a Purpose in 
regard to it—‘an eternal purpose which He hath purposed in Christ 
Jesus our Lord’. The secret of it has been hidden in God until 
now. The ‘dispensation’ or ‘working out’ of that secret Purpose 
is a matter on which St Paul claims to speak by revelation. 

‘ Dispensation’ is here used in its wider sense, not of household 
management, which is its primary meaning, but of carrying into 
effect a design. The word must be taken with the foregoing phrase 
‘the mystery of His will’; and we may paraphrase, ‘to carry it out 
in the fulness of the times’. The thought is not of ‘a Dispensation’, 
as though one of several Dispensations: but simply of the ‘ carrying 
out’ of the secret Purpose of God. 

That secret Purpose is summarised in the words, ‘to gather up 
in one all things in Christ’. 

‘To gather up im one’. As the total is the result of the 
addition of all the separate factors, as the summary presents in 
one view the details of a complicated argument—these are the 
metaphors suggested by the Apostle’s word—so in the Divine 
counsels Christ is the Sum of all things. 

‘All things’. The definite article of the Greek cannot be 
represented in English: but it helps to give the idea that ‘all — 
things’ are regarded as a whole, as when we speak of ‘the 
universe’: compare Col. i 17 and Heb. i 3. 

‘In Christ’. The Greek has the definite article here also: for 
the stress is laid not on the individual personality, but rather on the 
Messianic office. The Messiah summed up the Ancient People: 
St Paul proclaims that He sums up the Universe. 

The contrast between ‘the one’ and ‘the many’ was the 
foundation of most of the early Greek philosophical systems. 
‘The many’—the variety of objects of sense—was the result of 
a breaking up of the primal ‘one’. ‘The many’ constituted im- 
perfection: ‘the one’ was the ideal perfection. The philosopher 
could look beyond ‘the many’ to ‘the one’—the absolute and alone 
existent ‘one’. 

There is something akin to this here. The variety of the 
universe, with its discordances and confusions, has a principle 
of unity. ‘In Christ’, says St Paul in Col. i 17, ‘all things consist’; 
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in Him, that is, they have their principle of cohesion and unity: 

even as ‘through Him and unto Him they have been created’. Col. i 16 
If confusion has entered, it is not of the nature of things, and it is 

not to be eternal. In the issue the true unity will be asserted and 
manifested. ‘The mystery of the will of God’ is the Divine 
determination ‘to gather up in one all things in Christ’. 


St Paul has thus been led on past the method of God’s working 
to the issue of God’s working. He has told us the purpose of the 
Divine Selection. It is not simply, or mainly, the blessing of the 
Selected People. It is the blessing of the Universe. 
It is worth while to note how entirely this is in harmony with 
the lesson of the Old Testament, though it far transcends that 
earlier teaching. Abraham was chosen for peculiar blessing: but 
at the moment of his call it was said to him: ‘in thee shall all Gen. xii 3 
families of the earth be blessed’. And to take but two of the later 
utterances, we may recall the warning of Ezekiel: ‘I do not this Ezek. 
for your sakes, O house of Israel, but for Mine holy name’s sake... ***Vi 224 
and the heathen shall know that I am the Lord’; and the familiar 
words of the Psalm: ‘O let the nations rejoice and be glad: for Ps, Ixvii 
Thou shalt judge the folk [the chosen people] righteously, and + 7 
*govern the nations upon earth...God shall bless us: and all the 
_ends of the earth shall fear Him’. 
~ It was the failure to recognise this mission to bless the whole 
world that was the ‘great refusal’ of Judaism. A like failure to 
grasp the truth that it is the mission of Christianity to sanctify the 
whole of human experience has blighted the Church of Christ again 
and again. Out of that failure it is the purpose of St Paul’s greatest 
‘epistle to lift us to-day. 
For the Christian hope is an unbounded hope of universal good. 
Tt has two stages of its realisation, an intermediate and a final 
stage: the intermediate stage is the hope of blessing for the Selected 
People; the final stage is the hope of blessing for the Universe— 
‘the gathering up in one of all things in Christ, things in heaven 
and things upon the earth’. 


Without attempting to analyse this burst of living praise, we vv. 3—10 
yet may notice that there is a certain orderliness in the Apostle’s 
enthusiasm. The fulness of ‘spiritual blessing’ of v. 3 is expounded 
under five great heads: Election, v. 4; Adoption, v. 5; Redemp- 
tion, v. 7 ; Wisdom, v. 8; Consummation, v. Io. 

We might have Brrertad him at last to stay his pen. He has 
reached forward and upward to the sublimest exposition ever framed 
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of the ultimate Purpose of God. His doxology might seem to have 
gained its fitting close. But St Paul is always intensely practical, 
and at once he is back with his readers in the actual world. Jew 
and Gentile are among the obstinate facts of his day. May it not 
be thought by some that he has been painting all along the glowing 
picture of the Jew’s hope in his Jewish Messiah? 

It is plain, at any rate, that he desires at once to recognise the 
place of Jew and Gentile alike in the new economy. So without a 
break he proceeds: ‘in Him, in whom also we have been chosen as 
God’s portion, having been foreordained...that we should be to the 
praise of His glory, who have been the first to hope in Christ; wm 
whom ye also...’. 

‘We have been chosen as God’s portion’; that is, assigned by God 
to Himself as His own lot and portion. Underneath the phrase 
lies the thought of Israel’s peculiar position among the nations. 
Compare the words of the great song in Deut. xxxii 8 ff: 

When the Most High gave to the nations their inheritance, 

When He separated the children of men, 

He set the bounds of the peoples 

According to the number of the children of Israel. 

For the Lord’s portion is His people; 

Jacob is the lot of His inheritance. 

He found him in a desert land, 

And in the waste howling wilderness; 

He compassed him about, He cared for him, 

He kept him as the apple of His eye. 


The prophet Zechariah foresaw the realisation of this once more in 
the future: ‘The Lord shall inherit Judah as His portion in the 
holy land, and shall yet choose Jerusalem’. 

To St Paul the fulfilment has come. In the dispensation of 
the mystery of God’s will, he says, this peculiar position is ours: 
‘we have been chosen as God’s portion, having been foreordained 
according to the purpose of Him who worketh all things according 
to the counsel of His will’. 


Thus far no word of limitation has occurred: but now at once 
the first of two classes is marked out: ‘that we should be to the 
praise of His glory’—we, ‘who have been the jirst to hope in. 
Christ’. 

The limiting phrase is capable of two explanations. It seems 
most natural to interpret it of the Christian Jews,—those members 
of the Jewish people who have recognised Jesus as their Messiah, 
Elsewhere the Apostle lays stress on the fact that Christ was first 
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preached to and accepted by Jews. The Jewish Christian had a 
distinct priority in time: indeed the first stage of the Christian 
Church was a strictly Jewish stage. St Paul recognises this, 
though he hastens at once to emphasise the inclusion of the Gentile 
Christians. It is ‘to the Jew first’—but only ‘first’: ‘to the Jew Rom. ii 10 
first, and to the Greek; for there is no respect of persons with God’. 
But it is also possible to render, ‘who aforetime hoped in the 
Christ’, and to refer the words to the Jewish people as such. This 
would be in harmony with such an expression as ‘For the hope of Acts xxviii 
Israel I am bound with this chain’. ae 
In either case, if for a moment he points to the Jewish priority, 
it is only as a priority in time; and his very object in mentioning it 
is to place beyond all question the fact that the Gentiles are no 
less certainly chosen of God. 
‘In whom ye also’. The main verb of this sentence is not easy i 13 
to find. It can hardly be ‘ye have been chosen as (God’s) portion’, 
supplied out of the former sentence: for the assignment to God is 
a part of the eternal purpose in Christ, and not a consequence of 
‘hearing’ and ‘believing’. It might be ‘ye hope’, supplied out of 
the preceding participle. But it is simpler to regard the sentence 
as broken, and taken up again with the words ‘in whom also’. 
‘ ‘In whom ye also, having heard the word of the truth, the gospel 
i of your salvation,—in whom also having believed, ye have been 
sealed with the holy Spirit of promise’. To the Jew came the 
message first: but to you it came as well. You too heard ‘the 
word of the truth’, the good news of a salvation which was yours 
as well as theirs. You heard, you believed; and, as if to remove all 
question and uncertainty, God set His seal on you. The order of 
“the words in the original is striking: ‘Ye were sealed with the 
Spirit of the promise, the Holy (Spirit)’. Here again we have the 
expansion of an Old Testament thought. ‘To Abraham and his Gal. iii 16 
seed were the promises made’: but the ultimate purpose of God 
was ‘that upon the Gentiles should come the blessing of Abraham Gal. iii 14 
in Jesus Christ, that we might receive the promise of the Spirit 
‘through faith’. ‘To you is the promise (of the Holy Spirit)’, says Acts ii 39 
St Peter on the Day of Pentecost, ‘and to your children, and to all 
that are afar off, as many as the Lord our God shall call ’, And 
when the Holy Spirit fell on the Gentiles at Caesarea he cried: 
‘Can any forbid the water, that these should not be baptized, Acts x 47 
seeing that they have received the Holy Spirit, even as we? 
The gift of the Spirit of the Promise was not only God’s 
authentication of the Gentile converts at the time, but their foretaste 
and their security of the fulness of blessing in the future. This is 
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expressed in two ways. First, by a metaphor from mercantile life. 
The Holy Spirit thus given is ‘the earnest of our inheritance’. The 
word arrhabon means, not a ‘pledge’ deposited for a time and ulti- 
mately to be claimed back, but an ‘earnest’, an instalment paid at 
once as a proof of the bona fides of the bargain. It is an actual 
portion of the whole which is hereafter to be paid in full. Secondly, 
“ye have been sealed’, says the Apostle, ‘wnto the redemption of 
God’s own possession’. So later on, speaking of the Holy Spirit, 
he says: ‘in whom ye have been sealed unto the day of redemption’, 
The full emancipation of the People of God is still in the future. 

‘The redemption of God’s own possession’ is that ultimate 
emancipation by which God shall claim us finally as His ‘peculiar 
treasure.’ So the Septuagint rendered Mal. iii 17 ‘They shall be 
to me for a possession, saith the Lord of Hosts, in that day which 
I make’; comp. 1 Pet. ii 9, ‘a people for God’s own possession ’. 

It is noteworthy that St Paul is careful to employ in regard to 
the Gentiles the very terms—‘ promise’, ‘inheritance’, ‘ emancipa- 
tion’, ‘possession’—which were the familiar descriptions of the 
peculiar privilege of Israel. Moreover in the phrase ‘our inherit- 
ance’ he has suddenly changed back again from the second person 
to the first; thereby intimating that Jews and Gentiles are, to 
use a phrase which occurs later on, ‘co-heirs and concorporate and 
co-partakers of the promise’. 

At last the great doxology comes to its close with the repetition 
for the third time of the refrain, ‘to the praise of His glory’—words 
which recall to us the unfulfilled destiny of Israel, ‘that they might 
be unto Me for a people, and for a name, and for a praise, and for 
a glory: but they would not hear’, 


> WHEREFORE I also, having heard of your faith in the 
Lord Jesus, and love unto all the saints, “cease not to 
give thanks for you, making mention of you in my prayers ; 
“that the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of glory, 
may give unto you the Spirit of wisdom and _ revelation 
in the knowledge of Him; “the eyes of your heart being 
enlightened, that ye may know what is the hope of His calling, 
what the riches of the glory of His inheritance in the saints, 
*and what the exceeding greatness of His power to us-ward 
who believe, according to the working of the might of His 
strength, *which He hath wrought in Christ, in that He 
hath raised Him from the dead and seated Him at His right 
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hand in the heavenly places, *above every principality and 
authority and power and dominion, and every name that is 
named, not only in this world, but also in that which is to 
come; “and He hath put all things under His feet; and Him 
hath He given to be head over all things to the church, * which 
is His body, the fulness of Him who all in all is being fulfilled. 


From doxology the Apostle passes to prayer. His prayer is 
introduced by expressions of thanksgiving, and it presently passes 
into a description of the supreme exaltation of the heavenly Christ, 
and of us in Him—for, though it is convenient to make a pause at 
the end of c. i, there is in fact no break at all until we reach ii 11. 


‘ Having heard of your faith in the Lord Jesus and love unto alli 15 


the saints’, It is St Paul’s habit to open his epistles with words of 
thanksgiving and prayer; and as a rule his thanksgiving makes 
special reference to the ‘faith’ of those to whom he writes: some- 
times with ‘faith’ he couples ‘love’; and sometimes he completes 
the trinity of Christian graces by a mention of ‘hope’. Thus: 
; (1) Rom. i 8: that your faith is spoken of throughout the 
* whole world. 
, (2) 2 Thess. i 3: because that your faith groweth exceedingly, 
“and the charity of every one of you all toward each other aboundeth. 
Philem. 5: hearing of thy Jove and faith which thou hast 
toward the Lord Jesus and toward all the saints. 
(3) 1 Thess. i 3: remembering without ceasing your work of 
faith and labour of love and patience of hope, etc. 
7 Col. i 4, 5: having heard of your faith in Christ Jesus, and 
the love which ye have toward all the saints, because of the 


hope, ete. 


‘I cease not to give thanks for you, making mention of you in my i 


prayers’. This ‘making mention’ is a frequent term in St Paul’s 
epistles (1 Thess. i 2, Rom. i 9, Philem. 4). We might suppose it to 
be a peculiarly Christian expression. But, like some other phrases 
in St Paul, it is an old expression of the religious life of the people, 
lifted up to its highest use. Thus in a papyrus letter in the British 
Museum, written in Egypt by a sister to her brother and dated 
July 24, 172 B.c., we read: ‘I continue praying to the gods for 
your welfare. I am well myself, and so is the child, and all in the 
house, continually making mention of you [ie, no doubt, ‘in 
prayer’]. When I got your letter, immediately T thanked the gods 
for your welfare...’. Here are the very terms: ‘making mention’ 
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and ‘I thanked the gods’. And the language of many other letters 
bears this out. A frequently occurring phrase is, for example, 
this: ‘I make thy reverence to our lord Serapis’, St Paul, then, 
instead of praying to ‘our lord Serapis’, makes his request to ‘the 
God of our Lord Jesus Christ’: instead of a conventional prayer 
for their health and welfare, he prays for their spiritual enlighten- 
ment: and so what to others might have been a mere formula of 
correspondence becomes with him a vehicle of the highest thought 
of his epistle. 

His prayer is this: ‘that the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Father of glory, may give unto you the Spirit of wisdom...that ye 
may know...’. 

It is to be noted that for the sake of emphasis the Apostle has 
resolved the combined title of v. 3, ‘the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ’. His prayer is directed to Him who is not only 
the Father of our Lord, but also our Father in the heavenly glory. 

With the title ‘the Father of glory’ we may compare on the one 
hand ‘the Father of mercies’; and on the other, ‘the God of 
glory’, ‘the Lord of glory’, and the remarkable expression of 
St James ‘our Lord Jesus Christ of glory’. Moreover, when after 
a long break the Apostle takes up his prayer again in iii 14, 
we find another emphatic expression: ‘I bow my knees to the 
Father, of whom all fatherhood in heaven and on earth is named’— 
an expression which may help to interpret ‘the Father of glory’ in 
this place. 

The prayer takes the form of a single definite request for a 
definite end; that ‘the Father...may give unto you the Spirit of 
wisdom...that ye may know’. The words are closely parallel to 
our Lord’s promise as given by St Luke: ‘The Father...will give 
the Holy Spirit to them that ask Him’. 

For note that it is a Spirit, that St Paul prays for. It is not 
an attitude of mind, as when we speak of ‘a teachable spirit’, In 
the New Testament the word ‘spirit’ is used in its strictest sense. 
All true wisdom comes from a Spirit, who dwells in us and teaches 
us. It is a teaching Spirit, rather than a teachable spirit, which 
the Apostle asks that they may have. 

In St John’s Gospel the personality of the Divine Teacher is: 
strongly emphasised: ‘The Holy Spirit, whom the Father will send 
in My name, He will teach you all things’; ‘When He, the Spirit 
of truth, is come, He will guide you into all truth’. There in the 
Greek we have the definite article (15 rvedua tijs adnOeias): here it 
is absent (zvetua codias). To attempt to make a distinction by 


1 See the detached note on current epistolary phrases. 
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inserting the indefinite article in English would perhaps be to go 
further than is warranted. There is, after all, but one ‘ Spirit of 
wisdom’ that can teach us. 

But a distinction may often be rightly drawn in the New 
Testament between the usage of the word with the definite article 
and its usage without it. With the article, very generally, the 
word indicates the personal Holy Spirit; while without it some 
special manifestation or bestowal of the Holy Spirit is signified. 
And this latter is clearly meant here. A special gift of the Spirit 
_ for a special purpose is the subject of St Paul’s request. 

The Spirit thus specially given will make them wise: He will 
come as the ‘Spirit of wisdom’. Yet more, as the ‘Spirit of 
revelation’ He will lift the veil, and shew them the secret of God. 

‘Revelation’—‘apocalypse’, or ‘unveiling’—is a word which is 
naturally used where any ‘mystery’ or ‘secret’ is in question. 
The Divine Secret needs a Divine Unveiling. So St Paul declares 
of himself: ‘by apocalypse was the mystery’—by revelation was iii 3 
the secret-—‘made known unto me’. He prays that it may be so 
for those to whom he writes. In one sense it is true that a secret 
once published is thereafter but ‘an open secret’. But it is no less 
true that the Christian ‘mystery’ demands for its unveiling the 


perpetual intervention of the ‘Spirit of apocalypse’. 


‘In the knowledge of Him’: i.e. of ‘the God of our Lord Jesus i 


Christ, the Father of glory’: as such must He be recognised and 


known. 
and filled with light. 


And to this end ‘the eyes of their heart’ must be opened 
The Divine illumination is no mere intellec- 


tual process: it begins with the heart, the seat of the affections 


- and the will’. 


1 A striking illustration of the lan- 
guage of St Paul in this passage is to 
be found in 2 (4) Esdras xiv 22, 25: 
‘If I have found grace before thee, 
send the Holy Ghost (or, ‘a holy 
spirit’) into me, and I shall write all 
that hath been done in the world 
since the beginning...And he answered 
me,...1 shall light a candle of under- 
standing in thine heart, which shall 
not be put out, till the things be per- 
formed which thou shalt begin to 
write’. 

In this book, which is perhaps al- 
most contemporary with St Paul, there 
are two or three other verbal parallels 
which are worth noticing here: with 


‘the fulness of the times’ compare 2 (4) 
Esdr. iv. 37, ‘By measure hath He 
measured the times, and by number 
hath He numbered the times; and He 
doth not move nor stir them, until 
the said measure be fulfilled’: with 
‘the mystery’ compare xii 36, ‘Thou 
only hast been made meet to know 
this secret of the Highest’ (comp. 
v. 38, x 38, xiv 5 ‘the secrets of the 
times’): with ‘ye were sealed’ com- 
pare perhaps vi 5, ‘Before they were 
sealed that have gathered faith for 
a treasure,’ and x 23, ‘And, which 
is the greatest [sorrow] of all, the seal 
of Sion hath now lost her honour’. 
See also below, p. 48. 
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‘That ye may know’. A threefold knowledge, embracing all 
eternity—the past, the future, and not least the present. 

(1) ‘ What is the hope of His calling’. Note that St Paul does 
not say ‘the hope of your calling’, ie. His calling of you: though 
that is included. The expression is wider: it is universal. We are 
taken back, as in the earlier verses of the chapter, to the great past 
of eternity, before the foundations of the world were laid. It is 
‘His calling’, in the fullest sense, that we need to understand. 
That ‘calling’ involves a ‘hope’, and we must learn to know 
what that hope is. It is a certain hope: for it rests on the very 
fact that the calling is God’s calling, and no weak wish of ours 


1Thes.v24 for better things. ‘Faithful is He that calleth you, who also will 


Deut. 


i 19, 20 


do it’. 

(2) ‘What the riches of the glory of His inherrtance wm the 
saints’. This too they must know: the glory of the eternal future. 
Again, it is not ‘of your inheritance’—but something grander far. 
It is ‘His inheritance’; of which they are but a tiny, though a 
necessary, part. ‘The Lord’s portion is His people: Jacob is the 
lot of His inheritance’. 

(3) ‘And what the exceeding greatness of His power to us-ward 
who believe’. Not merely God’s calling in the past, and God’s 
inheritance in the future; but also God’s power in the present. Of 
the first two he has said much already: on the third he will now 
enlarge. And so he is led on, as it were by a word, to a vast 
expansion of his thought. 

This power is an extraordinary, a supernatural power. It is the 
very power that has raised Christ from the dead and seated Him at 
God’s right hand, and that makes Him now supreme over the uni- 
verse. This is the power that goes forth ‘to us-ward who believe’. 

‘According to the working of the might of His strength, which 
He hath wrought in Christ’. We have no words that fully represent 
the original of the phrase, ‘the working...which He hath wrought’, 
Both the noun and the verb are emphatic in themselves, and 
St Paul seldom employs them, except where he is speaking of some 
Divine activity’, ‘Might’, again, is an emphatic word, never used 
of mere human power in the New Testament. St Paul heaps word 
upon word (dtvapis, évépyeta, xpatos, ics) in his determination to 
emphasise the power of God that is at work in the lives of ‘them 
that believe’. 

‘In that He hath raised Him from the dead’. Compare Rom. 


villi 11, ‘If the Spirit of Him that raised Jesus from the dead 
dwelleth in you...’ 


? See the detached note on évepyeiy and its cognates. 
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‘And set Him at His right hand in the heavenly places’. The 
resurrection is a step in the path of exaltation. 

‘Above every principality and authority and power and dominion’. i 21 
These titles St Paul uses as denoting familiar distinctions of spiritual 
forces. We have another list in Col. i 16: ‘Whether thrones or 
dominions or principalities or authorities’. Originally terms of 
Jewish speculation, they came in after times to play a large part in 
Christian thought. The Apostle’s purpose in mentioning them, 
both here and in the Epistle to the Colossians, is to emphasise the 
exaltation of Christ above them all. He closes the list with ‘every 
name that is named’, i.e. every title or dignity that has been or can 
be given as a designation of majesty. Compare Phil. ii 9, ‘the 
Name which is above every name’. 

That spiritual potencies are in the Apostle’s mind is clear from 
the phrase ‘in the heavenly sphere’, as we have already seen (above, 
on v. 3); and also from the added words ‘not only in this world 
(or age), but also in that which is to come’. 

Above all that anywhere is, anywhere can be—above all 
grades of dignity, real or imagined, good or evil, present or to 
come—the mighty power of God has exalted and enthroned the 
Christ. 

‘And He hath put all things under His feet’. Thus Christ has i 22 
. fulfilled in His own person the destiny of man: ‘Let them have Gen. i 26 
dominion...’. The actual words are derived from the eighth Psalm : 
‘What is man that Thou art mindful of him, and the son of man Ps. viii 4,6 
that Thou visitest him?...Thou hast put all things under his feet’. 

The best comment is Heb. ii 6—9. 
4 ‘And Him hath He given to be head over all things to the church, i 22, 23 
which is His body’. When St Paul combats the spirit of jealousy 
and division in the Corinthian Church, he works out in detail the 
metaphor of the Body and its several parts. But he does not there 
speak of Christ as the Head. For not only does he point out the 
absurdity of the head’s saying to the feet, I have no need of you; 
but he also refers to the seeing, the hearing and the smelling, to 
which he could not well have alluded as separate functions, had he 
been thinking of Christ as the head. Indeed in that great passage 
Christ has, if possible, a more impressive position still: He is no 
part, but rather the whole of which the various members are parts: 
‘for as the body is one and hath many members, and all the mem- : Cor. xii 
bers of the body being many are one body; so also is the Christ’. * 
This is in exact correspondence with the image employed by our 
Lord Himself: ‘I am the Vine, ye are the branches’. That is to John xv 5 
say, not ‘I am the trunk of the vine, and ye the branches growing 
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out of the trunk’; but rather, ‘I am the living whole, ye are the 
parts whose life is a life dependent on the whole’. 

Here however the Apostle approaches the consideration of 
Christ’s relation to the Church from a different side, and his lan- 
guage differs accordingly. _He has begun with the exalted Christ ; 
and he has been led on to declare that the relation of the exalted 
Christ to His Church is that of the head to the body. 

It is interesting to observe that later on, when he comes to ex- 
pound the details of human relationship as based on eternal truths, 
he says in the first place, ‘Let wives be subject to their own hus- 
bands as to the Lord; because the husband is head of the wife, as 
also Christ is head of the Church, Himself being saviour of the 
body’: but then, turning to the husbands, he drops the metaphor 
of headship, and bids them love their wives as their own bodies, 
following again the example of Christ in relation to His Church; 
and he cites the ideal of marriage as proclaimed at the creation of 
man, ‘the twain shall become one flesh’. Not headship here, but 
identity, is the relation in view. ‘This mystery’, he adds, ‘is a 
mighty one: but I speak (it) with reference to Christ and to the 
Church’. 

Thus the two conceptions involve to St Paul’s mind no inherent 
contradiction, He passes easily from one to the other. Each in 
turn serves to bring out some side of the truth. 

Nor may we say that the headship of Christ is a new concep- 
tion, belonging only to the Epistles to the Ephesians and to the 
Colossians’. For in the same Epistle to the Corinthians in which 
he regards Christ as the whole Body of which Christians are the 
parts, he also says, ‘I would have you know that the head of every 
man is Christ, and the head of the woman is the man (i.e. her 
husband), and the head of Christ is God’. This is not quite the 
same thought as we have here; but it is closely parallel. 


We now come to what is perhaps the most remarkable expres- 
sion in the whole epistle. It is the phrase in which St Paul 
further describes the Church, which he has just declared to be 
Christ’s Body, as ‘the fulness of Him who all in all is being 
Sulfilled’. 

When the Apostle thus speaks of the Church as the pleroma 
or fulness? of the Christ, and in the same breath speaks of the 
Christ as ‘being fulfilled’, he would appear to mean that in some 
mysterious sense the Church is that without which the Christ is 


1 Eph. i 22, iv 15, v 23; Col. i 18, ii 10, 19. 
2 See the detached note on m\ipwua. 
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not complete, but with which He is or will be complete. That 
is to say, he looks upon the Christ as in a sense waiting for 
completeness, and destined in the purpose of God to find com- 
pleteness in the Church. 

This is a somewhat startling thought. Are we justified in 
thus giving to St Paul’s language what appears to be its obvious 
meaning ? 

1. First, let us pay attention to the metaphor which has just 
been employed, and which leads directly up to this statement. 
Christ is the Head of the Church, which is His Body. Now, is 
ib not true that in a certain sense the body is the pleroma or 
fulness of the head? Is the head complete without the body? 
Can we even think of a head as performing its functions without 
a body? In the sense then in which the body is the fulness 
or completion of the head, it is clear that St Paul can speak 
of the Church as the fulness or completion of the Christ. 

Even now, in the imperfect stage of the Church, we can see 
that this is true. The Church is that through which Christ lives 
on and works on here below on earth. Jesus, the Christ incar- 
nate, is no longer on earth as He was. His feet and hands no 
longer move and work in our midst, as once they moved and 
wrought in Palestine. But St Paul affirms that He is not without 
feet and hands on earth: the Church is His Body. Through the 
Church, which St Paul refuses to think of as something separate 
from Him, He still lives and moves among men’. 

2. But, further, although he may make havoc of his meta- 
phors, St Paul will never let us forget that the relation of the 
Church to Christ is something even closer than that of a body 
to its head. In the present passage he has been describing the 
exalted Christ; and he asks, How does He in His supreme posi- 
tion of authority stand to the Church? He stands as Head to 
the Body. But this is never all the truth; and if we bear in 
mind St Paul’s further conception, in accordance with which the 
whole—Head and Body together—is the Christ, we get yet further 
help in our interpretation of the statement that the Church is the 
pleroma of the Christ. For it is plainer than ever that without 
the Church the Christ is incomplete: and as the Church grows 
towards completion, the Christ grows towards completion; the 
Christ, who in the Divine purpose must be ‘all in all’, ‘the Christ’ 
—if we may so use the language of our own great poet—‘that 
is to be’. 

3. Again, this conception illuminates and in turn receives 


1 See the quotation from Clement of Alexandria on p. 140. 
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light from a remarkable passage in the Epistle to the Colossians. 
St Paul is there speaking of his own sufferings: he can even re- 
joice in them, he tells us. If the Church and the Christ are 
one, the suffering of the Church and the suffering of the Christ 
are also one. The Christ, then, has not suffered all that He is 
destined to suffer; for He goes on suffering in the sufferings of 
the Church. These sufferings of the Church have fallen with 
special heaviness on St Paul. He is filling up something of what 
is still to be filled up, if the sufferings are to be complete. So 
he says: ‘Now I rejoice in my sufferings.on your behalf, and fill 
up in your stead the remainder (literally, ‘the deficits’) of the 
sufferings of the Christ in my flesh, on behalf of His Body, 
which is the Church’. 'Thus then the Church, the completion of 
the Christ, is destined to complete His sufferings; and St Paul 
rejoices that as a member of the Church he is allowed by God 
to do a large share of this in his own person on the Church’s 
behalf. The thought is astonishing; it could never have occurred 
to a less generous spirit than St Paul’s. It is of value to us 
here, as helping to show in one special direction how to St Paul’s 
mind the Christ in a true sense still waited for completion, and 
would find that completion only in the Church. 


St Paul, then, thinks of the Christ as in some sense still in- 
complete, and as moving towards completeness. The conception is 
difficult and mysterious no doubt; but the Apostle has given us 
abundant warning earlier in the epistle that he is dealing with 
no ordinary themes. He has already told us that the purpose 
of God is ‘to gather up in one all things in the Christ’. Until 
that great purpose is fully achieved, the Christ is not yet all 
that the Divine wisdom has determined that He shall be. He 
still waits for His completeness, His fulfilment. As that is 
being gradually worked out, the Christ is being completed, ‘being 
Sulfilled, 

By way of enhancing this ultimate completeness St Paul in- 
serts the adverbial phrase ‘adi in all’, or, more literally, ‘all 
(things) in all (things)’. We feel its force the more when we 
read the whole context, and observe that it comes as a climax 
after two previous declarations of supremacy over ‘all things’: 
‘He hath put all things under His feet; and Him hath He 
given to be head over all things to the Church, which is His 
Body, the fulness of Him who ail in all is being fulfilled’. And 
indeed immediately before this we read, ‘above every principality 
...and every name’, All conceivable fulness, a completeness which 
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sums up the universe, is predicated of the Christ as the issue of 


the Divine purpose. 


‘Through the Church’, as the Apostle will declare yet more iii ro 


explicitly further on, this Divine purpose is being worked out The 
Head finds completeness in the Body: the Church is the completion 
of the Christ: for the Christ is being ‘all in all fulfilled’, is moving 
towards a completeness absolute and all-inclusive }. 


1 Tt may be well here to note that 
the three great Versions of antiquity 
support the rendering of the pas- 
sage which is here given. The Latin 
Church, the early Syrian Church, and 
the Egyptian Church so understood 
the words: see the commentary ad 
loc. 

Of the Greek commentators two 
may be here quoted. 

Origen says (Cramer, Catena in 
Ephes. pp. 133 ff.; comp. Jerome 
ad loc.) : 

“Now, we desire to know in what 
way the Church, being the Body of 
Christ, is the fulness of Him who all 
in all is being fulfilled ; and why it is 
not said ‘of Him who filleth (a)\n- 
podrros) all in all,’ but who is Himself 
‘filled’ (or ‘fulfilled,’ w)npovuevov) : 
for it will seem as though it would 
have been more naturally said that 
Christ was He who filleth, and not He 
who is filled. For He Himself not 
only is the fulness of the Law, but 
also is of all fulnesses ever the fulness, 
since nothing comes to be full apart 
from Him. See, then, if this be not 
the answer; that inasmuch as, for the 
close relation and fellowship of the 
Son with reasonable beings, the Son 
of God is the fulness of all reasonable 
beings, so too He Himself takes as it 
were a fulness into Himself, being 
shown to be most full in regard to 
each of the blessed. And that what 
is said may be the plainer, conceive 
of a king as being filled with kingdom 
in respect of each of those who aug- 
ment his kingdom ; and being emptied 
thereof in the case of those who 


revolt from their king. So nothing 
is more in harmony with the merciful 
kingdom of Christ, than each of those 
reasonable beings aided and perfected 
by Him, who help to fulfil that king- 
dom ; in that fleeing unto Him they 
help to fulfil His Body, which is in a 
manner empty, while it lacks those 
that are thus aided by Him. Where- 
fore Christ is fulfilled in all that come 
unto Him, whereas He is still lacking 
in respect of them before they have 
come.” 

The words of the great master are 
not always clear, but his illustration 
is a good one up to a certain point: 
and at least there is no doubt of what 
he thought the passage meant. 

Chrysostom, in his Commentary 
on the passage (Savile, iii 776), after 
expounding the Headship of Christ to 
His Body, says: 

“But, as though this were not 
enough to show the relation and close 
connexion, what says he? ‘The ful- 
ness’, he says, of Christ is the Church. 
For the fulness of the head is the 
body, and the fulness of the body is 
the head....‘The fulness’, he says: that 
is, just as the head is filled (or ful- 
filled) by the body. For the body ig 
constituted of all its parts, and has 
need of each one....For if we be not 
many, and one a hand, another a foot, 
and another some other part, then 
the whole Body is not fulfilled. By 
means of all, then, His Body is ful- 
filled. Then the Head is fulfilled, 
then there comes to be a perfect Body, 
when we all together are knit and 


joined in one. Do you see the riches 
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The beginning of c. ii cannot be separated from the close of 
c. i. The Apostle has been led away to expound the mystery 
of the exalted Christ: but he comes quickly back to the actual 
persons to whom he is writing, and deals at some length with 
their relation to the exalted Christ. The transition is exactly 
parallel to that in v. 11, where from ‘the gathering up in one of 
the universe in the Christ’ he turns at once to speak of the relation 
of himself and of his readers to Christ—‘in whom also we...in whom 
ye also...’. 

It will be useful at this point to note the general construction of 
the first part of the epistle : 

(1) A Doxology-—leading to ever-expanding thoughts of the 
purpose of God in Christ, and describing the relation of Jew and 
Gentile to that purpose (i 3—14). 

(2) A Prayer—leading to a preliminary exposition of the 
mystery of the exalted Christ (i 15—-23), and then to a fuller 
discussion of the relation of Jew and Gentile to Him (ii 1—22). 

(3) In iii x the Apostle recurs to the thought of his Prayer ; 
but at once breaks off to say more of the mystery, and of his own 
work in proclaiming it; and then (iii 14) returns to his Prayer, and 
closes it at last with a brief Doxology (iii 20, 21). 

We may now gather up the leading thoughts of i 15-23, in 
order to grasp the connexion of this passage with what follows: 

‘T have heard of your faith (15): I thank God, and I pray (16) 
that you may have the true knowledge (17), the light which falls 
on the opened eye of the heart; that you may know the hope 
of God’s calling, the glory of God’s inheritance (18), the great- 
ness of God’s power: above all, the last of these as it bears 
upon ourselves (19). Judge what it is by looking at the exalted 
Christ: there you see it at work (20). God has raised Him, and 
exalted Him above every conceivable dignity of this world or 
the next (21). Thus supreme, He has further made Him Head 
of a Body (22), which in turn fulfils and completes Him; for to 
an absolute completeness He is still moving on (23)’. 

The grammatical construction was broken in v, 22: from 
that point independent sentences follow one another, no longer 
subsidiary to the words ‘according to the working...which...’ of 
wv. 19, 20. 

The verb of our next sentence, which is simply added by a 
conjunction to those which precede, is long in coming; for once 


of the glory of the inheritance? Do power towards them that believe? Do 
you see the exceeding greatness of the you see the hope of the calling?” 


1 ie a EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. 


more the construction is broken, to be picked up again in v. ie 
We find the verb at last in‘ He hath quickened us together with 
Christ’. 

So that the line of thought is this: The power which the Apostle 
specially prays that they may know is the very power by which 
God has raised Christ from the dead and seated Him in the 
heavenly region (i 20), and also has quickened them (both Gentiles 
and Jews, as he breaks off to explain), and raised them, and 
seated them in the heavenly region in Christ (ii 5, 6). In the 
original the sequence is brought out clearly by the repetition of 
the verbs of i 20 in a compound form in ii 6. 


AND you, who were dead in your trespasses and sins, 
*wherein in time past ye walked according to the course of this 
world, according to the prince of the power of the air, of the 
spirit that now worketh in the sons of disobedience ; 3wherein 
we also all had our conversation in time past in the lusts of our 
flesh, doing the desires of our flesh and of owr minds, and were 
by nature children of wrath, even as the rest :—+but God, being 
rich in mercy, for His great love wherewith He hath loved us, 
Seven though we were dead in trespasses hath quickened us 
together with Christ,—by grace ye are saved,—°and hath 
raised us together and seated us together in the heavenly 
places in Christ Jesus: 7that in the ages to come He might 
shew forth the exceeding riches of His grace in His kindness 
toward us in Christ Jesus. *For by grace are ye saved through 
faith; and that not of yourselves: 7 7s the gift of God: Snot of 
works, lest any man should boast. *°For we are His workman- 
ship, created in Christ Jesus unto good works, which God hath 
afore prepared that we should walk in them. 


The grammatical construction is often broken in St Paul’s 
writings from a desire to clear up obscurities at once and to fore- 
stall possible misconceptions. His style reminds us of the freedom 
and rapidity of conversation: it hurries eagerly on, regardless of 
formal rules, inserting full explanations in a parenthesis, trusting 
to repetitions to restore the original connexion, and above all 
depending on emphasis to drive the meaning home. We have the 
less cause to be surprised at this freedom of composition, when we 
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remember that several of his epistles contain the clearest indi- 
cations that the Apostle’s practice was to dictate his letters to an 
amanuensis’. Accordingly in many cases the force of a passage 
will most readily be felt when we read it rapidly or read it aloud. 

Tn the present instance the Apostle desires to work out a simple 
parallel. The mighty power of God, he would say, which raised 
Christ from the dead and seated Him in the heavenly region, has 
been at work in you as well. For you too were dead, and you too 
it has raised from the dead and seated with Christ in the heavenly 
places. But he breaks off in the middle to explain (1) in what 
sense he could speak of them as dead, and (2) that not only they, 
the Gentiles, were dead, but the Jews likewise. Quite similarly in 
i 13 he had broken off to say that not the Jews only had been taken 
as God’s portion, but they, the Gentiles, likewise. 


‘Dead in your trespasses and sins’; that is to say, you were 
dead, not with a physical death as Christ was, but with the death of 
sin ; dead while you lived, because you lived in sin. This state of 
death was the inevitable condition of those who had no life beyond 
the life of this world, which is dominated by death and the lords of 
death *. 

‘ According to the course of this world’. The expression of the 
original is pleonastic. The Apostle might have said either ‘this 
age’, or ‘this world’. But for the sake of emphasis he says, in a 
phrase which we cannot use in English without ambiguity, ‘the 
age of this world’. ‘This age’ and ‘this world’ represent a single 
Hebrew phrase, which is often found in the Rabbinic writings, 
where it stands in contrast to ‘the age (or ‘ world’) to come’, that 
is to say, the age introduced by the advent of the Messiah. The 
contrast is not found in the canonical books of the Old Testament ; 
but it occurs frequently in 2 (4) Esdras. Thus we read: ‘The 
Most High hath made this world for many, but the world to come 
for a few’. The same contrast is found in St Matthew’s Gospel, 
and we have had it already in this epistle *, 

St Paul is in agreement with contemporary Jewish thought in 
regarding ‘this age’ as evil and as transitory (see Gal. i 4, 1 Cor. 
vii 31). Instead of being ‘conformed’ to it, Christians are to be 
‘transfigured’ even now ‘by the renewing of their mind’. For them 


+ Compare e.g. Rom. xvi 22, 1 Cor. 3 See Eph. i 21, and the com- 
xvi 21, Col. iv 18, 2 Thess. iii 17. mentary on that verse. Compare also 

* On ‘life’ and ‘death’ in a spiritual 2 (4) Esdr. vi g, ‘For Esau is the end 
sense see the striking wordsof Dr Hort of this world, and Jacob is the begin- 
(Hulsean Lectures, App. pp. 189 ff.). ning of it that followeth’. 
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this ‘world’ is already dead, having been itself ‘crucified’ in the Gal. vi 14’ 
crucifixion of Christ. 

‘According to the prince of the power of the air’. Tere again 
the Apostle adopts the language of his contemporaries. It was the 
general belief of his time that through the Fall the whole world had 
become subject to evil spirits, who had their dwelling in the air, 
and were under the control of Satan as their prince. So in the 
New Testament itself we read of ‘the power of darkness’, in Ool.i13. 
contrast with the kingdom of Christ; of ‘the power of Satan’, and re te Matt 
even ‘the kingdom of Satan’; and Beelzebub is named as ‘the xii. 26; _ 
prince of the devils’, Later on in this epistle we have a further Matiti22 
description of ‘the spiritual hosts of wickedness’, who are called vi 12 
in a strange phrase ‘the world-rulers of this darkness’. 

This ‘power (or ‘authority’) of the air’ is further described by 
a collective term as ‘the spirit that now worketh in the sons of iir 
_ disobedience’. The phrase is carefully chosen so as to suggest that 
the world-power as a whole stands in sharp contrast to God. It is 
‘a, spirit’, and it ‘worketh’—the same forcible word which has been i 11, 20 
used twice already of the Divine working. 

‘The sons of disobedience’ is a Hebraism. It recurs in v 6. 
Compare also Luke xvi 8, xx 34, ‘the sons of this world’ (or ‘age’): 
' and contrast 1 Thess. v 5, ‘sons of light’ and ‘sons of day’. In 
_ rendering it into Greek the word ‘children’ is sometimes used 
instead of ‘sons’; as in ii 3 ‘children of wrath’, and v 8 ‘children 
of the light’: but the meaning is precisely the same. 


Lest the Gentiles should seem for a moment to be placed in a 

= worse position than the Jews, St Paul breaks off to insert a guard- 
ing clause. We were all alike, he says, in this evil case. ‘ Wherein ii 3 
we also all had owr conversation in time past in the lusts of our flesh, 
doing the desires of our flesh and of our minds’. 

Whether in Gentile or in Jew this lower life was hateful to 
God: it was a life of disobedience, and as such it incurred the 
Divine wrath. We ‘were by nature children of wrath, even as the 
rest’, 

‘Children of wrath’ is, as we have seen, an expression parallel 
to ‘sons of disobedience’. That the ‘wrath’ here spoken of must 
be the Divine wrath, and not human ‘ passion’, is made clear by a 
later passage, in which similar phraseology recurs: ‘on account v6 
of these things the wrath of God cometh upon the sons of dis- 
obedience’. Moreover, to interpret ‘wrath’ in this place as 
‘passion’ would destroy the contrast which immediately follows 
between ‘wrath’ and ‘mercy’. The phrase plainly signifies ‘objects 
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of the Divine wrath’: compare Rom. i 18, ii 5, 8, where ‘the wrath 
of God’ is shewn to attend Gentiles and Jews alike who do amiss. 

Thus far the expression involves no difficulty. This is what 
St Paul has always taught: Jew and Gentile are in the same case: 
they have alike lived in sin: they are alike ‘sons of disobedience’ 
and ‘children of wrath’. 

But into the latter phrase he inserts the words ‘by nature’: 
‘children by nature of wrath’ is the order of the original. In 
interpreting these words it is important to remember that we are 
accustomed to use the word ‘nature’ much more freely than it was 
used in St Paul’s day. We speak, for instance, of ‘an evil nature’: 
but there is no such term to be found in the New Testament’. So 
too we often use the word ‘natural’ in a depreciatory sense, as 
when we render 1 Cor. ii 14, ‘The natural man receiveth not the 
things of the Spirit of God’. But in the Greek the word is yuyxuxds, 
‘the man of soul’, as opposed to zvevjatixds, ‘the man of spirit’. 
The Greek word for ‘nature’ is a neutral word. It simply means 
the natural constitution of a thing, or the thing in itself apart from 
anything that may come to it from outside. As a rule it has a 
good meaning rather than a bad: thus ‘according to nature’ is 
good, ‘contrary to nature’ is bad; compare Rom. xi 21 ff, and 
Rom. i 26. 

An important example of St Paul’s use of the phrase ‘by 


Rom. ii 14 nature’ is found in the words, ‘When the Gentiles, which have 


Gal, li 15 


Gal. iv 8 


not Law, by nature do the things of the Law’: ie. without the 
intervention of a direct revelation. Other examples are, ‘We are 
by nature Jews’: ie. we have not become such ; we are such: and, 
‘those which by nature are not gods’, though they may be thought 
such and called such. 

The sense of the present passage is: We were in ourselves chil- 
dren of wrath, even as the rest: but God in His mercy did not 
leave us to ourselves—as the Apostle hurries on to say, breaking his 
sentence again in order to point the contrast. We must be careful, 
then, while retaining the rendering ‘by natwre’, not to introduce 
later meanings and associations of the word ‘nature’; nor to 
make St Paul throw the blame upon a defect of constitution which 
necessarily led to sin and wrath. That is not the teaching of this 
passage. ‘By nature’, as St Paul used the words, men were not 
necessarily led to do wrong: they could not shift the blame on to 
their ‘nature’. 

1 In 2 Pet.i4 we read of a ‘Divine in contrast to a ‘nature of beasts’ 
nature’ (dela pvows); and in Jas. iii 7 — (pvors Onplwv). 
of a ‘human nature’ (avOpwarlyn pais) 
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Much of the confusion which has shrouded the meaning of 
the passage is probably due to the word ‘children’. This sug- 
gests to many minds the idea of infancy: so that St Paul is 
taken to mean that by our birth as children we came under the 
Divine wrath. But this is quite foreign to his meaning here. He 
is not thinking, as in Rom. v, of the sin and death in which we are 
involved through Adam’s disobedience. He is speaking of actual 
transgressions, of a conversation in the lusts of the flesh. Atten- 
tion to the two parts of the phrase has shewn us (1) that ‘children 
of wrath’ is a Hebraism for ‘objects of wrath’, and (2) that ‘by 
nature’ means simply ‘in ourselves’, as apart from the Divine 
purpose of mercy. So that the common misinterpretation which 
makes the phrase mean ‘deserving cf wrath from the moment of 
birth’ is due to a neglect first of a Hebrew, and then of a Greek 
idiom. 


St Paul hastens on, as so often, from sin to grace, only mention- 
ing sin in order to shew how grace more than meets it: compare 
Rom. iii 23 f., v r2—21. Here sin and wrath lead on to ‘a wealth 
of mercy’, as in the previous chapter sin led on to ‘a wealth of 
grace’, 


‘ Even though we were dead in trespasses’. With these words he ii 5 


_ takes up the broken sentence of v. 1: only now the Jew has been 
' linked with the Gentile in the ‘disobedience’ and the ‘wrath’, and 
therefore must be kept with the Gentile in the ‘mercy’. Hence 
not ‘you,’ but ‘we’. 

‘He hath quickened us together with Christ,—by grace ye are 
. saved’. St Paul’s affection for the word ‘grace’, the word which to 
him sums up his own special proclamation’, the word which is his 
sign-manual ‘in every epistle’, leads him to break off again to insert 
it ; and the insertion itself will presently be repeated and expanded, 
causing a yet further digression (v. 8). 

‘Ye are saved’: not ‘ye are being saved’ (present)—salvation 
regarded as in process”: nor ‘ye were saved’ (aorist)—salvation as 
a single Divine act®: but ‘ye are saved’, or ‘ye have been saved’ 
(perfect)—-salvation as a Divine act completed indeed, but regarded 
as continuous and permanent in its issues. 


‘And hath raised us together (with Him) and seated us together ii 


(with Him) in the heavenly places in Christ Jesus ’*, The compound 


1 See the detached note on the that were being saved’. 

meanings of xapus. 3 As in Rom. vili 24, ‘for by hope 
2 As in 1 Cor.i18,xv2; 2 Cor.ii were we saved’, 

18; and especially Acts ii 47, ‘them 
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verbs (cuvijyeper and ovvexaGicev) are intended to recall the simple 
verbs (éyepas and xaficas) of i 20. Christ was dead, and was raised 
from the dead. We too, in a true sense, were dead, and as truly 
were raised from the dead in His Resurrection: aye, and were 
seated, even as He was seated, in the heavenly sphere’. 

All this is spoken of as a Divine act contemporaneous with the 
Resurrection and Ascension of Christ. It is wholly independent of 
any human action. It is the free grace of God, which has lifted us 
into a new world in Christ. As its motive the Apostle can but 
suggest the glorification of grace. As he had said before that the 
Election and the Adoption were ‘to the praise of the glory of His 
grace’: so here he says, ‘that in the ages to come He might shew 
Sorth the exceeding riches of His grace in His kindness toward us in 
Christ Jesus’. 

‘For by grace’, he repeats, ‘are ye saved through faith’: and 
lest by any means the possibility of merit should seem to creep in 
with the mention of the ‘faith’ which realises this great salvation, 
he adds at once: ‘and that not of yourselves; it is the gift of God: 
not of works, lest any man should boast’: or, if we may slightly 
paraphrase the words to force out the meaning of the original: 
‘aye, and not of yourselves: the gift, for such it is, is God’s gift: 
not of works, that none may have ground to boast’. 


‘ For we are His workmanship’: more closely, ‘for His making 
we are’—words which recall Ps. c 3: ‘it is He that hath made us, 
and not we ourselves’. But the words which here follow shew that 
it is not of the first Creation that St Paul is speaking. There has 
been a new Making of Man in Christ. We have been ‘created in 
Christ Jesus’. 

This is that New Creation of which St Paul speaks in Gal. 
vi 15, as having done away with the distinction between those who 
were within the Jewish covenant and those who were outside it: 
‘for neither is circumcision anything, nor uncircumcision ; but 
(there is) a new creation’, Similarly in 2 Cor. v 16 f. he declares 
that distinctions of the flesh are done away : ‘ We from henceforth 
know no man after the flesh...so that if any man be in Christ, 
(there is) a new creation: the old things have passed away : lo, 
they have become new’. 

Mankind had started as One in the original Creation. But in 
the course of the world’s history, through sin on the one hand, and 
on the other hand through the revelation of God to a selected 
People, a division had come in. Mankind was now Two and not 


1 See above pp. 20 ff. 
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One. There was the privileged Jew, and there was the unprivileged 
Gentile. It was the glory of grace to bring the Two once more 
together as One in Christ. A new start was thus made in the 
world’s history. St Paul called it a New Creation. 

We shall see presently the importance which he attaches to this 
view. ‘He is our peace’, he says, ‘who hath made both One... 
that He might create the Two in Himself into One New Man, 
making peace’, And so again, later on, he speaks of ‘the New 
Man, which according to God is created in righteousness’. 

The New Creation, then, in St Paul’s language is that fresh 
beginning in the history of the human race by which the old division 
is done away, and the unity of mankind is restored. It was for the 
realisation of this unity that St Paul laboured and suffered. His 
supreme mission was to proclaim Christ as the centre of a united 
humanity. And this is the drift of our present passage. The 
Apostle has been speaking of the relation of both Gentile and Jew 
to Christ. Both alike were in themselves the objects of Divine 
wrath by reason of their disobedience : but both alike, though dead, 
were quickened, raised, exalted, with and in Christ Jesus. Man was 
made anew by God. Free grace had done it all: works, or ‘merit’, 
as we should say, had no part in the matter. It was a New 
Creation: ‘God’s making are we, created in Christ Jesus’. 


‘Created in Christ Jesus unto good works, which God hath afore ii 


prepared that we should walk in them’, Not ‘of works’, but ‘unto 
works’. The Divine purpose is not achieved apart from the ‘good 
works’ of men: only it does not begin from them, but leads to 
them. They are included in the Divine will for man: they are 
ready for our doing ; and we are created to do them. This reference 
to ‘works’ is an echo of the earlier controversial teaching. It is 
directly suggested by the mention of ‘faith’, which is the human 
response to the Divine ‘ grace’. 


We must not allow our attention to be distracted by the details 
of interpretation from the very remarkable thought which is 
enshrined in the verses which we have been considering. The 


Apostle has been praying that God would grant to those to whom i 


he is writing the Spirit of wisdom and revelation, with a view to 


their knowing in particular the mighty energy that is at work in i 


themselves and in all Christian people. It is that miraculous power 
which raised and exalted Christ. It has in like manner raised and 
exalted them in Christ: for they cannot be separated from Him, 
even as the Body cannot be separated from its Head. The result 
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present ‘age’, or ‘world’, and sets them ‘in the heavenly sphere’. 
It lifts them above the control of the world-forces which rule here 
below, and seats them where Christ is seated above all the powers 
that are or can be. It lifts them out of death—the death of sin— 
and makes them truly alive. It annihilates the old distinction 
between Gentile and Jew, and inaugurates a New Creation of man- 
kind: for Gentile and Jew. alike were dead, and alike have been 
quickened and exalted in Christ Jesus. And all this is the free 
gift of God, His sovereign grace. 

The same teaching, couched to some extent in the same words, 
may be gathered out of various parts of the Epistle to the Colossians 
(see especially i 21, ii 12, 13, 20); and there it is pressed to the 
logical conclusion, which is only hinted at in the ‘good works’ of 
our passage. For there the Apostle urges: ‘If therefore ye 
have been raised together with Christ, seek the things that are 
above, where Christ is, seated at the right hand of God: set your 
thought on the things that are above, not on the things that are on 
the earth. For ye have died, and your life is hidden with Christ 
in God’, 

Nor is the teaching by any means confined to these two epistles. 
We need but recall the sixth chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, 
where again the logical conclusion is vigorously pressed: ‘In like 
manner do ye also reckon yourselves dead to sin, but living to God 
in Christ Jesus’, 

In our present passage the practical issue is not insisted on, but 
merely hinted at in passing. The Apostle’s main thought is the 
unity which has thus been brought about, and the new hope which 
accordingly is opened up for mankind as a whole. Hence he passes 
on at once to expound the wealth of privilege to which, as the result 
of this new unity, his Gentile readers have been introduced. 


* WHEREFORE remember that in time past ye, the Gentiles 
in the flesh, who are called the Uncircumcision by that which 
is called the Circumcision, in the flesh, made by hands,—* that 
at that time without Christ ye were aliens from the common- 
wealth of Israel and strangers from the covenants of promise, 
having no hope and without God in the world. "But now in 
Christ Jesus ye who in time past were far off have been made 
nigh by the blood of Christ. ™ For He is our peace, who hath 
made both one, and hath broken down the middle wall of the 
partition, “having abolished in His flesh the enmity, the law 
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of commandments contained in ordinances: that He might 
create in Himself of the twain one new man, so making peace ; 
“and that He might reconcile both unto God in one body by 
the cross, having slain the enmity thereby: “and He came and 
preached peace to you which were afar off, and peace to them 
that were nigh ; “for through Him we both have our access in 
one Spirit unto the Father. So then ye are no more strangers 
and sojourners, but ye are fellow-citizens with the saints, and 
of the household of God, *being built upon the foundation 
of the apostles and prophets, Christ Jesus Himself being the 
corner-stone ; “in whom all the building fitly framed together 
groweth into an holy temple in the Lord; *in whom ye also 
are being builded together for an habitation of God in the 
Spirit. 

‘ Wherefore remember’. It is hard for us to realise the vital ii x1 
interest of this teaching to St Paul’s readers. To us the distinction 
of Jew and Gentile is not the most important fact in human life. 
The battle for our privilege as Gentile Christians—for our part 
and place in Christ—was fought and won eighteen hundred years 
ago. We have forgotten the struggle and the victory altogether. 
We do not recognise that this was a decisive battle of the world’s 
history. 

But for the Gentiles to whom St Paul wrote the abolition of this 
great distinction was everything. For five and twenty years the 
conflict had been raging. At one moment the issue had depended 
ona single man. A little place the Christian Jew was prepared to 
allow to the Christian Gentile. He might be like ‘the stranger in 
the gates’: but he could not be as the true born child of privilege, 
unless indeed he were prepared to abandon his Gentile position, and 
by circumcision identify himself with the Jew. 

At one critical moment even St Peter withdrew himself, and Gal.iirrff. 
would not sit at the same table with the Gentile Christians, St 
Barnabas at that moment was likewise carried away. St Paul stood 
alone. He saw that everything depended on absolute equality 
within the Church of Christ. He withstood St Peter to the face, 
and brought him to his true self again. That scene and a score of 
others, when in different ways the same struggle was being waged, 
left a deep mark on St Paul’s mind. Two Churches or one—that to 
his mind was the question at issue. One Church, in the providence 
of God, and through the work of St Paul, it was destined to be. 
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The struggle was over—but only just over—when he wrote this 
letter. It was the morrow of the victory. Can we marvel that 
while it was vivid in his memory, and in the memories of all, he 
should delight again and again to remind the Gentiles of what had 
been gained? ‘ Wherefore remember’. 


‘Remember that in time past ye, the Gentiles in the flesh’. The 
connexion appears to be this. We—both Gentiles and Jews, with 
no distinction now—are God’s New Creation in Christ; created 
with an end to fulfil, a path marked out to tread. Wherefore 
remember what you were, and what you are. You were the 
despised, outside, alien Gentiles, while these fleshly distinctions 


2 Cor. v 16 lasted. But now that ‘we know no man after the flesh’, now that 


the New Creation has made the Two no longer Two, but One, all is 
yours : you have equal rights of citizenship, an equal place in the 
family of God; you go to make up the Temple in which it pleases 
God to dwell. 

‘Remember that in time past ye, the Gentiles in the flesh’,—while 
‘the flesh’ was the ground of distinction, as it was while the sign 
of God’s covenant was a mark made by a man’s hand on a man’s 
flesh—‘ who are called the Uncircwmeision by that which is called 
the Circumcision, in the jlesh, made with hands’. There is no 
necessary trace of contempt, as has been sometimes thought, in the 
expressions, ‘who are called the Uncircumcision’, and ‘which is 
called the Circumcision’. These were familiar names on Jewish 
lips, even if St Paul himself will not lend them his sanction. There 
is no ground for the interpretation, ‘the so-called’, as if the Apostle 
meant that the distinctions were absurd or unreal. They were very 
real and very tremendous; but they were done away in the New 
Creation. So far as there is any depreciation of circumcision in the 
passage, it is found in the last words, which are intended to suggest 
that it belongs to an order that is material and transient. 

The emphasis which the Apostle wishes to lay on the words ‘the 
Gentiles’ has led him again to expand, and so the sentence is broken. 
This is the third time in the epistle that he has broken his sentence 
to emphasise the position of the Jew and the Gentile: compare i 13 
and ii 3. Nothing could more clearly shew the place this question 
held in his thought. 

‘That at that time without Christ ye were aliens from the common- 
wealth of Israel and strangers from the covenants of promise’, A 
contrast is here drawn between their old position, ‘at that time 
without Christ’, and their new position, ‘now in Christ Jesus’ 
(v. 13). This contrast is somewhat obscured if we render, as in the 
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Authorised Version, ‘that at that time ye were without Christ, 
being aliens’ &c. They are called upon to remember not simply 
that they were without Christ, but what they were without Christ. 
It is interesting to compare with this statement of disabilities 
the Apostle’s catalogue in an earlier epistle of the privileges of those 
whom he terms ‘his brethren, his kinsfolk after the flesh’: they Rom. ix 
‘are Israelites’; theirs ‘are the adoption, and the glory, and the 3—5 
covenants, and the giving of the law, and the worship, and the 
promises’; theirs ‘are the fathers’, that is, the patriarchs and 
prophets, the heroes of the past; and of them ‘is the Christ accord- 
ing to the flesh’. These were their distinctive privileges, which 
marked them as the Elect People. It was these things that the 
Gentiles had lacked. 
‘In Christ’, indeed, as they now were, all was theirs ; but ‘ with- 
out Christ’, as they had been, they were unenfranchised ‘ outlanders’, 
aliens and foreigners, with no rights of citizenship in the sacred Gen. xvii7 
commonwealth, with no share in the covenants which guaranteed Take 
the promise made to ‘ Abraham and his seed for ever’. vot ee 
‘ Having no hope’. The Jew had a hope: the Gentile had none. 
The golden age of the Gentile was in the past: his poets told him 
_ of it, and how it was gone. The Jew’s golden age was in the 
- future: his prophets told him to look forward to its coming. 
i ‘And without God’. Though there were ‘gods many and lords 1 Cor. viii 
many’, yet in the true sense they had no God. It had not yet ° 
been revealed, as it was revealed through Christ, that ‘the God of Rom. iii 
the Jews’ was ‘the God of the Gentiles also’. oe 
This is the only place in the New Testament where the word 
- a§eos occurs. It is in no contemptuous sense that the Apostle 
speaks of them as having been ‘atheists’, or ‘godless’. It was the 
simple and sad description of their actual state, not indeed from 
their own, but from the only true point of view. 
The charge of ‘atheism’ was hurled again and again by the 
heathen at the Christians of the early days. Justin Martyr com- 
plains that Christians were persecuted as afeo, and reminds the 
persecutors that Socrates had been put to death as déeos. On a 
memorable occasion the phrase was turned back on those who used 
it. The Martyrdom of Polycarp tells (c. 9) how the proconsul bade 
the aged bishop, in words which it was customary to employ, 
‘Swear by the genius of the emperor; repent; say, Away with 
the atheists’ (Atpe rods d@éovs—meaning the Christians). ‘Then 
Polycarp, looking towards the people and waving with his hand, 
groaned and looked up to heaven and said, Alpe tous aGeous’, It 
was they and not the Christians, who had no God. 
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‘In the world’. These words are the positive description of the 
state which the Apostle has hitherto been describing entirely by 
negatives, Coming at the close, they stand in sharp contrast to 
what immediately follows: ‘but now in Christ Jesus...’ 

They are not however to be taken by themselves, but in close 
connexion with the two preceding phrases. The world, to St Paul, 
is the present outward order of things; not of necessity to be 
characterised as evil; but evil, when considered as apart from God, 
or as in opposition to God. Without a hope, and without a God— 
this was to be ‘in the world’ and limited to the world, with nothing 
to lift them above the material and the transient. It was to be, in 
St John’s language, not only ‘in the world’, but ‘of the world’. 


‘ But now in Christ Jesus ye who in time past were far off have 
been made nigh by the blood of Christ’, In the remainder of this 
section the Apostle reverses the picture. They were ‘ without 
Christ...in the world’: they are ‘in Christ Jesus’. The distance 
between the unprivileged and the privileged is annihilated: ‘the 
far’ has become ‘near’. These are Old Testament terms: the 
allusion is more explicitly made below in v. 17. 

‘ By the blood of Christ’, or (more literally) ‘in the blood of the 
Christ’. So ini 7 we had ‘through His blood’, when the Apostle 
was speaking of the Emancipation, before he had distinguished the 
two classes of Jew and Gentile, and when he was describing the 
blessings of the new Election in the imagery of the old covenant. 
We may reserve to a later point the consideration of his present 
use of the words. 

‘ For He is owr peace’, The pronoun is emphatic in the original. 
We might render: ‘For He Himself is our peace’, or ‘For it is He 
who is our peace’, 

Note that the Apostle, having taken two words from the passage 
in Isaiah, now takes a third. In fact it is thus that the word 
‘peace’ is suggested to him: for the old promise ran : ‘ Peace, peace 
to him that is far off, and to him that is nigh’. ‘It is He’, says 
St Paul, ‘who is our peace’. Note also the change in the pronouns— 
from ‘ye’ to ‘our’. To you and to us the peace has come. We 
were strangers to one another; nay, we were enemies: ‘it is He | 
who is our peace’. | 

He, ‘who hath made both one’—both the parts one whole. The 
neuter of the original cannot well be expressed by an English 
translation. Lower down, instead of the neuter he will use the 
masculine: ‘that He might create the two (men) into one new man, 
(so) making peace’, 
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This is the most perfect peace: not the armed peace of rival 
powers, not even the peace of the most friendly alliance ; but the 
peace which comes from absolute unity. There can be no morea 
quarrel, when there are no more two, but only one. 


‘And hath broken down the middle wall of the partition’ ; that is, 
the intervening wall which formed the barrier. 

To understand the metaphor we must know something of the 
construction of the Temple in St Paul’s day. The area which had 
been enclosed by Herod the Great was very large. It consisted of 
court within court, and innermost of all the Holy Place and the Holy 
of Holies, There were varying degrees of sanctity in these sacred 
places. Into the Holy of Holies only the High Priest could enter, 
and that once in the year. The Holy Place was entered daily and 
incense was burned by a priest on the golden altar at the moment 
of the sacrifice of the morning and evening lamb. This sacrifice took 
place outside in the Court of the Priests, where was the great Altar 
of Burnt-offerings. Outside this again were two further courts—the 
Court of the Sons of Israel immediately adjacent, and beyond this 
on the east the Court of the Women. The whole of the localities 
thus far mentioned formed a raised plateau: from it you descended 
at various points down five steps and through gates in a lofty wall, to 
find yourself not yet outside the temple-precincts, but on a narrow 
platform overlooking another large court—the outer court to which 
Gentiles who desired to see something of the glories of the Temple, 
or to offer gifts and sacrifices to the God of the Jews, were freely 
admitted. Further in than this court they were forbidden on pain 
of death to go. The actual boundary line which the Gentile might 
not cross was not the high wall with its gates, but a low stone 
barrier about five feet in height which ran round at the bottom of 
fourteen more steps’. 

In the year 1871, during the excavations which were being 
made on the site of the Temple on behalf of the Committee of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, M. Clermont Ganneau found one of 
the very pillars which Josephus describes as having been set up on 
the barrier to which St Paul here refers. It is now preserved in 


1 This account is derived from 
Josephus Antigg.xv 11, B.J.v 5. In 
the latter passage he says: ‘As you 
went on through this first court to the 
second there was a stone fence run- 
ning all round, three cubits high and 


most beautifully worked; on it there 
were set up at equal distances pillars 
setting forth the law of sanctity, some 
in Greek and some in Roman charac- 
ters, how that no man of another race 
might pass within the sanctuary’. 
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the Museum at Constantinople, and it bears the following inscrip- 
tion in Greek letters’: 

NO MAN OF ANOTHER NATION TO ENTER 

WITHIN THE FENCE AND ENCLOSURE 

ROUND THE TEMPLE. AND WHOEVER IS 

CAUGHT WILL HAVE HIMSELF TO BLAME 

THAT HIS DEATH ENSUES. 


That barrier, with its series of inscribed stones threatening 
death to the intruder, was still standing in the Temple courts at the 
moment when St Paul boldly proclaimed that Christ had broken it 
down. It still stood: but it was already antiquated, obsolete, out 
of date, so far as its spiritual meaning went. The sign still stood: 
but the thing signified was broken down. The thing signified was 
the separation between Gentile and Jew. That was done away in 
the person of Jesus Christ. A few years later the sign itself was 
dashed down in a literal ruin. Out of that ruin a fragment of it 
has been dug, after exactly eighteen hundred years, to enforce 
St Paul’s words, and by a striking object lesson to bid us, the 
Gentiles, ‘remember’ that in Christ Jesus we who were ‘far off’ 
have been ‘made nigh’. 


At this point we may pause to draw out in greater fulness the 
teaching of the Apostle in this passage. He has called on the 
Gentiles, who have newly been admitted into a position of absolute 
equality of privilege with the Jew, to remember what they were 
and what they now are. They were the Gentiles, according to a 
distinction which he describes by the words ‘in the flesh’; that is 
to say, they were the Uncircumcision, as they were called by those 
who on their part were called the Circumcision. The distinction 
was an external one: it was made ‘in the flesh’; it was made by a 
man’s hand. The very terms suggest—and are chosen to suggest— 
that it was temporary, not eternal. But it was not therefore un- 
real; nor was it wrong: it was part of the Divine method for the 
education of the world. It is done away now ; but it was divinely 
ordained, and tremendous in its reality while it lasted. 

This is what they were. There was a dividing line, and they 
were on the wrong side of it. And consequently, as he goes on to 
say, they were not only without the sign of privilege, but without 
the privilege itself. For they were not members of the Chosen 
People: they were aliens, they were strangers: they knew nothing 
of a Divine fellowship, a sacred polity, in which men were linked 
to one another and to God, in which God had entered into covenant 


1 For the Greek text see the commentary ad loc. 
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with men and had blessed them with a promise which brightened 
their outlook into the future. Nothing of all this was for them: 
they had no hope, no God: they were in the world without a hope 
and without a God—the world, which might be so full of hope and 
so full of God, to those who knew the Divine purpose and their 
own share in it; but which was as a fact to them, in their isolated, 
unprivileged condition, a hopeless and a godless world. That is 
what they were: it would do them good to think upon it. 

If we bear in mind how closely St Paul links together member- 
ship in a Divine polity and fellowship with God Himself, we shall 
be saved from some difficulties of interpretation later on, He did 
not deny that God was working in the hearts of the Gentiles all 
the while: something of God could be known to them, was known 
to them: ‘He left not Himself without witness’; He was always Actsxiv17 
doing them good : their sin consisted in their rebellion against Him 
who made Himself felt among them, at least in some degree, as the 
Lord of their spirits. But they were not like the favoured Jews, 
who knew God and had been brought into an actual fellowship 
with Him, who had God ‘so nigh unto them’, who were claimed Deut. iv 7 
every moment of their lives as God’s own ; so that in a peculiar 
sense God was ‘the God of Israel’, and Israel was ‘the Israel of 
God’. 

The Jew, and the Jew alone, was nigh to God. And hence it 
followed that to be nigh to the Jew was to be nigh to God, and to 
be far from the Jew was to be far from God. 

This then is what St Paul says: You were far off, but now you 
have been made nigh. In the first instance he means, You were 


- far off from the Jewish commonwealth and the covenants that con- 


tained the promise: but he cannot separate this thought from that 
other which gave it all its meaning and importance—far from the 
sacred commonwealth is far from God. 

We must go back upon his life-long training, if we would under- 
stand his position. From a child he had been taught that he was 
a member of a Selected People, that he was brought into a Divine 
fellowship. This membership, this citizenship in the sacred polity, 
was the fact on which his whole life rested. This was what made 
life worth living to him: this was his one only and sufficient 
hope for the great future. When he became a Christian this was 
not taken from him. Only he now saw that his People’s hope had 
come: he saw in Jesus the Messiah of his People’s longings. All, 
and more than all, that his prophets had foretold had actually come 
to pass. The Divine fellowship, the sacred commonwealth, was 
more than ever to him now. To be within it, as he knew he was, 
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was infinitely more precious a privilege, to be outside was far more 
grievous a disability, than ever it could have seemed before. 

Hence the deep pathos of his language as he describes the hopeless 

misery of the Gentile world. Hence too his supreme delight in pro- 
claiming, not that the Divine fellowship was suddenly at an end, but 
that the old limits by which it had been confined to a single race were 
done away ; that the world was no longer two parts—one privileged, 
the other unprivileged—but one whole, all privileged alike ; that the 
partition wall which had kept the Gentile at a distance was simply 
broken down, and that Jew and Gentile might enter hand in hand 
into the One Father’s house, ‘the house of prayer for all nations’. 
_ It was the fulfilment of the Jewish hope—not its disappointment 
—which had brought about this glorious issue. It was the Messiah 
who had done it. The Jew lost nothing: he gained everything— 
gained new brothers, gained the whole Gentile world. In Christ 
God had ‘ given him the heathen for his inheritance, and the utter- 
most parts of the earth for his possession’, 

The Gentile too had gained all. He indeed had nothing to lose, 
and could only gain. He had gained brotherhood with the Jew, a 
place in the Divine family, the franchise of the sacred polity, his 
passage across the partition which had divided him from the Jew 
and thereby had divided him from God. He was brought nigh— 
nigh to the Jew, and nigh to God. 

All this is in St Paul’s thought when he says: ‘Ye were far off, 
but ye have been made nigh’, 

We have not yet considered the important words which he adds 
to this statement: ‘in’ or ‘by the blood of the Christ’, The 
reconciliation by which ‘the far off’ and ‘the near’ are brought 
together—by which Gentile is made nigh to Jew and thereby nigh 


Heb. ix 18 to God—is ‘not without blood’. For neither was the Jew’s own 


covenant ‘without blood’. 

We need to remind ourselves that from the earliest days every 
treaty between man and man, as well as every covenant between 
man and God, was ratified and made sure by the blood of a sacrifice. 
All that is done away now, and we find it hard to do full justice to 
a conception so foreign to our ways of thinking. But we must bear 
this fact in mind if we would understand St Paul. The covenant 
between a nation and its deity was a covenant of blood: the peace 
between a nation and a nation was ratified by a victim’s blood’. 


1 The history of this idea, which by the late Professor W. Robertson 


played so large a part in human life Smith (part I. ‘Fundamental Institu- 
before the Christian era, is elaborately tions’). 


treated in Zhe Religion of the Semites 
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That the Messiah had been killed was at first sight the defeat 
and failure of all the expectation of which He had been the centre. 
His resurrection dispelled the gloom, and shewed that He had 
triumphed in spite of death—even through death, for He had shewn 
Himself the conqueror of death. His death was presently seen to 
have been a necessary stage of His work. It partook of the nature 
of a sacrifice. It was the blood of a covenant: so He Himself had 
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solemnly described it on the eve of His crucifixion—‘This is My Mark xiv 


Blood of the Covenant’. St Paul gives us here an interpretation of 
His words. The ‘blood of the Christ’ had made a new treaty he 
peace between the two opposing sections of humanity : it had made 
the two into one. ‘The blood of the Christ’ had made ‘ the far off’ 
to be ‘near’; it had widened out the old Covenant, so as to embrace 
those who had been outside: it had become the fulfilment of all the 
sacrificial blood-shedding of the old Covenant, which it superseded 
only by including it in a new Covenant, in which Jew and Gentile 
alike had access to the one and only God. His life-blood poured out 
as the ratification of the new Covenant, says St Paul, has made ‘the 
far off’ ‘near’; for He Himself is our peace ; He Himself has made 
the two parts one whole ; He Himself has broken down the partition- 
_ wall that shut off the one from the privileges of the other. 


; Up to this point the Apostle’s meaning is clear, when once we 
* have grasped the conceptions which lie behind his thought. But he 
_ is conscious that he has been using the language of metaphor, and 
he proceeds to elaborate and to interpret what he has been saying. 
The participial clause which follows is a re-statement in other terms 
_ of what has immediately preceded. 

% ‘ Having abolished in His flesh the enmity, the law of command- 
ments contained im ordinances’. This recasts and presents afresh 
the statements ‘He Himself is our peace’ and ‘ He hath broken 
down the middle wall of the partition’. ‘In His flesh’ corresponds 
to the emphatic pronoun ‘He Himself’; the abolition of ‘the 
enmity’ is a new description of ‘our peace’. As the division was 
symbolised and expressed in the barrier of the Temple, so ‘the 
enmity’ was expressed in ‘the law of commandments contained in 
ordinances’. Accordingly the breaking down of the Temple barrier 
is one and the same thing with the abolition of the enmity as it had 
taken outward shape in the enactments of the ritual law. 

But these phrases deserve to be considered one by one, ‘Jn 
His flesh’. ‘ His flesh’ is the scriptural term for what we speak of 
as His humanity, His human nature. ‘He took upon Him flesh’ 
was an early Christian mode of speaking of the mystery of the 
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Incarnation. It is the same in meaning with the great phrase of 
the Te Deum, Zu ad liberandum suscepisti hominem, ‘Thou tookest 
upon Thee man, to deliver him’. The flesh of Christ is our common 
humanity, which He deigned to make His own. So that in Him 
‘all flesh’, that is, all humanity, finds its meeting point. And thus 
He is Himself our peace : in His own person He has abolished our 
enmity. 
‘ The law of commandments contained in ordinances’ was abolished 
by Christ. The fulness of this expression is no doubt intentional. 
Matt. v17 Christ came ‘not to destroy’ the law, ‘but to fulfil’ it: not to 
break it down, but to fill it with its full meaning. Yet this was to 
do away with it in so far as it was a limited code of commands. 
All its commandments were swallowed up in the new commandment 
of love. In so far as it was petrified in enactments, and especially 
in those external ordinances which guided all the details of the 
Jew’s daily life and were meant above all things to keep him 
distinct from the outside Gentile,—just in that sense and in that 
measure it was annulled in Christ. This is made clearer by the 
guarding phrase ‘in ordinances’. The law, so far as it was a ‘law 
of commandments’ and was identified with external ‘ ordinances’, 
was abolished by Christ. 
The Apostle uses parallel language in the Epistle to the Colos- 
Col. iix4 sians. ‘He hath cancelled the bond that stood against us, (that 
consisted) in ordinances: He hath taken it out of the way, having 
nailed it to His cross’. And he asks, lower down, of those who 
seemed to wish to return to a modified system of external prohibi- 
Col. ii. 20, tions: ‘ Why are ye still ordinance-ridden?’ And at the same time 
aa he explains his meaning by examples of such ordinances: ‘Touch 
not, taste not, handle not’. To re-enact these was to abandon the 
Gospel and to return to ‘the commandments and doctrines of men’. 
‘The law of commandments in ordinances’ had an important 
use while the distinction ‘in the flesh’ between Jew and Gentile 
had to be clearly marked. The touch of certain things defiled, the 
taste of certain meats made a man unclean. To touch even in the 
commerce of the market what a Gentile had touched, to eat at the 
same table at which a Gentile ate—these things were defiling then. 
The ordinances were framed to prevent such pollution, such sins 
against the Divine covenant which marked off the Jews as a 
peculiar people. It was just these distinctions that were done away 
now; and with them the ordinances which enforced them were 
annulled. 
‘The law of commandments in ordinances’ was abolished, and 
abolished by the Messiah Himself. ‘In His flesh’ He had united 


My 
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those whom these distinctions had held apart; ‘in His blood’ He 
had made a new Covenant which included them both. 


‘That He might create in Himself of the twain one new man, so ii 15 
making peace’. This is the New Creation, the New Man, of which 
we have spoken already. Henceforth God deals with man as a 
whole, as a single individual, in Christ. Not as Two Men, the 
privileged and the unprivileged—Two, parted one from the other by 
a barrier in the most sacred of all the relations of life: but as One 
Man, united in a peace, which is no mere alliance of elements 
naturally distinct, but a concorporation, the common life of a single 
organism. 

‘And that He might reconcile both unto God in one body by the ii 16 
cross, having slain the enmity thereby’. Here the Apostle expresses 
what has all along been implied in his thought, namely, that the 
peace by which the Gentile was reconciled to the Jew was at the 
same time a peace with God. In the new Covenant which was 
made ‘in the blood of the Christ’ not only were the two sections of 
humanity brought nigh to one another, but both of them in the 
same moment were brought nigh to God. 

‘In one body’. This is the ‘one body’ which has resulted from 
» the union of the two sections. It is the ‘one body’ to which the 
_ ‘one Spirit’ of v. 18 corresponds. It is not the human body of the 
~ Lord Jesus; that was referred to above in v. 15 by the expression 
- ‘in His flesh’. Here St Paul is speaking of that larger Body of 

the exalted Christ, of which he has already declared that it is His i 23 

fulness or completion, and of which he will presently declare that iv 4 

‘there is one body and one Spirit, even as ye are called in one hope 
“of your calling’. 

‘ Having slain the enmity thereby’, that is, by the Cross. An 
alternative rendering is ‘having slain the enmity in Himself’, The 
meaning is the same in either case: and the expression is a bold 
one. Christ in His death was slain: but the slain was a slayer 
too. 


‘And He came and preached (or ‘published good tidings of”) ii 17 
peace to you which were afar off, and peace to them that were nigh’. 
In these words St Paul combines with the passage of Isaiah which 
he has already used in vv. 13, 14 another passage of the same book. 
‘Peace, peace to him that is far off and to him that is near, saith Isa. lvii 1g 
the Lord’, is combined with ‘ How beautiful upon the mountains Isa. lii 7 
are the feet of him that bringeth good tidings, that publisheth 
peace’. The verb ‘to publish good tidings’ is drawn by the Apostle 
from the Septuagint version of the latter passage. 
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In the words ‘He came and preached’ we have a reference not 
to the work of the Lord Jesus on earth before the Crucifixion, but 
to the work of the exalted Christ in announcing the peace which 
His death had made. 

‘ For through Him we both have our access in one Spirit unto the 
Father’. The new Covenant was henceforward the ground of the 
Jew’s approach to God, as. well as of the Gentile’s. For the old 
Covenant was swallowed up in the new. Jew and Gentile now 
rested alike on the new Covenant, and so all distinction between 
them was at an end. 

It is noteworthy that, as the Apostle proceeds, the hostility 
between Jew and Gentile has been gradually falling into the back- 
ground, The reconciliation of which he speaks is the reconciliation 
of both to God, even more than of each to the other; and the 
climax of all is found in the access of both to the common Father. 
For the supreme blessing which the new Covenant has secured is 
freedom of approach to Him who is to be known henceforth by His 
new Name, not as Jehovah the God of Israel, but as the Father, 

‘In one Spirit’. This phrase is the counterpart of the phrase 
‘in one body’ of v. 16. ‘In one body’ we both were reconciled to 
God: ‘in one Spirit’ we both have our access to the Father. The 
‘one body’ is animated by ‘one Spirit’. So, later on, the Apostle 
declares: ‘There is one body and one Spirit, even as ye have been 
called in one hope of your calling’. Even if the reference is not 
primarily to the Holy Spirit, yet the thought of Him as the Spirit 
of fellowship is necessarily present where the ‘one Spirit’ of the 
‘one body’ is spoken of. The Body of the Christ has a Spirit that 
dwells init. That Spirit is the Spirit of the Christ, the Holy Spirit. 
When we grasp this correlation of the Body of Christ and the Spirit 
of Christ, we can understand why in the Apostolic Creed the clause 
‘The Holy Catholic Church’ forms the first subdivision of the 
section which begins, ‘I believe in the Holy Ghost’. 


‘So then ye are no more strangers and sojourners, but ye are 
fellow-citizens with the saints’. The Apostle returns to his political 
metaphor, and uses a term which was well understood in the Greek 
cities. The ‘sojourners’ were a class of residents who were recog- | 
nised by law and were allowed certain definite privileges: but 
their very name suggested that their position was not a permanent 
one: they resided on sufferance only, and had no rights of citizen- 
ship. The Gentiles, says St Paul, are no longer in this position of 
exclusion from the franchise of the sacred commonwealth. They 
are ‘ fellow-citizens with the saints’, ‘The saints’ was a designation 
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proper to the members of the ancient People of God. They were 
a ‘holy nation’: they were ‘saints’ by virtue of their national 
consecration to Jehovah. The designation was naturally retained 
by St Paul, when the Chosen People was widened into the Catholic 
Church. To quote Bishop Lightfoot’s words': “The Christian 
Church, having taken the place of the Jewish race, has inherited 
all its titles and privileges ; it is ‘a chosen generation, a royal 
priesthood, an holy nation, a peculiar people’ (1 Pet. ii 9). All who 
have entered into the Christian covenant by baptism are ‘saints’ in 
the language of the Apostles. Even the irregularities and profli- 
gacies of the Corinthian Church do not forfeit it this title”. 

The Gentiles, then, had been admitted to full rights in the 
polity of ‘the saints’: they were now no less truly a part of the 
consecrated people than were the Jews. But the Apostle adds a 
further metaphor. He has just spoken of God as ‘the Father’, to 
whom they had been given access. In harmony with this he now 
declares that the Gentiles are members of God’s family, or house- 
hold : they have all the privileges of the sons of the house : they are 


‘of the household of God’. In this phrase he uses an adjective li 19 


(oixetos) which implies the word ‘house’ in the non-material sense in 
which we often use it ourselves: comp. 1 Tim. iii. 4 and 15. But 
we can scarcely doubt that it is the feeling of the radical meaning 


_ of the word that leads him on to the new metaphor which he at 


once developes, and which would seem excessively abrupt if it were 
not for this half-hidden connexion. They are not merely members 
of the household, but actually a part of the house of God. 

‘ Being built upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, 
* Christ Jesus Himself being the corner-stone’. They are not the first 
stones laid in the building: they are built up on others which were 
there before them. The foundation stones are the apostles and 
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prophets, the chief stone of all being Christ Jesus Himself, who is the Isa. xxviii 


‘corner-stone’, as the Old Testament writers had called the Messiah. 


16; 
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In an earlier epistle St Paul had emphatically declared: ‘ Other joy, jij 1) 


foundation can no man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ’. 
But there he is employing his metaphor in a different way. He is 
not speaking of persons who are builded in, but of persons who 
build. He himself, for example, is not a stone of the building, but 
‘a, wise master-builder’: those of whom he speaks are builders also, 
and their work will come to the testing. The foundation he has 
himself laid in the proclamation of Christ Jesus: it is not possible 
that any of them should lay any other foundation: but it is only 
too possible that the superstructure which they raise should be 
1 Note on Philippians i 3. 
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worthless, and that instead of wages for good work done they 
should come in for the fine which attached to careless or fraudulent 
workmanship. Here the application of the metaphor is different. 
The stones are persons: the foundation stones are the apostles 
and prophets, the most important stone of all being ‘ Christ Jesus 
Himself’. 

This last phrase is emphatic. Christ, the Messiah who had 
been spoken of beforehand as the corner-stone; Jesus, the human 
manifestation of the Christ in time: ‘Christ Jesus Himself’. He 
is part of the Body which He brings into being, for He is its Head: 
He is part of the House which He founds, for He is its Corner- 
stone. The passage in St Paul’s mind at this point is Isa. xxviii 16, 
as it was rendered by the Septuagint: ‘Behold, I lay for the 
foundations of Sion a stone costly and chosen, a precious corner- 
stone for the foundations thereof’. And just because he will speak 
of Christ in the old prophet’s terms as a corner-stone, he cannot 
here speak of Him as the whole foundation. 

We are naturally reminded by this passage of the saying of our 
Lord to St Peter: ‘I say unto thee, Thou art Peter (Ilézpos), and 
upon this rock (zérpa) I will build My Church, and the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against it: I will give to thee the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven’. Here we have the same metaphor, and again 
its application is slightly varied. In English the play upon words 
is wholly lost : in the Greek it is somewhat obscured by the change 
from Ilérpos to wérpa. The feminine word (7érpa) could not well be 
the name of a man, and accordingly the Greek name of Cepha was 
Tlérpos, which signifies a stone rather than a rock. But in the 
Aramaic, in which our Lord almost certainly spoke, there was no 
such difficulty. Cepha was equally a stone or a rock. So that the 
words must have run, just as we now read them in the Syriac 
versions: ‘Thou art Cepha, and upon this cephw I will build My 
Church’, 

It is worth our while to notice how the metaphor of a house is 
there applied to the Church. It is the Divine House which Christ 
will build (He is neither the foundation nor the corner-stone, but 
the Builder), and the keys of it He will place in the Apostle’s 
hands. Thus by a rapid transition the Apostle’s own relation to 
the house is expressed by a new metaphor; he is now the steward 
of the house: compare the prophet’s words: ‘I will give the 
key of the house of David...’. Thus the Church—the Ecclesia— 
corresponds to ‘the kingdom of heaven’, which the Messiah has 
come to establish: each of the designations being drawn from the 
past history of the sacred commonwealth, which was at once ‘the 
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Ecclesia of the sons of Israel’ and ‘the kingdom of Israel’. ‘My 
Ecclesia’, Christ says, (ic. My new Israel) ‘I will build’: compare 
Amos ix 11 f., cited in Acts xv 16 f., ‘I will build again the taber- 
nacle of David which is fallen down’. 

In our present passage the foundation is not Peter (Cepha, the 
rock) ; he is only a part with others of the foundation: not Christ, 
for even He is but a part, though the chief part, the corner-stone: 
but ‘the apostles and prophets’, The scope of these designations I 
have discussed elsewhere’. Here it is enough to say with regard 
to the former that though the Twelve and St Paul himself are no 
doubt primarily intended, we need not seek to narrow it to them to 
the exclusion of others who may have been founders or joint-founders 
of Churches. With regard to the latter the whole context makes 
it abundantly plain that St Paul is not taking us back from the 
New Covenant to the Old—not speaking of Old Testament prophets 
in the past—when he says that the apostles and prophets are the 
foundation of the new House of God. 

When St Paul speaks of Christ as the corner-stone, he uses a 
metaphor which appears to be wholly Oriental. The Greeks laid 
no stress on corner-stones. We must go to the East if we would 
_ understand at all what they mean. The corner-stones in the 
- Temple substructures, which have been excavated by the agency 
- of the Palestine Exploration Fund, are not, as we might perhaps 
~ have supposed, stones so shaped as to contain a right-angle, and 
_ thus by their projecting arms to bind two walls together; though 
it would appear from an incidental remark of Sir Henry Layard 
(Vineveh ii 254) that he had seen some such at Nineveh. They are 
= straight blocks which run up to a corner, where they are met in the 
angle by similar stones, the ends of which come immediately above 
or below them. These straight blocks are of great length, frequently 
measuring fifteen feet. The longest that has been found is described 
by Sir Charles Warren (Jerusalem Recovered, p. 121) in his account 
of the excavation of the southern wall of the sanctuary area. It 
measures 38 feet and g inches, and belongs to a very ancient period 
of building. It was such a stone as this that furnished the ancient 
prophet with his image of the Messiah. 


‘In whom all the building fitly framed together groweth unto an ii 21 


holy temple in the Lord’, The uncertainty which has attended the 
translation of these words may best be illustrated by bringing 
together the various forms of the English Version in this place’. 

1 See Encyclopedia Biblica, arts. 2 I cite the older renderings from 
‘Apostle’ and ‘Prophet (N. T.)’: see ‘The English Hexapla’ (Bagster, 
also below, pp. 97 f. 1841). 
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Wiciir.—1380. In whom eche bildynge made: wexeth in to 
an holi temple in the lord. 

TYNDALE.—1534. In whom every bildynge coupled togedder, 
groweth vnto an holy temple in the lorde. 

CRANMER.—1539. In whom what buyldyng soever is coupled 
together, it groweth vnto an holy temple in the Lorde. 

Grnrva.—t1557. In whom all the buyldying coupled together, 
groweth vnto an holy temple in the Lord. 

RueEIms.—1582. In whomal building framed together, groweth 
into an holy temple in our Lord. 

AUTHORISED.—1611. In whom all the building fitly framed 
together, groweth vnto an holy temple in the Lord. 

REVISED.—1881. In whom ‘each several building, fitly framed 
together, groweth into a holy *temple in the Lord. 


1 Gr. every building. 2 Or, sanctuary. 


We need not at this point enter into the causes of so great 
variety of rendering. This would be to discuss the influence of the 
Latin Vulgate, and of the variants in the Greek text. Our study 
of the context should by this time have made it perfectly clear that 
St Paul contemplates a single structure and no more. Such a 
rendering then as ‘every building’ (that is to say, ‘all the build- 


* ings’) is out of harmony with the general thought of the passage. 


If the Apostle has in any way referred to parts which go to make 
up a whole, it has always been to two parts, and only two, viz. the 
Jew and the Gentile. To introduce the idea of many churches 
going to make up one Church is to do violence to the spirit of this 
whole section. The rendering ‘each several building, fitly framed 
together, groweth into a holy temple’ offends the most conspicuously 
against the Apostle’s thought. For it must logically imply that 
the ‘several buildings’ grow into ‘several temples’: and this is at 
once inconsistent with the single ‘habitation’ or ‘ dwelling-place’ of 
God, which the Apostle mentions in the next verse. 

In English the word ‘building’ has various shades of meaning, 
each of which is found equally in its counterpart in the Greek. It 
may mean ‘the process of building’: it may mean ‘the building 
itself when complete’. Or it may have a sense intermediate between 
these two, and mean ‘the building regarded as in process’. The 
Apostle’s meaning is saved by the rendering of the Rheims Bible 
‘al building’ ; but this is somewhat harsh, and limits us too strictly 
to the process, as contrasted with the work in process. ‘All that 
is builded’, or ‘all building that is done’ might express the sense 
with sufficient accuracy : but this hardly differs from ‘all the build- 
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ing’, when we keep before our minds the thought of the building 
in =o ay as opposed to the completed edifice. We may RL 
ingly retain the familiar rendering, although it is not free from 
ambiguity if the context be neglected, and although it was origi- 
nally intended as the translation of a reading in the Greek which 
the textual evidence precludes us from accepting. 
All work done on this House of God, all fitting of stone to 
stone, as the building rises coupled and morticed is clamp and 
dowel,—all this Seas is a growth, as though the building were a 
being organism. St Paul has no pee in mixing he meta- 
phors, if thereby he can the more forcibly express his meaning. 
We have the exact converse of this transition in the fourth chapter : 
if here ‘the building grows’ like a body, there ‘the body is builded’. iy 12, 16 
‘An holy temple’. The word ‘temple’ in our English Bible is 
used to render two Greek words, naos and hieron. The first of 
these—which is used in this place—denotes the shrine, the actual 
House of God, which in the Jewish temple consisted of the Holy 
Place and the Holy of Holies. The second, on the other hand, has 
the wider meaning of the temple-precincts—the courts and colon- 
nades, in which the people gathered for worship. This distinction 
is observed alike by Josephus and by the writers of the New Testa- 
ment. Thus the hieron was the temple into which the Pharisee Luke xviii 
and the publican went up to pray: it was there that our Lord used 10; Mark 
to teach: it was thence that He drove out the traders. But it xi 353 xt 5 
was in the naos that the angel appeared to Zacharias the priest: Luke i 9g 
it was between the naos and the altar that Zacharias, ‘the son of Matt. xxiii 
Barachias’, was slain: it was the veil of the naos that was rent at see ce 
the Crucifixion’. 
A passage which is sometimes cited to justify a false interpreta- 
tion of our present verse is Matt. xxiv 1, ‘the buildings of the 
temple’. But note the word there used: ‘ And Jesus went out and 
was departing from the Aieron, and His disciples drew near to point 
out to Him the buildings of the hieron’. The plural could be used 
of the temple-precinct through which they were passing, adorned as 
it was with the splendid structures of Herod. It could not be 
used of the naos, which was a single building, divided only by the 
partition of a veil. Accordingly it seems impossible to assign 
any meaning to the phrase ‘every building groweth into a holy 
naos’, except it be such a meaning as is directly opposed, as we 


1 The only passage where there xxvii 5: Judas cast the price of the 
could be a reason for wishing to give Lord’s betrayal into the naos, 
to the naos a wider meaning is Matt. 
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have seen, to the whole teaching on which St Paul is laying such 
evident stress. 

‘In the Lord’. This is the first time in the epistle that this 
title has stood by itself. It may not be wise always to insist on a 
conscious motive for the choice of the phrase ‘in the Lord’, in 
preference to the phrase ‘in Christ’. Yet it can hardly be a mere 
coincidence that where the Apostle describes the transcendental 
relation of believers to Christ as the ground of their acceptance 
with God he uses the expression ‘in Christ’, or one of the fuller 
expressions into which this title enters; whereas, when he is 
speaking of the issues of that relation as manifested in life and 
conduct here below, he uses the phrase ‘in the Lord’. Contrast, 
for example, the words ‘created in Christ Jesus’ with the words 
‘Be strong in the Lord’. The Christ of the privileged position is 
the Lord of the holy life: if in Christ we are in heaven, in the Lord 
we must live onearth. Christ is the corner-stone of the foundation ; 
the building grows to an holy temple in the Lord. 

‘In whom ye also’, These words have by this time a familiar 
sound. The Apostle insists afresh upon the inclusion of the Gen- 
tiles: and he is thus led into what might seem a mere repetition of 
what he has already said, but that the two fresh expressions which 
he adds produce the effect of a climax. 

‘Are builded together for an habitation of God in the Spirit’. 
Once more he takes his word from the Old Testament. The 
‘habitation’ or ‘dwelling-place of God’ was a consecrated phrase. 
It was the proudest boast of the Jew that the Lord his God, who 
dwelt in heaven, dwelt also in Sion. ‘lo the new People the same 


2Cor.vi16 high privilege is granted in a yet more intimate manner. ‘For we 
Lev. xxvi are the temple of the living God: as God hath said, I will dwell in 


inf, 


them, and walk in them ; and I will be their God, and they shall be 
My people’. 

‘In the Spirit’. Here, as so often, the Apostle does not make 
it plain whether he is speaking directly of the Divine Spirit or not. 
But it is to be observed that this section, which began with the 
words ‘in the flesh’ (twice repeated), ends with the words ‘in 
the spirit’. No doubt the thought that the habitation of God is 
spiritual, in contrast to the material temple, is present to the 
Apostle’s mind, even if it does not exhaust the meaning of his 
words. And we may perhaps regard the expression of 1 Pet. ii s, 
‘a spiritual house’, as the earliest commentary on this passage. 


Thus St Paul closes this great section by declaring that the 
Gentiles had full rights of citizenship in the sacred commonwealth, 
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that they were true sons of the household of God, nay that they were 
apart of His Holy House, builded upon its foundation, secured by 
its corner-stone, that corner-stone which gave unity to all building 
that was reared upon it; so that all such building, duly welded into 
_ one, was growing into a holy shrine, to be the spiritual dwelling- 
place of God. 


Such was ‘the mystery of the will of God’. It was that they i 


might grasp this mystery that he had begun to pray for the ‘ Spirit 


of wisdom and apocalypse’ on their behalf. And now that he has i 


so far expounded it, in brief language compared with its mighty 
magnitude, it becomes again the basis of his prayer. Or rather, the 
prayer which he had essayed to utter, and the first words of which 
had carried him so far that the prayer had lost itself in the wonder 
of the blessing prayed for,—that prayer he once more desires to 
take up and at length to utter in its fulness. 

This he attempts to do in the words: ‘ For this cause I Paul, the 
prisoner of Christ Jesus for you, the Gentiles’: but, as we shall see, 
new thoughts again press in, and in v. 14 he makes another and at 
last a successful attempt to declare the fulness of his petition: 
‘For this cause I bow my knees’. 


For this cause I Paul, the prisoner of Christ Jesus for you, 
~ the Gentiles,—*if so be that ye have heard of the dispensation 
_ of the grace of God which was given unto me to you-ward: 
show that by revelation was made known unto me the mystery, 
as I have written afore in few words, whereby, when ye read, 
= ye can perceive my understanding in the mystery of Christ; 
5which in other generations was not made known unto the sons 
of men, as it hath now been revealed unto His holy apostles 
and prophets in the Spirit ; °to wit, that the Gentiles are fellow- 
heirs, and fellow-members of the body, and fellow-partakers of 
the promise in Christ Jesus through the gospel, 7whereof I was 
made a minister according to the gift of the grace of God which 
was given unto me according to the working of His power,— 
Sunto me, who am less than the least of all saints, was this 
grace given,—to preach unto the Gentiles the unsearchable 
riches of Christ, and to bring to light what is the dispensation 
of the mystery which from the ages hath been hid in God who 
created all things; “to the intent that now unto the princi- 
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palities and powers in the heavenly places might be made 
known through the church the manifold wisdom of God, 
"according to the purpose of the ages which He purposed in 
Christ Jesus our Lord, “in whom we have our boldness and 
access with confidence by the faith of Him. *Wherefore I ask 
you that ye faint not at my tribulations for you, which are 
your glory. 


The construction is at once broken at the end of v. 1. There is 
something even in those few words which has suggested a new train 
of thought, and the Apostle cannot check himself until he has 
expressed what is in his soul. What is the starting-point of this 
new departure ? 

Hitherto St Paul has been strangely unlike himself in one 
particular. He has been marvellously impersonal. His only 
reference to himself since the salutation has been in the words, 
“TI cease not to give thanks and to pray’. He has said nothing 
of his own peculiar office as the chosen herald of these new revela- 
tions of the will and way of God ; and of all that he had personally 
endured, whether in long journeyings and constant labours to bring 
this message to the Gentiles, or in persecutions and imprisonment 
directly due to his insistence on the wideness of the Gospel. The 
reason for this unwonted reserve is, as we have partly seen already, 
that he is not writing to the members of a single Church of his own 
foundation, whom he had ‘admonished night and day with tears’, 
who knew him well and to whom he could write as he would have 
spoken face to face. He is writing to many who had never seen 
him, though they must have heard much of him and probably had 
learned the Gospel from his fellow-workers. He is writing not a 
personal word of encouragement, but an exposition of the Divine 
Purpose as he had come to know it—a word of large import for 
multitudes who needed what he knew it was his to give them. He 
has heard how the great work has been going forward far beyond 
the limits of his own personal evangelisation. He thanks God for 
it. It is part of the fulfilment of the Purpose. He is fully taken 
up with declaring what the Purpose has brought to the Gentiles as 
a whole. It is only as he reaches a resting-place in his thought, 
that he hears as it were the clink of his chain, and remembers 
where he is and why he is there: ‘J Paul, the prisoner of Christ 
Jesus for you, the Gentiles’, 

But the words are too full to be left without a comment or a 
justification. You may never have seen my face, he seems to say, 
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but surely you have heard how God has been using me to help you: 
you may even have been discouraged by learning to what my efforts 
on your behalf have brought me. 


The fresh points which are to be emphasised in the remainder of iii 2—13 
this section, which is one long parenthesis, are these: (1) St Paul’s 
peculiar mission as the exponent of the mystery of the inclusion of 
the Gentiles, as the publisher of the great secret, as the herald of 
the Gospel of ‘ grace’ ; (2) the newness of the revelation, hid in God 
till now, but made known at last to the apostles and prophets of 
the Christian Church ; (3) the sufferings which his mission has 
entailed upon him, and which yet must not dishearten those for 
whom he suffers. 

The section is full of echoes of the earlier part of the epistle. 
Almost every great phrase has its counterpart in the first two 
chapters :—the mystery made known by revelation ; revealed by 
the Spirit to the apostles and prophets ; the inheritance, the body, 
the promise, in which the Gentiles have their share in Christ; the 
grace of God, and the working of His power ; the dispensation of 
the grace, and of the mystery ; the heavenly region ; the purpose 
of eternity ; the free access to God. 


‘If so be that ye have heard of the dispensation of the grace of iii 2 
God which was given unto me to you-ward’. The form of the sentence 
is conditional, just as in iv 21; but it can scarcely mean anything 
less than ‘For surely you have heard’, The expression as a whole, 
however, confirms the conclusion that among those to whom the 
epistle was addressed a considerable number, if not the majority, 
had never come into personal contact with the writer: had he been 
writing solely or even primarily to his own Ephesian converts, he 
could never have expressed himself so, 

‘The grace of God which was given unto me’ is a favourite phrase 
of St Paul. The context usually makes it quite clear that ‘the 
grace given’ him was not a spiritual endowment for his own personal 
life, but the Gospel of God’s mercy to the Gentile world. Thus, in 
describing his visit to the Apostles at Jerusalem, St Paul says, 
‘When they saw that I had been entrusted with the Gospel of the Gal. ii 7,9 
Uncircumcision,...and when they knew the grace which was given 
unto me,...they gave right hands of fellowship to me and to Barnabas, 
that we should go unto the Gentiles, and they unto the Circum- 
cision’. An equally striking example is found where St Paul 
justifies his action in addressing a letter to the Roman Christians : Rom, xv. 
‘JT have written the more boldly’, he says, ‘ by reason of the grace '5 f. 
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which was given unto me from God, that I should be a minister 
of Christ Jesus unto the Gentiles’. As we have seen in part already, 
‘grace’ was the significant word which summed up for St Paul his 
own special message—the merciful inclusion of the Gentile in the 
purpose of God’ 

In a parallel passage of the Epistle to the Colossians we find the 
words, ‘according to the dispensation of God which was given unto 
me to you-ward’; and an English reader might be led to suppose 
that in our present passage the construction likewise must be, ‘the 
dispensation...which was given’, The ambiguity, which does not 
exist in the Greek, might be avoided by the rendering ‘that grace 
of God which was given unto me’ (so the Revised Version renders) ; 
but this expedient has the disadvantage of partially obscuring the 
identity of a phrase which recurs again and again in St Paul’s 
epistles”. 

Both here and in Col. i 25 ‘the dispensation’ spoken of is a 
dispensation in which God is the Dispenser, and not the adminis- 
tration, or stewardship, of any human agent. This is made clear 
by the parallel use of the word in i ro, and again below in iii 9. 


‘ How that by revelation was made known unto me the mystery’. 
We have already noted* the signification of the word ‘mystery’ or 
‘secret’, and of its natural correlative ‘ apocalypse’ or ‘ revelation’. 
By Divine disclosure, St Paul declares, the Divine secret had been 
made known to him. The recognition of the wideness of God’s 
purpose was neither a conclusion of his own mind nor a tradition 
passed on to him by the earlier Apostles. A special providence had 
prepared him, and a special call had claimed him, to be the depositary 
of a special revelation. ‘It was the good pleasure of God’, he says 
elsewhere, in words that remind us of an ancient prophet*, ‘who 
separated me, even from my mother’s womb, and called me through 
His grace, to reveal His Son in me, that I might preach Him among 
the Gentiles’, And of his visit to the Apostles in Jerusalem he 
says emphatically, ‘I went up by revelation, and I laid before 
them the Gospel which I preach among the Gentiles’. The message 


1 See above p. 51; and, for the 3 pp. 30f., 30. 
detailed examination, see the detached 4 Comp. Jer. i 5, ‘Before I formed 
note on xdpis, Theuseofthewordin thee in the belly I knew thee, and 
the Acts is in striking harmony with before thou camest forth out of the 
the usage of St Paul: see esp. xi. 23, womb I sanctified thee; I have ap- 


XV II. pointed thee a prophet unto ithe 
2 The same ambiguity meets us nations’. 
below in v, 7. 
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itself, and the method of its proclamation and of its justification, 
were alike given to him by Divine revelation. 

‘As I have written afore in few words, whereby, when ye read, ye iii 3 f. 
can perceive my understanding in the mystery of Christ’. In the 
earlier chapters the Apostle has stated already in brief his concep- 
tion of the Divine purpose as it has been made known to him. He 
has not indeed declared it in the set terms of a formal treatise. 
But he has given them enough to judge by: if they attend to it 
they cannot but recognise as they read that he writes of that which 
he knows, and that a special knowledge gives him a special claim to 
speak of the mystery of Christ. 

‘ Which in other generations was not made known unto the sons iii s 
of men’. Here St Paul takes up a fresh point. He has not had 
occasion hitherto in this epistle to dwell on the newness of the great 
revelation. It is his reference to his own part as the receiver and 
proclaimer of the illuminating truth, that leads him on to explain, 
not indeed that the Divine purpose is a new thing, but that its 
manifestation tomen isnew. The Purpose was there in the treasury 
of the heavenly secrets from eternity: but it was a secret ‘kept in Rom. xvi 
silence’. ‘The sons of men’, whom it so deeply concerned, knew it 25 
not as yet: it was hidden away from Jew and from Gentile alike. 

‘As at hath now been revealed unto His holy apostles and prophets 
in the Spirit’. This clause, without revoking the last, seems to 
~ leave room for those glimpses of the Divine purpose, which the 
Apostle would never have wished to deny to the holy and wise of 
the past. Yet their half-lights were but darkness, when compared 
with the day of the new revelation. 

4 In contrast to ‘the sons of men’ of the past, to whom the secret 
had not been disclosed, St Paul sets ‘ the holy apostles and prophets’ 

of the present, to whom a spiritual revelation of it had come. This 
word ‘holy ’—or ‘saints’, as we render it when it stands by itself— 
has played an important part in the epistle already. It is to ‘their 
saints’ that the epistle is formally addressed ; that is, as we have 
geen, to those who in Christ are now the hallowed People of God. 
The Apostle thanks God that they are recognising their position in 
practice by a love which goes out ‘to all the saints’. God’s heritage, j 15 
he declares in passing, is ‘in the saints’, that is, in His hallowed i 18 
People. And, later on, he explicitly contrasts the alien state of the 
Gentiles apart from Christ with their new position of privilege in 
Christ as ‘fellow-citizens with the saints’. When the same word is ii 19 
used, as an adjective, to characterise the ‘apostles and prophets’ to 
whom the new revelation has been made, it cannot be a mere otiose 
epithet or conventional term of respect, nor can it be properly taken 
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in any other sense than hitherto. It is no personal holiness to which 
the Apostle refers ; it is the hallowing which was theirs in common 
with the whole of the hallowed People. Here is the answer to 
the suggested difficulty, that while St Paul must certainly have 
included himself among the ‘apostles’ to whom the revelation came, 
he would hardly have called himself ‘holy’, even in this indirect 
fashion. ‘There is no real incongruity. Not his holiness, but God’s 
hallowing is in question—the hallowing which extended to all the 
members of the hallowed People, even, as he would tell us, to 
himself, though he was ‘less than the least’ of them all. 

The mention of the apostles and prophets, as those to whom the 
new revelation was made, recalls and helps to explain the position of 
the apostles and prophets as the foundation of the ‘holy temple’ 
of God’s building. With the reference to the Spirit as the medium 
of the revelation we may compare the prayer for ‘the Spirit of 
revelation’ to be the guide of his readers into the knowledge of 
God’s purpose. Here, as in some other places, the Apostle’s language 
is so vague that we cannot tell with entire certainty whether he 
refers directly to the personal Divine Spirit, or rather desires to 
suggest that the reception of the revelation is a spiritual process. 
The actual phrase ‘in (the) Spirit’ does not preclude either view. 


What, then, is the substance of this secret—old as eternity, yet 
new in its disclosure to mankind? The Apostle has told us already, 
as he says, in brief: but now to remove all possible misconception 
he will tell us once again, repeating in fresh words the images 
which he has already so fruitfullyemployed. It is ‘that the Gentiles 
are fellow-heirs, and fellow-members of the body, and fellow-partakers 
of the promise in Christ Jesus through the gospel’. 

The middle term of this threefold description (ctvowpuos) cannot 
be rendered by any current English word. ‘Concorporate’, a loan 
from the Latin, and analogous to ‘incorporate’, is the word we 
want; but, though it has been used in this connexion, it is not 
sufficiently familiar to take its place in a rendering of the passage. 
In relation to the Body the members are ‘incorporate’: in relation 
to one another they are ‘concorporate’, that is, sharers in the one 
Body. The unusual English word might indeed express the fact 
that St Paul himself, in order to emphasize his meaning, has had 
recourse to the formation of a new Greek compound}, 


1 The rendering of the Latin Vul- fends the unusual Latin on the ground 
gate is ‘cohaeredes et concorporales et that it was important to represent the 
comparticipes’ (Ambrosiaster actually force of the repeated compounds. ‘I 
has ‘concorporatos’). St Jerome de- know’, he says, ‘that in Latin it 
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‘Through the gospel, whereof I was made a minister according iii 6 ft. 
to the gift of the grace of God which was given unto me...to preach 
unto the Gentiles...’. There is a close parallel in the Epistle to Col.i24ff. 
the Colossians: ‘the Church, whereof I was made a minister ac- 
cording to the dispensation of God which was given unto me to 
you-ward, to fulfil the word of God, (even) the mystery that hath 
been hid’, &c. In both passages the Apostle emphasises the great- 
ness_of his peculiar mission, which corresponded to the wide mercy of 
God to the Gentiles. Here he adds ‘ according to the might (or ‘ work- 
ing’) of His power’: words which remind us of Gal. ii 8, ‘He that 
wrought (or ‘worked mightily’) for Peter unto the apostleship of 
the Circumcision, wrought for me also unto the Gentiles’. 

Once more he breaks his sentence, lest, while as Apostle of the Rom. xi 
Gentiles he glorified his ministry, he should for one moment seem 13 
to be glorifying himself. Never did a man more stoutly press his 
claims: never was a man more conscious of personal unworthiness. 
He was not ‘a whit behind the very chiefest of the apostles’: yet 2 Cor. xi 5 
he felt that he was ‘the least of the apostles’ and ‘not worthy to be 1 Cor. xv 
called an apostle’. He was ‘less than the least of all saints’, that is, iii 8 
of all the holy People of God: but yet the fact remained that to 
him this marvellous grace of God had been given. 

‘To preach unto the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ’. 
_ His mission was to ‘ bring as the gospel ’—the verb of the original 
~ takes up again ‘ the gospel’ of v. 6—to the Gentiles the inexplorable 
wealth of the Christ. He can never sufficiently admire the marvel 
of the Divine inclusion of the Gentiles, or be sufficiently thankful 
that it is his privilege to make it known to them. 

‘And to bring to light what is the dispensation of the mystery iii 9 
which from the ages hath been hid in God who created all things’. So 
in the parallel already quoted he continues: ‘the mystery that hath Col. i 26 - 
been hid from the ages and from the generations,—but now it hath 
been manifested to His saints’, The purpose of God is an eternal 
purpose—‘ a purpose of the ages’, as he says below in v. 10. It has 
remained concealed since the beginning of things; but it was the 
very purpose of Creation itself. 

As the Creation includes other intelligences beside Man, so the 
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makes an ugly sentence. But because 
it so stands in the Greek, and because 
every word and syllable and stroke 
and point in the Divine Scriptures is 
full of meaning, I prefer the risks of 
verbal malformation to the risk of 
missing the sense’, The English 


Version, ‘fellow-heirs, and of the same 
body, and partakers’ &c., fails to re- 
produce the reiterated compound (cw-) 
of the originai; and I have therefore 
adopted the necessarily paraphrastic 
rendering of the Revised Version. 
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secret of the Divine purpose in Creation is published now to the 

iii 10 whole universe, as the justification of the Divine dealing: ‘to the 
intent that now unto the principalities and powers in the heavenly 
places might be made known through the church the manifold wisdom 
of God’. The Apostle has found a perfectly satisfying philosophy 
of history : he believes that it is able to ‘justify the ways of God to 
men’; and not to men only, but also to those enquiring spiritual 
powers of the heavenly sphere, who have vainly sought to explore 
the design and the methods of the Creator and Ruler of the world. 

‘Through the church’. This is only the second time that the 

Comp. i22 word ‘Church’ has been used in the epistle. We shall have it 

iii 21 again at the end of the chapter in an equally emphatic position : 
‘to Him be glory in the Church and in Christ Jesus’. It recurs 

Vv 23—32 six times in the important passage which closes chap. v. St Paul 
never uses the word in this epistle in the sense of a local Christian 
society, though he does in two out of the four times in which it 
occurs in the Epistle to the Colossians. 

Through the Church ‘the very-varied wisdom of God’ is made 
known to the universe. The metaphor is taken from the intricate 
beauty of an embroidered pattern. We have an echo of it in 1 Pet. 
iv 10, ‘the manifold (or ‘ varied’) grace of God’. 

iii 11 ‘ According to the purpose of the ages which He purposed in Christ 
Jesus our Lord’. ‘The purpose of the ages’ is a Hebraistic phrase 
for ‘the eternal purpose’: just as we say ‘the rock of ages’ for 
‘the everlasting rock’, from the Hebrew of Isaiah xxvi 4. 

iii 12 ‘In whom we have our boldness and access with confidence by the 
Jaith of Him’. These words are an echo of ii 18, and form a similar 
climax. The issue of all is that we are brought near to God Him- 
self through faith in Christ. 

iii 13 ‘ Wherefore I ask you that ye faint not at my tribulations for you, 
which are your glory’. The meaning is: ‘I ask you not to lose 
heart, when you hear of my suffering as the prisoner of Christ on 
your behalf’, It might seem to some as though the Apostle’s 
sufferings and imprisonment augured ill for the cause which he 
represented. This was not the view that he himself took of 

Col. i.24 them, ‘I rejoice in my sufferings on your behalf’, he says to the 
Colossians, in a remarkable passage to which we have already had 
occasion to refer at some length’. Never fur a moment did he 
himself lose heart. He saw a deep meaning in his sufferings : they 
were the glory of those for whom he suffered. He commends this 
reason to his readers with a logic which we can hardly analyse. 


* See p. 44. 
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Perhaps he could scarcely have explained it to them. It is the 
language of the heart. 


The section which we have. been considering forms, strictly 
speaking, a mere parenthesis. It is a personal explanation 
occasioned by the words, ‘I Paul, the prisoner of Christ Jesus 
on behalf of you, the Gentiles’. But, though in form it is a 
digression, which still further postpones the utterance of the 
Apostle’s Prayer, yet in the general movement of the thought of 
the epistle it plays an essential part. Though he speaks from 
his own personal standpoint, the Apostle’s thought ranges before 
and after, and he is led to give us such a complete philosophy 
of history as had never been attempted before. He is confident 
that he is in possession of the secret of the Creator Himself :—‘ by 
apocalypse the mystery has been known to me’, 

Hitherto he had been considering mainly the effect of the work 
of Christ, in the reconciliation of the two opposed sections of 
humanity, in the reception of the Gentiles into the sacred common- 
wealth, and in the nearer approach of Jew and Gentile alike to the 
one Father. But now he is bold to trace the whole course of the 
Divine dealing with man; to declare that ‘through the ages one 
increasing Purpose runs’; and even to suggest that human history 
is intended to read a lesson to the universe. 

The Purpose which is now made clear to him was included in 
the design of Creation itself. But it was a hidden purpose, a Divine 
secret, a mystery of which the apocalypse could not be as yet. ‘The 
sons of men’ had lived and died in ignorance of the secret of their 


= own lives and of the universe. Generation followed generation until 


the time was ripe for the disclosure of ‘the mystery of the Christ’. 
At last to the apostles and prophets of a new age the revelation was 
given. Indeed to ‘the less than the least’ of them all the message 
had been primarily entrusted. His part it had been to flash the 
torch of light across the darkness; to illuminate past, present and 
future at once, by shewing ‘what is the dispensation of the mystery 
that hath been hidden from eternity in God who created all things’. 

It was a glorious task: through incessant toil and suffering he 
had accomplished it: his imprisonment at Rome could only remind 
him that for his part the work was done. Yet in a wider sense it 
was only begun. ‘The process which had been revealed to him was 
to move steadily on, in presence of all the spiritual forces of the 
universe, who keenly watch the drama of this earthly theatre. For 
they too ‘ through the Church’ are to learn ‘the very-varied wisdom 
of God, according to the purpose of the ages which He formed in 
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the Christ, even Jesus our Lord’. And it is because the process 
must go forward, and not slacken for anything that may occur to 
him, that ‘ the prisoner in Christ Jesus’ bows his knees and lifts his 
heart in prayer to God. 


“For this cause I bow my knees unto the Father, *Sof 
whom all fatherhood in heaven and on earth is named, *that 
He would grant you according to the riches of His glory to 
be strengthened with power by His Spirit in the mner man, 
7that Christ may dwell through faith in your hearts in love; ye 
being rooted and founded, **that ye may be able to comprehend 
with all the saints what is the breadth and length and height 
and depth, and to know the love of Christ which passeth 
knowledge, that ye may be filled unto all the fulness of God. 
2°Now unto Him that is able to do exceeding abundantly above 
all that we ask or think, according to the power that worketh 
in us, 2*to Him be glory in the church and in Christ Jesus, 
throughout all ages, world without end. Amen. 


After many digressions, into which he has been led by his desire 
to make plain not only what he prays for, but on whose behalf he 
prays, and what is his relation to them which leads him so to pray, 
the Apostle succeeds at last in uttering the fulness of his Prayer. 
The Prayer is in its final expression, as it was at the outset, a 
prayer for knowledge. That knowledge is indeed declared to pass 
man’s comprehension; but the brief doxology with which the 
petition closes recognises a Divine power to which nothing is 
impossible. 

‘For this cause’. These words are resumptive of the opening 
words of the chapter, ‘For this cause I Paul, the prisoner of Christ 
Jesus for you, the Gentiles’, Accordingly they carry us back to 
the great mercy of God to the Gentiles (expounded in ¢. ii) as the 
ground of the Apostle’s Prayer. But the Prayer needed as its 
further preface a reference to his own peculiar mission as the 
publisher of the new declaration of that mercy, and to the sufferings _ 
by which he rejoiced to seal his mission. After this reference has 
been made and fully explained, he knits up the connexion by 
repeating the words ‘ For this cause’. 

‘I bow my knees to the Father’. We shall miss the solemnity of 
this introduction unless we observe how seldom the attitude of 
kneeling in prayer is mentioned in the New Testament. Standing 
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to pray was the rule: comp. Matt. vi 5, Luke xviiiz1, 13. Kneeling 
was expressive of unusual emotion: comp. Luke xxii 41, Acts xxi 5. 
Indeed when we compare Luke xxii 41 ‘kneeling down’ with Mark 
xiv 35 ‘ He fell upon the ground’ and Matt. xxvi 39 ‘ He fell upon 
His face’, the parallels point us to the fact that what there is 
meant is not our ‘kneeling’ in an upright position, but kneeling 
with the head touching the ground—the Eastern prostration. This 
was and is the sign of the deepest reverence and humiliation : and, 
as is well known, the posture was forbidden in the early Church on 
the Lord’s day. 

But the significance of St Paul’s phrase becomes still clearer, 
when we note that it is, in its particular wording, derived from a 
passage of Isaiah (which he quotes in Rom. xiv 11 and alludes to in 
Phil. ii 10): ‘I have sworn by Myself,...that unto Me every knee Isa, xly 
shall bow’. In that reverence, which is due only to the Supreme, 23 
to whom it must needs one day be rendered by all, he bends low 
before the Father. 

‘The Father, of whom all fatherhood in heaven and on earth is iii 14, 13 
named’. At the first commencement of his prayer the Apostle had 
spoken of God as ‘the Father of glory’. In this we have one ofi 17 
' several notable parallels between the prayer as essayed in the first 
_ chapter and the prayer as completed in the third chapter. 

a It will be instructive to bring together here the various refer- 
ences which St Paul makes in this epistle to the fatherhood of God. 

In his opening salutation we find the words ‘from God our Father i 2 
and the Lord Jesus Christ’; and similar words occur at the close vi 23 
of the epistle. His great doxology opens with the words, ‘ Blessed i 3 
be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ’; and this title is 
resolved and emphasised, as we have seen, in the form ‘the God of i17 
our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of glory’. Presently he uses the 
name absolutely, in speaking of ‘our access to the Father’; and ii 18 ¢. 
he follows it by the significant phrase, ‘of the household of God’. 
Then we have our present description, which expands and interprets 

the title ‘the Father of glory’; and shortly afterwards we find the 
absoluteness and universality of the fatherhood yet further de- 
clared in the words, ‘one God and Father of all, who is over all iv 6 
and through all and in all’. Then, lastly, Christian duty is summed 

up in the obligation to ‘give thanks always for all things in the vy 20 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ to Him who is God and Father’. 

This survey may help to shew us with what fulness of appreciation 
the Apostle recognises the various aspects of the new truth of the 
Divine fatherhood as revealed to man in Jesus Christ. 

‘The Father, of whom all fatherhood in heaven and on earth is iii 14, 15 
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named’. The literal translation of the words rendered ‘all father- 
hood’ is ‘every family’. But this translation entirely obscures to 
an English reader the point of the Apostle’s phrase. In Greek the 
word for ‘family’ (aazpid) is derived from the word for ‘father’ 
(zarjp). But in English the ‘family’ is not named from the 
‘father’. So that to reproduce the play upon words, which lends 
all its force to the original, we must necessarily resort to a para- 
phrase, and say ‘the Father, of whom all fatherhood is named’’. 

The addition of the words ‘in heaven and on earth’ reminds us 
of the large inclusiveness of the Divine purpose as declared to us by 
St Paul. We have had this collocation already, where the Apostle 
spoke of the summing up of all things in Christ, ‘both which are in 
the heavens and which are on earth’. Similarly he tells us elsewhere 
that the reconciliation in Christ includes ‘all things, whether things 
on the earth or things in the heavens’. And if in one place he adds 
‘things which are under the earth’ as well, it is to declare that 
there is nothing anywhere which shall not ultimately be subject to 
Christ. In the present passage it would be irrelevant to enquire 
what ‘families in heaven’ the Apostle had in his mind. His whole 
point is that ‘the Father’—whom he has before called ‘ the Father 
of glory ’—is the source of all conceivable fatherhood, whether earthly 
or heavenly. 

According to this notable utterance of St Paul, God is not only 
the universal Father, but the archetypal Father, the Father of 
whom all other fathers are derivatives and types. So far from 
regarding the Divine fatherhood as a mode of speech in reference 
to the Godhead, derived by analogy from our conception of human 
fatherhood, the Apostle maintains that the very idea of fatherhood 
exists primarily in the Divine nature, and only by derivation in 
every other form of fatherhood, whether earthly or heavenly. The 
All-Father is the source of fatherhood wherever it is found. This 
may help us to understand something further of the meaning which 
is wrapped up in the title ‘the Father of glory’. 

‘That He would grant you according to the riches of His glory to 
be strengthened with power by His Spirit in the imner man’. We 
have already pointed to the close parallel between the language of the 
prayer as it is at first enunciated in chap. i and that of its fuller 
expression which we have now reached. In each case the prayer is 
directed to the Father—‘the Father of glory’ (i 17), ‘the Father, 
of whom all fatherhood in heaven and on earth is named?’ (iii 14 f.). 
In each case petition is made for a gift of the Holy Spirit—‘ that 


1 The Latin and Syriac versions,as in the same difficulty and escaped it 
will be seen in the commentary, were by a like paraphrase. 
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the Father of glory may give you the Spirit of wisdom and revelation’ 
(i 17), ‘that He would grant (or ‘give’) you according to the riches 
of His glory to be strengthened with power by His Spirit’ (iii 16). 
We noted before how closely this corresponds with the promise of 
our Lord, as recorded by St Luke, ‘The Father from heaven will Luke xi 13 
give the Holy Spirit to them that ask Him’. Again, the sphere of 
action of the Spirit is in each case described in a striking phrase— 
‘the eyes of your heart being enlightened’ (i 18), ‘to be strengthened 
in the inner (or ‘inward’) man’ (iii 16). Finally, the ultimate aim 
of all is knowledge of the fulness of the Divine purpose—‘that ye 
may know what is the hope of His calling’, &. (i 18 f.), ‘that ye 
may be able to comprehend what is the breadth and length and 
height and depth, and to know’, &e. (iii 18f.). Knowledge and 
power are inextricably linked together: the prayer to know the 
mighty power (i 19) becomes the prayer to have the mighty power, 
in order to be strong enough to know (iii 19). 

‘That Christ may dwell through faith in your hearts in love’. iii 17 
Here we must bear in mind that it is for Gentiles that the Apostle 
prays. He has already declared to them that they are ‘in Christ’: he i 13, ii 13 
now prays that they may find the converse also to be a realised truth, 
‘that Christ may dwell in your hearts’. In writing to the Colossians 
he speaks of this indwelling of Christ in the Gentiles as the climax 
of marvel in the Divine purpose : ‘God hath willed to make known Col. ii 27 
what is the riches of the glory of this mystery in the Gentiles, which 
is Christ in you’. Thus we come to see the force of the phrases 
‘through faith’ and ‘inlove’. It is only ‘through faith’ (or ‘through 
the faith’, if we prefer so to render it) that the Gentiles are par- 
takers of Christ: and it is ‘in love’, which binds ‘all the saints’ 
together, whether they be Jews or Gentiles (comp. v. 18 ‘to com- 
prehend with all the saints’), that the indwelling of the Christ, who 
is now the Christ of both alike, finds its manifestation and consum- 
mation. We may compare with this the words with which the 
Apostle prefaced his prayer at the outset : ‘Wherefore I, having i 15 f. 
heard of your faith in the Lord Jesus and your love toward all the : 
saints, cease not to give thanks on your behalf, making mention of 
you in my prayers’, 

‘Ye being rooted and founded’. We have parallels to these 
expressions in the Epistle to the Colossians, which help us to inter- 
pret them here: ‘If ye are abiding in the faith, founded and firm, Col. i 23 
and not being shifted’; and ‘Rooted and built up in Him, and Col. ii 7 
confirmed in the faith, as ye have been taught’. These parallels are 
a further justification of the separation of the participles from the 
words ‘in love’, and their connexion in thought with the ‘faith’ 
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which has previously been mentioned. It is only as they have their 
roots struck deep and their foundation firmly laid in the faith as 
St Paul proclaims it to them, that they can hope to advance to the 
full knowledge for which he prays. 

‘That ye may be able to comprehend with all the saints what is 
the breadth and length and height and depth’. In the original the 
expression is yet more forcible: ‘that ye may have the strength to 
comprehend’, The clause depends on the participles ‘rooted and 
founded’; but it has a further reference to the words ‘to be 
strengthened with power by His Spirit in the inner man’. 

The object of the knowledge for which the Apostle prays was 
stated with some fulness ini 18 f.: ‘that ye may know what is the 
hope of His calling, what the riches of the glory of His inheritance 
in the saints, and what the exceeding might of His power to us-ward 
who believe’. Here it is indicated under vague terms, chosen to 
express its immensity. For the Divine measures exceed human 
comprehension : as it is written, ‘ My thoughts are not your thoughts’. 
And yet in this boldest of prayers the Apostle asks that they may 
be comprehended. The uttermost extent of the Divine purpose is 
the goal, however unattainable, of the knowledge for which the 
Apostle prays. 

‘To comprehend with all the saints’. The knowledge of the 
Divine purpose is the privilege of ‘the saints’, So the Apostle 
speaks to the Colossians of ‘the mystery which was hidden...but 
now it hath been made manifest to His saints, to whom God hath 
willed to make known’, &c. As ye, says the Apostle in effect, are 
now ‘fellow-citizens of the saints’, and as your love goes out ‘towards 
all the saints’, in verification of your oneness with them; so you may 
share ‘with all the saints’ that knowledge which is God’s will for them. 

We need not exclude a further thought, which, if it is not 
expressed in these words, at least is in full harmony with St Paul’s 
conception of the unity of the saints in God’s One Man. The 
measures of the Divine purpose are indeed beyond the comprehension. 
of any individual intelligence: but in union ‘with all the saints’ we 
may be able to comprehend them. Each saint may grasp some 
portion : the whole of the saints—when ‘we all come to the perfect 
man’—may know, as a whole, what must for ever transcend the 
knowledge of the isolated individual. 

‘And to know the love of Christ which passeth knowledge’. These 
words are a re-statement of the aim, with a recognition that it is 
indeed beyond attainment. The Father’s purpose is coincident with 
the Son’s love: both alike are inconceivable, unknowable—and yet 
the ultimate goal of knowledge. 
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‘That ye may be filled unto all the fulness of God’, The climax iii 19 
of the Apostle’s prayer points to an issue even beyond knowledge. 
He has prayed for a superhuman strength, in order to the attain- 
ment of an inconceivable knowledge, which is to result in what he 
can only call fulness—‘all the fulness of God’. What is this 
fulness for which St Paul prays, as the crowning blessing of the 
Gentiles for whom he has laboured and suffered ? 

Fulness, or fulfilment, is a conception which plays a prominent 
part in St Paul’s thought both in this epistle and in that which he 
sent at the same time to the Colossian Church. It is predicated 
sometimes of Christ and sometimes of the Church. It is spoken of 
now as though already attained, and now as the ultimate goal of a 
long process. 

Again and again, in these two epistles, we find the thought of 
the complete restoration of the universe to its true order, of the 
ultimate correspondence of all things, earthly and heavenly, to the 
Divine ideal. This issue is to be attained ‘in Christ’, and at the 
same time ‘in’ and ‘through the Church’. 

Thus, to recall some of the main passages, it is the purpose of 
God ‘to gather up in one all things in Christ, both that are in the i 10 
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heavens and that are on earth’: and again, ‘It hath pleased God... Col. i rgf. 


through Him to reconcile all things unto Himself...whether they 


_ be things on earth or things in the heavens’. Under the figure of 
~ the universal headship of Christ we have the same thought : ‘ Who Col. ii 10 
_ is the head of every principality and authority’ ; ‘He set Him at Eph.izofi. 


His right hand in the heavenly places above every principality and 
authority...and gave Him to be head over all things to the 


_ Church...’. And the Church’s part in the great process by which 
the result is to be attained is further indicated in the words : ‘ that ili 10 


there might now be made known to the principalities and authorities 

in the heavenly places, through the Church, the manifold wisdom of 
God’: ‘to whom’, as the Apostle says later on, ‘ be the glory in the iii 21 
Church and in Christ Jesus, throughout all ages, world without 
end’. 

To express this complete attainment of the end of all things in 
Christ and through the Church, the word ‘fulness’ or ‘ fulfilment’, 
with its verb ‘to be filled’ or ‘fulfilled’, is used in very various 
ways. Christ Himself is spoken of not only as ‘filling’ or ‘ful- iv 10 
filling all things’, but also as being ‘all in all filled’ or ‘fulfilled ’. i 23 
In close connexion both with Christ’s headship of the Church, and 


also with the reconciliation of all things, the Apostle speaks of ‘all Col. i 19 


the fulness’ as residing in Christ: ‘for it hath pleased God that 
in Him should all the fulness dwell, and through Him to reconcile 
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all things unto Himself’. The Church is expressly said to be ‘ the 
fulness’ of Christ, fulfilling Him as the body fulfils the head. AIL 
the members of the Church are to meet at last in a perfect Man, 
and so to attain to ‘the measure of the stature of the fulness of the 
Christ’. And for the saints the Apostle here prays that they ‘may 
be filled unto all the fulness of God’. 

One remarkable passage remains, in which ‘fulness’ is predicated 
at once of Christ and of the saints: ‘for in Him dwelleth all the 
fulness of the Deity in a bodily way, and ye are filled (or, ‘ fulfilled’) 
in Him’. It is usual to limit the reference of this passage to the 
incarnation of Christ in His individual human body, and to take it 
as meaning that in that body resides the Godhead in all its com- 
pleteness. But this is to neglect St Paul’s special use of the terms 
‘fulness’ and ‘body’, as they recur again and again in these 
epistles. For we have already had in the previous chapter the 
expression ‘ that in Him should all the fulness dwell’ ; and we have 
also to reckon with the phrase ‘that ye may be filled unto all the 
fulness of God’. Moreover, when St Paul refers to the individual 
human body of Christ in these epistles, he does so in unmistakeable 
terms, speaking either of ‘ His flesh’ or of ‘the body of His flesh’. 
But ‘the body of the Christ’ to St Paul is the Church. 

When we bear this in mind, we at once understand the appro- 
priateness of the second clause of this passage: ‘and ye are filled 
(or ‘fulfilled’) in Him’. The relation of Christ to the Church is 
such that His fulness is of necessity also its fulness. And, 
further, the whole passage thus interpreted harmonizes with its 
context. ‘Take heed’, says the Apostle, if we may paraphrase 
his words, ‘lest there be any who in his dealings with you is a 
despoiler through his philosophy (so-called) or empty deceit (as it 
is in truth). Emptiness is all that he has to offer you: for he 
exchanges the tradition of the Christ, which you have received 
(v. 6), for the tradition of men: he gives you the world-elements 
in place of the heavenly Christ. For in Christ dwells all the 
fulness (as I have already said), yea, all the fulness of the Deity, 
expressing itself through a body : a body, in which you are incor- 
porated, so that in Him the fulness is yours: for He who is your 
head is indeed universal head of all that stands for rule and 
authority in the universe’. 

Thus St Paul looks forward to the ultimate issue of the Divine 
purpose for the universe. The present stage is a stage of imperfec- 
tion: the final stage will be perfection. All is now incomplete: in 
the issue all will be complete. And this completeness, this fulfl- 
ment, this attainment of purpose and realisation of ideal, is found 
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and is to be found (for to St Paul the present contains implicitly 
the future) in Christ—in Christ ‘by way of a body’; that is to 
say, in Christ as the whole, in which the head and the body are 
inseparably one. 

Even beyond this the Apostle a to look. This fulfilled and 
completed universe is in truth the return of all things to their 
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creative source, through Christ to God, ‘of whom and through Rom. xi 36 
whom and unto whom are all things’,—‘that God may be all in x Cor. zv 


all’. Thus ‘the fulness’, which resides in Christ and unto which 
the saints are to be fulfilled, is ‘all the fulness of the Deity’, or, as 
he says in our present passage, ‘all the fulness of God’. 

No prayer that has ever been framed has uttered a bolder 
request. It is a noble example of rappycia, of freedom of speech, of 
that ‘boldness and access in confidence’ of which he has spoken 
above. Unabashed by the greatness of his petition, he triumphantly 
invokes a power which can do far more than he asks, far more than 
even his lofty imagination conceives. His prayer has risen into 
praise. ‘Now unto Him that is able to do exceeding abundantly above 
all that we ask or think, according to the power that worketh in us, to 
Him be glory in the church and in Christ Jesus, throughout all ages, 

_ world without end. Amen’. 

‘According to the power that worketh in us’. Once more we are 
reminded of his first attempt to utter his prayer. It was at a 
‘closely similar phrase that he began to digress: ‘that ye may 
_know...what is the exceeding greatness of His power to us-ward 
_ who believe, according to the working of the might of His strength, 

which He wrought in Christ, in that He raised Him’, etc. It is 
=the certainty of the present working of this Divine power that 
fills him with exultant confidence. 

‘To Him be glory in the church and in Christ Jesus’—in the 
Body and in the Head. This is only the third time that the 
Apostle has named the Church in this epistle. He has spoken of it 
as that which fulfils the Christ, as the body fulfils the head. He 
has spoken of it again as the medium through which lessons of the 
very-varied wisdom of God are being learned by spiritual intelli- 
gences in the heavenly region. He now speaks of it, in terms not 
less remarkable, as the sphere in which, even as in Christ Jesus 
Himself, the glory of God is exhibited and consummated. 


I THEREFORE, the prisoner in the Lord, beseech you that ye 
walk worthy of the calling wherewith ye are called, with all 
lowliness and meekness, with long-suffering, forbearing one 
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another in love; 3giving diligence to keep the unity of the 
Spirit in the bond of peace. +Zhere is one body and one Spirit, 
even as also ye are called in one hope of your calling :- sone 
Lord, one faith, one baptism: Sone God and Father of all, who 
is above all and through all and in all. 


I therefore, the prisoner in the Lord, beseech you’. He repeats the 
title ‘prisoner’ by which he has already described himself; and 
thereby he links this section to the long parenthesis in which he has 
interpreted his use of it. He seems to say: I am a prisoner now, 
and no longer an active messenger of Jesus Christ. I can indeed 
write to you, and I can pray for you. But with yourselves hence- 
forward rests the practical realisation of the ideal which it has been 
my mission to proclaim to you. 

We have already had occasion to draw attention to the special 
usage of St Paul in regard to the names ‘Christ’ and ‘the Lord”’. 
It is in full harmony with this usage that he has previously called 
himself ‘the prisoner of Christ Jesus’, emphasising his special mission 
to declare the new position of the Gentiles ‘in Christ’; whereas now 
he says, ‘the prisoner in the Lord’, as he begins to speak of the 
outcome of the new position, the corporate life ruled by ‘the Lord’. 

‘That ye walk worthy of the calling wherewith ye are called’. The 
great human unity, which the Apostle regards as the goal of the 
Divine purpose, has been created and already exists in Christ. It 
is being progressively realised as a fact in the world of men by the 
Church, which is ‘the body of the Christ’ and His ‘fulfilment’. 
‘Through the Church’, as fulfilling the Christ, the very-varied 
wisdom of the Divine purpose is being taught to the intelligences of 
the spiritual sphere. ‘In the Church and in Christ Jesus’ the 
Divine purpose is to find its consummation to the eternal glory 
of God. 

It is the responsibility of the members of the Church for the 
preservation and manifestation of this unity, which the Apostle 
now seeks to enforce. You, he says, have been called into the 
unity, which God has created in Christ: you have been chosen into 
this commonwealth of privilege, this household of God: you are 
stones in this Temple, members of this Body. This is your high 
vocation ; and, if you would be true to it, you must ever be mindful 
of the whole of which you are parts, making your conduct worthy of 
your incorporation into God’s New Man. 

‘ With all lowliness and meekness, with long-suffering, forbearing 


1 See above, p. 72. 
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one another in love’. It is the mental dispositions which promote 
the right relation of the parts to the whole and to each other in the 
Piola that the Apostle first demands of them. His experience had 
taught him that these dispositions were indispensably necessary for 
the maintenance of unity. 

This emphatic appeal for ‘lowliness of mind’, as the first of 
virtues to which their new position pledged them, must have been 
peculiarly impressive to converts from heathenism. To the Greek 
mind humility was little else than a vice of nature. It was weak 
and mean-spirited ; it was the temper of the slave; it was incon- 
sistent with that self-respect which every true man owed to himself. 
The fulness of life, as it was then conceived, left no room for 
humility. It was reserved for Christianity to unfold a different 
conception of the fulness of life, in which service and self-sacrifice 
were shewn to be the highest manifestations of power, whether 
human or Divine. The largest life was seen to claim for itself the 
right of humblest service. The Jew had indeed been taught 
humility in the Old Testament, on the ground of the relation of 
man to God. ‘The high and lofty One that inhabiteth eternity’ Isa. lvii 1s 
would only dwell ‘with him that is of a contrite and humble spirit’. 
But the Gospel went far further and proclaimed that humility was 
‘not the virtue of weakness only. The highest life, in the fullest 
consciousness of its power, expresses ae in acts of the deepest 
‘humility. ‘Jesus, knowing that the Father had given all things John xiii 
into His hands, and that He was come from God, and went to God; + 
He riseth from supper, and laid aside His garments, and took a 
towel and girded Himself. After that he poureth water into a 
ason, and began to wash the disciples’ feet, and to wipe them with 
the towel wherewith He was girded’. It is in harmony with this 
that St Paul, in a great theological passage, treats humility as the 
characteristic lesson of the Incarnation itself. ‘In lowliness of Phil. ii 3 
mind’, he pleads, ‘let each esteem other better than themselves... 
Let this mind be in you, which was also in Christ Jesus...who 
humbled Himself’. 

In our present passage the Apostle enforces humility on the 
ground of the relation of man to man in the great human unity. A 
larger life than that of the individual has been revealed to him. Its 
law is that of mutual service: and its first requisite is the spirit of 
subordination, ‘lowliness of mind and meekness’, 

‘With long-suffering, forbearing one another’. The patient spirit 
by which each makes allowance for the failures of the other, is 
closely related to ‘the lowliness of mind’, by which each esteems the 
other better than himself. 
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‘In love’. Here, as so often in this epistle, love is introduced as 
the climax, the comprehensive virtue of the new life which includes 
all the rest’. In the Epistle to the Colossians the same thought is 
even more emphatically expressed : ‘Put ye on...lowliness of mind, 
meekness, long-suffering; forbearing one another...and, over and 
above all these, love, which is the bond of perfectness ’. 

‘Giving diligence to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of 
peace’, The word ‘endeavouring’, which the Authorised Version 
employs in this place, has come to suggest in our modern usage too 
much of the possibility of failure to be strong enough to give the 
Apostle’s meaning. The word which he uses has an eagerness about 
it, which is difficult to represent in English. The Church to him 
was the embodiment of the Divine purpose for the world: it was 
the witness to men of the unity of mankind. What would become 
of this witness, how should the purpose itself be realised, if the 
unity of the Church were not preserved? Well might he urge upon 
his readers eagerly and earnestly to maintain their oneness. They 
must make a point of preserving it: they must take care to keep it. 

‘To keep the unity’. The unity is spoken of as a thing which 
already exists. It is a reality of the spiritual world. It is a gift of 
God which is committed to men to keep intact. At the same time, 
as St Paul will presently shew, it is a unity which is ever enlarging 
its range and contents : ‘until we all come to the unity’. The unity 
must be maintained in the process, if it is to be attained in the 
result, 

‘The unity of the Spirit’. Hitherto St Paul has avoided the 
abstract word, and has used concrete terms to express the thought 
of unity: ‘one man...in one body...in one Spirit’. Indeed the 
characteristically Christian word to express the idea is not ‘unity’ 
or ‘oneness’ (évérys), but the more living and fruitful term ‘com- 
munion’ or ‘fellowship’ (kowwvia): a term implying not a meta- 
physical conception but an active relationship: see, for example, 
Acts ii 42, 2 Cor. xiii 14, Phil. ii 1. Yet the more abstract term 
has its value: ‘the oneness of the Spirit’ underlies ‘ the fellowship 
of the Holy Spirit’, which manifests and interprets it. 

By a mischievous carelessness of expression, ‘ unity of spirit’ is 
commonly spoken of in contrast to ‘corporate unity’, and as though 


} Compare for the emphatic posi- which are used to render the corre- 
tion of the phrase ‘in love’, i 4, iiir7, | sponding substantive (crovd%) in 2 Cor. 
IVT, 16. vii rrf., viii 7 f., 16: ‘carefulness’, 

2 The range of the word and the ‘care’, ‘diligence’, ‘forwardnesg’ 
difficulty of adequately translating it ‘earnest care’, , 
may be illustrated by the five synonyms 
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it might be accepted as a substitute for it. Such language would 
have been unintelligible to St Paul. He never employs the word 
‘spirit’ in a loose way to signify a disposition, as we do when we 
speak of ‘a kindly spirit’. To him ‘spirit’ means ‘spirit’, and 
nothing less. It is often hard to decide whether he is referring 
to the Spirit of God or to the human spirit. In the present passage, 
for example, we cannot be sure whether he wishes to express the 
unity which the Holy Spirit produces in the Christian Body, as in 
the parallel phrase ‘the fellowship of the Holy Spirit’ ; or rather the 
unity of the ‘one spirit’ of the ‘one body’, regarded as distinguishable 
from the personal Holy Spirit. But at any rate no separation of 
‘body’ and ‘spirit’ is contemplated: and the notion that there 
could be several ‘bodies’ with a ‘unity of spirit’ is entirely alien to 
the thought of St Paul. It is especially out of place here, as the 
next words shew. 

‘ There is one body and one Spirit, even as also ye are called in 

one hope of your calling ; one Lord, one faith, one baptism ; one God 
and Father of all, who is above all and through all and in all’. The 
seven unities here enumerated fall into three groups: one body, one 
Spirit, one hope: one Lord, one faith, one baptism: one God and 
_ Father of all. 
The Apostle begins from what is most immediately present to 
- view—the one Body, vitalised by one Spirit, and progressing towards 
the goal of one Hope. This Body depends for its existence upon 
one Lord, its Divine Head, to whom it is united by one Faith and 
one Baptism. Its ultimate source of being is to be found in one 
God, the All-Father, supreme over all, operative through all, 
- immanent in all. 

More succinctly we may express the thought of the three groups 
thus : 

One Body—and all that this involves of inward life and ultimate 

perfection ; 

One Head—and that which unites us to Him ; 

One God—to whom all else is designed to lead us. 

Elsewhere St Paul has said, in words which express a similar 
progress of thought : ‘ Ye are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s’. 

‘Who is above all and through all and in all’. A timid gloss, 
which changed the last clause into ‘in you all’, has found its way 
into our Authorised Version ; but it is destitute of authority. The 
Greek in the true text is as vague as the English rendering given 
above: so that we cannot at once decide whether St Paul is speaking 
of ‘all persons’ or ‘all things’. The words ‘Father of all’, which 
immediately precede, may seem to make the former the more natural 
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interpretation ; but they cannot in themselves compel us to abandon 
the wider meaning. 

The Apostle is indeed primarily thinking of the Body of Christ 
and all its members. The unity of that Body is the truth which he 
seeks to enforce. But when he has risen at length to find the source 
of human unity in the unity of the Divine fatherhood, his thought 
widens its scope. The words ‘ Father of all’ cannot be less inclusive 
than the earlier words, ‘The Father of whom all fatherhood in 
heaven and on earth is named’. And the final clause, ‘Who is 
above all and through all and in all’, is true not only of all intelli- 
gent beings which can claim the Divine fatherhood, but of the total 
range of things, over which God is supreme, through which He 
moves and acts, and in which He dwells. 


It was a startling experiment in human life which the Apostle 
was striving to realise. Looked at from without, his new unity was 
a somewhat bizarre combination. ‘Greek and J ew, circumcision 
and uncircumcision, barbarian, Scythian, bondman, freeman ’—all 
these are no more, he boldly proclaims to the Colossians, ‘ but all in 
all is Christ’. The ‘ putting on of the New Man’, he goes on to tell 
them, involved the welding into one of all these heterogeneous 
elements ; or rather the persistent disregard of these distinctions, in 
presence of the true human element, which should so far dominate 
as practically to efface them. In every-day life this made a heayy de- 
mand upon the new virtues of self-effacement and mutual forbearance. 
Accordingly he declares, in language closely parallel to that which 
he uses in this epistle, that to put on the New Man is to ‘put on 
the heart of compassion, kindness, lowliness of mind, meekness, long- 
suffering ; bearing one with another, and forgiving each other, if 
any have a complaint against any’. ‘Over and above all these 
things’ they must put on ‘love, which is the bond of perfectness’. 
And the paramount consideration which must decide all issues is 


‘the peace of the Christ’, unto which they have been called ‘in one 
Body’. 


7Bur unto every one of us is given grace, according to the 
measure of the gift of Christ. ®Wherefore it saith: 

When He ascended up on high, He led a captivity captive, 

And gave gifts unto men. 

9Now that, He ascended, what is it but that He also 
descended into the lower parts of the earth? ‘He that 
descended, He it is that also ascended above all heavens, that 
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He might fill all things. “And He gave some, apostles; and 
some, prophets; and some, evangelists; and some, pastors and 
teachers; for the perfecting of the saints for the work of 
ministry, for the building of the body of Christ, =3till we all 
come to the unity of the faith and of the knowledge of the Son 
of God, to a perfect man, to the measure of the stature of the 
fulness of Christ: that we be no longer children, tossed to 
and fro and carried about with every wind of doctrine, by the 
sleight of men, by craftiness according to the wiles of error; 
*sbut maintaining the truth in love, may grow up into Him in 
all things; which is the head, even Christ, *from whom the 
whole body, fitly framed together and compacted by every joint 
of its supply, according to the effectual working in the measure 
of each several part, maketh the increase of the body, unto 
the building thereof, in love. 


‘But unto every one of us is given grace, according to the measure iv 7 
of the gift of Christ’. The recognition of the whole is to St Paul 
the starting-point for the consideration of the position of the indi- 
vidual parts. For the unity of which he speaks is no barren 
> uniformity : it is a unity in diversity. It secures to the individual 
his true place of responsibility and of honour. 

In order to appreciate the language of this passage we must 
recall the phraseology which the Apostle has used again and again 
in the earlier part of chap. ili. He has there spoken of ‘the grace iii 2 
~ of God which was given’ to him on behalf of the Gentiles. He was 
made minister of the Gospel which included the Gentiles ‘ according iii 7 
to the gift of that grace of God which was given’ to him: to him— 
for he will repeat it the third time—though less than the least of 
the holy people—‘this grace was given, to preach to the Gentiles iii 8 
the unexplorable wealth of the Christ’. This reiterated identifica- 
tion of his special mission with the gift of grace illustrates the 
passage before us. To each individual, if not to all in like measure, 
the same grace has been given. The Divine mercy in its world-wide 
inclusiveness is committed to each member of the holy people, not 
as a privilege only, but also as a responsibility *. 

‘According to the measure of the gift of Christ’. The grace is 


1 Compare Phil. i7, where St Paul nexion with ‘the defence and con- 
gpeaks of the Philippians as ‘fellow- firmation of the Gospel’. 
partakers with him of grace’, in con- 
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the same; but Christ gives it in different measures, as the Apostle 
proceeds to explain. 

At this point we may usefully compare with the present context 
as a whole a parallel passage in the Epistle to the Romans, in 
which, after the Apostle has closed his discussion of the wide inclu- 
siveness of the Divine mercy, he calls for a fitting response in the 
conduct of those to whom it has come. The language of the two 
passages offers several similarities. The opening phrase, with which 
he passes from doxology to exhortation, is in each case the same: 
‘I beseech you therefore’. There, as here, ‘the grace which is given 
to me’ leads the way to ‘the grace which is given to us’, There 
too we find an appeal for humility on the ground of the one Body 
and the distribution of functions among its members, ‘as God hath 
dealt to every man the measure of faith’. ‘Having gifts’, the 
Apostle continues, ‘which are diverse according to the grace which 
is given to us’: and he adds a catalogue of these gifts, which we 
shall presently have to compare with that which follows in this 
epistle. These various functions, diverse according to the distribu- 
tion of the grace—such is the Apostle’s teaching in both places— 
are indispensable elements of a vital unity. 

‘Wherefore it satth: When He ascended up on high, He led a 
captivity captive, and gave gifts to men’. The Apostle has already 
connected the exaltation of Christ with the power that is at work 
in the members of His Church. The varied gifts bestowed by the 
exalted Christ now recall to his mind the ancient picture of the 
victorious king, who mounts the heights of the sacred citadel of 
Zion, with his captives in his train, and distributes his largess from 
the spoils of war. It is the connexion between the ascension and 
the gifts, which the Apostle desires to emphasise; and the only 
words of the quotation on which he comments are ‘He ascended’ 
and ‘He gave’. 

‘Now that, He ascended, what is it but that He also descended 
into the lower parts of the earth ?? Desiring to shew that the power 
of Christ ranges throughout the universe, St Paul first notes that 
His ascent implies a previous descent. This descent was below the 
earth, as the ascent is above the heavens. 

‘He that descended, He it is that also ascended above ali heavens, 
that He might fill all things’. From its depths to its heights He has 
compassed the universe. He has left nothing unvisited by His 
presence. For He is the Divine Fulfiller, to whom it appertains in 
the purpose of God to fill all things with their appropriate fulness : 
to bring the universe to its destined goal, its final correspondence 
with the Divine ideal. Compare what has been said above on iii 19. 
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‘And He gave some, apostles ; and some, prophets’. The nomina- iv r1 


tive is emphatic in the original: ‘He it is that gave some as 
apostles’, ete. Having commented on ‘He ascended’, St Paul goes on 
to comment on ‘He gave’. It is Christ who in each case fulfils the 
ancient hymn. He it is that ‘ascended’, and He it is that ‘gave’. 
The Ascended One is the giver of gifts. His gifts are enumerated 
in a concrete form: they are apostles, prophets, evangelists, pastors 
and teachers. All these in their diversity of functions are given by 
the Ascended Lord for the varied and harmonious development of 
His Church. 

In the passage of the Epistle to the Romans to which we have 
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already alluded, the gifts are catalogued in the abstract: prophecy, Rom. xii 


ministry, teaching, and the like. Here the Apostle prefers to speak me 


of the members who fulfil these functions as being themselves gifts 
given by Christ to His Church. In another catalogue, in the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians, he passes from the concrete method of 


description to the abstract: ‘God hath set some in the Church, 1 Cor. xii 


first apostles, secondarily prophets, thirdly teachers, after that 3 


miracles, then gifts of healing, helps, governments, diversities of 
tongues’, There too he has been speaking of the Body and its 


- members; and the general thought is the same as here: the 


diversity of gifts and functions is not only consistent with but 


. 


_necessary to corporate unity. 


‘Some, apostles ; and some, prophets ; and some, evangelists ; and 


_ some, pastors and teachers’. We shall be disappointed if we come to 


this passage, or either of the parallels referred to above, in the 
expectation of finding the official orders of the Church’s ministry. 


The three familiar designations, bishops, presbyters and deacons, 


are all wanting. The evidence of the Acts of the Apostles, which 
employs the first two of these designations in reference to the 
leaders of the Ephesian Church, together with the evidence of the 
First Epistle to Timothy which employs all three in dealing with 
the organisation and discipline of the same Church, forbids the 
suggestion that such officers are not mentioned here because they 
did not exist in the Asian communities to which St Paul’s letter 
was to go, or because the Apostle attached but little importance to 
their position. A reason for his silence must be sought in another 
direction. The most intelligible explanation is that bishops, pres- 
byters and deacons were primarily local officers, and St Paul is here 
concerned with the Church as a whole. Apostles, prophets and 
evangelists are divinely-gifted men who serve the Church at large ; 
and if a local ministry is alluded to at all it is only under the vaguer 
designation of ‘pastors and teachers’. 
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This is not the place to discuss the development of the official 
ministry: but it may be pointed out that it rises in importance as 
the first generation of apostolic and prophetic teachers passes away, 
as the very designations of ‘apostle’ and ‘prophet’ gradually dis- 
appear, and as all that is permanently essential to the Church of the 
apostolic and prophetic functions is gathered up and secured in the 
official ministry itself. 

The recovery of the Didaché, or Teaching of the Apostles, has 
thrown fresh light on the history of the first two terms of St Paul’s 
list}. It shews us a later generation of ‘apostles’, who are what we 
should rather term ‘missionaries’. They pass from place to place, 
asking only for a night’s lodging and a day’s rations. They would 
seem to correspond to the ‘evangelists’ of St Paul’s catalogue, who 
carried the Gospel to regions hitherto unevangelised. This mention 
of them establishes beyond further question that wider use of the 
name ‘apostle’, for the recognition of which Bishop Lightfoot had 
already vigorously pleaded’. 

Yet more interesting is the picture which the Didaché draws for 
us of the Christian prophets. It shews us the prophets as pre- 
eminent in the community which they may visit, or in which they 
may choose to settle. They appear to celebrate the Eucharist, and 
that with a special liturgical freedom. They are to be regarded as 
beyond criticism, if their genuineness as prophets has once been 
established. They are the proper recipients of the tithes and first- 
fruits of the community, and this for a noteworthy reason: ‘for 
they are your high-priests’, And when at the close of the book 
‘bishops and deacons’ are for the first time mentioned, honour is 
claimed for them in these significant terms: ‘ For they also minister 
unto you the ministration of the prophets and teachers: therefore 
despise them not; for they are your honourable ones together with 
the prophets and teachers’. In this primitive picture it is instrue- 
tive to observe that the ministry of office is in the background, 
overshadowed at present by a ministry of enthusiasm, but destined 
to absorb its functions and to survive its fall. 

‘For the perfecting of the saints for the work of ministry’. The 


1 The Didaché was published by 
Archbp Bryennius in 1883. In its 
present form it is a composite work, 
which has embodied a very early (pos- 
sibly Jewish) manual of conduct. Its 
locality is uncertain, and it cannot 
be \dated with prudence earlier than 
about 130 A.D. It is impossible to 


regard it as representative of the 
general condition of the Church at so. 
late a period: it would appear rather 
to belong to some isolated community, 
in which there lingered a condition of 
life and organisation which had else- 
where passed away. 
? Lightfoot, Galatians, p. 95. 
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second of these clauses must be taken as dependent on the first, and 
not (as in the Authorised Version) as coordinate with it. The 
equipment of the members of the Body for their function of service 
to the whole is the end for which Christ has given these gifts to 
His Church. If the life and growth of the Body is to be secured, 
every member of it, and not only those who are technically called 
‘ministers’, must be taught to serve. More eminent service indeed 
is rendered by those members to whom the Apostle has explicitly 
referred; but their service is specially designed to promote the 
service in due measure of the rest: for, as he tells us elsewhere, 
‘those members of the body which seem to be feebler are necessary’. 1 Cor. xii 
Thus ‘the work of ministry’ here spoken of corresponds to the ?? 
‘grace given to every one of us’, which is the subject of this iv 7 
section. 

An illustrative example of this ministry of saints to saints is to 
be found in St Paul’s reference to an interesting group of Corinthian 
Christians: ‘I beseech you, brethren,—ye know the house of Ste- 1 Cor. xvi 
phanas, that it is the firstfruits of Achaia, and that they have '5™ 
addicted themselves to the ministry of the saints',—that ye submit 
yourselves unto such, and to every one that helpeth with us and 
- Jaboureth. I am glad of the coming of Stephanas and Fortunatus 
and Achaicus: for that which was lacking on your part they have 
- supplied: for they have refreshed my spirit and yours: therefore 
acknowledge ye them that are such’. From words like these we 
may see that every kind of mutual service is included in the early 
and unofiicial sense of this word ‘ ministry’. 

If ministry such as this is characteristic of each member of the 
- Body, it was preeminently characteristic of the Head Himself: 
‘The Son of Man came not to be ministered unto, but to minister’: Mark x 45 

one ? Luke xxii 

‘I am among you as he that ministereth’, pee 

‘For the building of the body of Christ’. This is the process to iy ,, 
the forwarding of which all that has been spoken of is directed. 
In describing it St Paul combines, as he has done before, his two 
favourite metaphors of the temple and the body. He has previously ii 21 
said that the building of the Temple grows: here, conversely, he 
speaks of the Body as being builded. 

‘Till we all come to the wnity of the faith and of the knowledge of 
the Son of God’. Unity has been spoken of, first of all, as a gift to 
be kept ; it is now regarded as a goal to be attained. Unity, as it 
exists already and is to be eagerly guarded, is a spiritual rather 
than an intellectual oneness ; the vital unity of the one Spirit in 


me 


1 Literally, ‘they have appointed themselves unto ministry to the saints’. 
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the one body. Unity, as it is ultimately to be reached by all the 
saints together, will be a consciously realised oneness, produced by 
faith in and knowledge of the Son of God. We are one now: in 
the end we all shall know ourselves to be one. 

‘ The Son of God’. St Paul is so careful in his use of the various 
designations of our Lord, that we may be confident that he has 
some reason here for inserting between two mentions of ‘the Christ’ 
this title, ‘the Son of God’, which does not occur elsewhere in the 
epistle. It is instructive to compare a passage in the Epistle to the 
Galatians, where a similar change of titles is made. ‘I have been 
crucified with Christ’, says the Apostle, ‘and I no longer live, but 
in me Christ lives: and the life which now I live in the flesh, I live 
by the faith of the Son of God, who loved me and delivered Himself 
up for me’, He with whom he has been crucified, He who now 
lives in him, is ‘Christ’: He whose love brought Him down to 
suffer is ‘the Son of God’. The title is changed to one which 


John xvii 5 recalls the glory which Christ had with the Father before the world 


iv 14 


was, in order to heighten the thought of His condescending love. 
And so in our present passage, when he is treating of the relation of 
our Lord to His Church, he speaks of Him as ‘the Christ’ (for the 
article is used in both places in the original): but when he would 
describe Him as the object of that faith and knowledge, in which our 
unity will ultimately be realised, he uses the words ‘the faith and the 
knowledge of the Son of God’; thereby suggesting, as it would seem, 
the thought of His eternal existence in relation to the Divine Father. 

‘Tull we all come...to a perfect man’: that is, all of us together 
(for this is implied by the Greek) to God’s New Man, grown at 
length to full manhood. Not ‘to perfect men’: for the Apostle 
uses the plural of the lower stage only: ‘that we be no longer 
children’ is his own contrast. We are to grow out of our indi- 
vidualism into the corporate oneness of the full-grown Man. 

‘To the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ (or, of the 
Christ)’: that is, to the full measure of the complete stature, or 
maturity, of the fulfilled Christ. We cannot forget that St Paul 
has already called the Church ‘the fulness of Him who all in all ig 
being fulfilled’. But in using the expression ‘the fulness of the 
Christ’ in this place, he is thinking of more than ‘the Church, 
which is His Body’. For here we get once more to the background 
of St Paul’s thought, in which the Body and the Head together are 
ultimately the one Christ—‘ the Christ that is to be’. 

In the New Man, grown to perfect manhood, St Paul finds the 
consummation of human life. He thus takes us on to the issue of 
the new creation which he spoke of in chap. ii. There the ‘one new 
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man’ is created in the Christ ; but he has a long growth before him. 
More and more are to claim their position as members of him. 
‘Christ is fulfilled’—to quote Origen’s words again '—‘in all that 
come unto Him, whereas He is still lacking in respect of them 
before they have come’. When they shall all have come to the 
unity of the faith and of the knowledge of the Son of God, when 
they shall all have come to a full-grown Man; then in the ripe 
maturity of the New Man, ‘the fulness of the Christ’ will itself 
have been attained. 

The poet, who has spoken to us of ‘the Christ that is to be’, has 
also most clearly expressed for us a part at least of the truth of the 
Making of Man?: 

Man as yet is being made, and ere the crowning Age of ages, 

Shall not aeon after acon pass and touch him into shape? 

All about him shadow still, but, while the races flower and fade, 

Prophet-eyes may catch a glory slowly gaining on the shade, 

Till the peoples all are one, and all their voices blend in chorie 

Hallelujah to the Maker ‘It is finish’d. Man is made’. 

‘That we be no longer children’. This expression, viewed from iv 14 
the mere standpoint of style, spoils the previous metaphor : but it is 
obviously intended to form a sharp contrast. The plural is to be 
noted. Maturity belongs to the unity alone. Individualism and 
self-assertion are the foes of this maturity. We are not to be 
‘babes’, isolated individuals, stunted and imperfect. Out of indi- 
vidualism we must grow, if we would attain to our perfection in the 
membership of the perfect Man. 

‘No longer children, tossed to and fro and carried about with 
_ every wind of doctrine’. St Paul does not linger on the distant 
ideal. He is quickly back to the present stage of childhood, which 
has still to ‘pass the waves of this troublesome world’ in which 
ideals are too apt to suffer shipwreck. The new metaphor is drawn 
from the sea which the Apostle knew so well, the symbol of insta- 
bility and insecurity. It suggests the jeopardy of the little boats, 
storm-tossed and swung round by each fresh blast, so that they 
cannot keep their head to the waves and are in danger of being 
swamped. 

‘By the sleight of men, by craftiness according to the wiles of 
error’. The dexterous handling of the dice and the smart cleverness 
of the schemer are the figures which underlie the words here used. 
They suggest the very opposite of the Apostle’s straightforwardness 


1 The full quotation is given inthe ‘The Making of Man’ in The Death of 
note on p. 45. Oenone and other Poems (1892). 


2 Tennyson, In Memoriam evi: and 
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2 Cor. iv 2 of teaching. Ours is not, he had once said to the Corinthians, the 


iv 15 


versatility of the adept, which plays tricks with the Divine message. 
So here he warns us that subtleties and over-refinements end in 
error. We must keep to the simple way of truth and love. 

‘ But maintaining the truth in love’. In this epistle St Paul is 
not controversial. He attacks no form of false doctrine, but only 
gives a general warning against the mischievous refinements of over- 
subtle teachers. With the ‘error’ to which these things lead he 
briefly contrasts the duty of ‘maintaining the truth in love’; and 
then at once he returns to the central truth of the harmony and 
growth of God’s one Man. 

‘May grow up into Him in all things’. The next words, ‘ which 
is the head’, seem at first sight to suggest that the Apostle’s meaning 
is ‘may grow up into Him as the head’. But although the limbs of 
the body are presently spoken of as deriving their growth from the 
head—the head being regarded as the source of that harmony of the 
various parts which is essential to healthy development—it would 
be difficult to give a meaning to the expression ‘to grow up into 
the head’. Accordingly it is better to regard the words ‘may grow 
up into Him in all things’ as complete in themselves. What 
St Paul desires to say is that the children are to grow up, not 
each into a separate man, but all into One, ‘ the perfect man’, who 
is none other than the Christ. 

The law of growth for the individual is this: that he should 
learn more and more to live as a part of a great whole; that he 
should consciously realise the life of membership, and contribute his 
appropriate share towards the completeness of the corporate unity ; 
and that thus his expanding faculties should find their full play in 
the large and ever enlarging life of the One Man. It is to this that 
St Paul points when he says, ‘that we be no longer children, but 
grow up into Him every whit’. 

In one of the most remarkable poems of the Jn Memoriam 
Tennyson suggests that the attainment of a definite self-conscious- 
ness may be a primary purpose of the individual’s earthly life’: 

This use may lie in blood and breath, 
Which else were fruitless of their due, 


Had man to learn himself anew 
Beyond the second birth of Death. 


We gather from St Paul that there is a further lesson which we are 
called to learn—the consciousness of a larger life, in which in a 
sense we lose ourselves, to find ourselves again, no longer isolated, 


1 In Memoriam, xlv. 


a 
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but related and coordinated in the Body of the Christ. That the 
poet, too, knew something of the mystery of this surrender of the 
individual life may be seen from his Prologue: 


Thou seemest human and divine, 
The highest, holiest manhood, thou : 
Our wills are ours, we know not how; 
Our wills are ours, to make them thine. 


‘ Which is the head, even Christ’. Backwards and forwards the 
Apostle moves, with no concern for logical consistency, between the 
conception of Christ as the Whole and the conception of Christ as 
the Head of the Body. The newness of the thought which he is 
endeavouring to develope—the thought of human unity realised 
through and in the Christ—is doubtless responsible for these 
oscillations. We feel that the conception is being worked out 
for the first time, and we watch the struggle of language in face of 
the difficulties which present themselves. The initial difficulty is 
to conceive of a number of persons as forming in a real sense one 
‘body’. In common parlance this difficulty is not recognised, 
because the word ‘body’ is used merely to signify an aggregation 
_ of persons more or less loosely held in relation to one another, and 
' its proper meaning of a structural unity is not seriously pressed. 
_ But just in proportion as ‘a body’ is felt to mean a living organism, 
’ the difficulty remains. And St Paul makes it abundantly clear that 
it is a living organism—a human frame with all its manifold struc- 
ture inspired by a single life—which offers to him the true concep- 
tion of humanity as God will have it to be. 

1 A further difficulty enters when the relation of Christ to this 
- Body comes to be defined. It is natural at once to think of Him as 
its Head: for that is the seat of the brain which controls and unifies 
the organism. But this conception does not always suffice. For 
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Christ is more than the Head. The whole Body, in St Paul’s Rom. xii 5 


toa : : ry: 
language, is ‘in Him’; the several parts ‘grow up into Him’. 


Even more than this, the whole is identified with Him: ‘for as x Cor. xii 


the body is one and hath many members, and all the members of 7? 


the body being many are one body ; so also is the Christ’. In the 


New Man ‘Christ is all and in all’. Identified with the whole Ool. iii 11 


Body, He grows with its growth and will find His own fulfilment 
only in its complete maturity. 

We are not therefore to be surprised at the rapidity of the tran- 
sition by which the Apostle here passes from the thought of Christ 
as the Whole, into which we are growing up, to the thought of Him 
as the Head, upon which the Body’s harmony and growth depends. 


Col. ii 19 


Col. iv 14 


ito 
lirs, iiigff. 


iv 3 if. 
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‘ From whom the whole body, fitly framed together and compacied 
by every joint of its supply’. The expression ‘fitly framed together’ 
is repeated from the description of the building process which has 
already furnished a figure of structural, though not organic, unity. 
The remainder of the passage is found again, with slight verbal 
variations, in the Epistle to the Colossians: ‘from whom the whole 
body, furnished out and compacted by the joints and bands, 
increaseth with the increase of God’. The Apostle is using the 
physiological terms of the Greek medical writers. We can almost 
see him turn to ‘the beloved physician’, of whose presence he tells 
us in the companion epistle, before venturing to speak in technical 
language of ‘every ligament of the whole apparatus’ of the human 
frame. There is no reference either here or in the Epistle to the 
Colossians to a supply of nourishment, but rather to the complete 
system of nerves and muscles by which the limbs are knit together 
and are connected with the head. 

‘ According to the effectual working in the measure of each several 
part’: that is, as each several part in its due measure performs its 
appropriate function. Unity in variety is the Apostle’s theme: 
unity of structure in the whole, and variety of function in the 
several component parts: these are the conditions of growth upon 
which he insists. 

‘ Maketh the wnerease of the body, unio the building thereof, in 
love’. This recurrence to the companion metaphor of building 
reminds us that the reality which St Paul is endeavouring to 
illustrate is more than a physiological structure. The language 
derived from the body’s growth needs to be supplemented by the 
language derived from the building of the sacred shrine of God. 
The mingling of the metaphors helps us to rise above them, and 
thus prepares us for the phrase, with which the Apostle at once 
interprets his meaning and reaches his climax,—‘in love’. 

We have thus concluded a further stage in St Paul’s exposition. 
To begin with we had the eternal purpose of God, to make Christ 
the summing into one of all things that are. Then we had the 
mystery of Christ, consummated on the cross, by which Jew and 
Gentile passed into one new Man. Lastly we have had the unity 
of the Spirit, a unity in variety, containing a principle of growth, 
by which the Body of the Christ is moving towards maturity. 


77THIS I say therefore and testify in the Lord, that ye no 
longer walk as do the Gentiles walk, in the vanity of their 
mind, *darkened in their understanding, being alienated from 


ie 
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the life of God, through the ignorance that is in them because 
of the blindness of their heart; "who being past feeling have 
given themselves over unto lasciviousness, to work all unclean- 
ness with greediness. But ye have not so learned Christ; 
tif so be that ye have heard Him, and have been taught in 
Hin, as the truth is in Jesus; that ye put off as conceming 
your former manner of life the old man, which is corrupt 
according to the lusts of deceit ; 73and be renewed in the spirit 
of your mind, *#and put on the new man, which after God is 
created in righteousness and holiness of the truth. 


‘This I say therefore and testify in the Lord, that ye no longer 
walk as do the Gentiles walk’. The double use of the verb ‘to 
walk’ points us back to the beginning of the chapter. There he 
had commenced his solemn injunction as to their ‘walk’; but the 
first elements on which he had felt bound to lay stress, humble- 
ness of mind and mutual forbearance, the prerequisites of the life 
of unity, led him on to describe the unity itself, and to shew that 
it was the harmony of a manifold variety. Now he returns to 
his topic again with a renewed vigour: ‘This I say therefore and 
testify in the Lord’—in whom I am who speak, and you are 


~ who hear? 


His injunction now takes a negative form: they are ‘not to 


walk as do the Gentiles walk’. This leads him to describe the 


characteristics. of the heathen life which they have been called 


- to leave. 


“In the vanity of their mind, darkened in their understanding, 
being alienated from the life of God, through the ignorance that is 
in them because of the blindness of their heart’. They have no 
ruling purpose to guide them, no light by which to see their way, 
no Divine life to inspire them: they cannot know, because their 
heart is blind. The last phrase may recall to us by way of contrast 


the Apostle’s prayer for the Gentile converts, that ‘the eyes of their i 


heart’ might be enlightened. And the whole description may be 


‘compared with his account of their former state as ‘in the world 


without hope and without God’. 

‘Who being past feeling have given themselves over wnto lascivt- 
ousness, to work all uncleanness with greediness’. They have not 
only the passive vice of ignorance, but the active vices which are 


1 See above on iv. 1. 
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Rom. i. 21 bred of recklessness. In the opening chapter of the Epistle to the 


—28 


lv 20 


Iv 21 


lv 15 


iv 24 f. 


Romans the same sequence is found: ‘they became vain in their 
imaginations, and their foolish heart was darkened...wherefore God 
also gave them up to uncleanness...for this cause God gave them 
up unto vile affections...even as they did not like to retain God 
in their knowledge, God gave them up to a reprobate mind, to 
do those things which are not convenient’. There it is thrice 
said that ‘God gave them up’: here it is said that, ‘having 
become reckless, they gave themselves up’. The emphasis which 
in either case St Paul lays on want of knowledge corresponds 
with the stress which, as we have already seen, he lays upon 
true wisdom’. 

‘But ye have not so learned Christ’, or, as it is in the original, 
‘the Christ’. That is to say, You are no longer in this darkness and 
ignorance : you have learned the Christ : and the lesson involves a 
wholly different life. 

‘Tf so be that ye have heard Him, and have been taught in Him, 
as the truth is in Jesus’. The conditional form of the sentence is 
used for the sake of emphasis, and does not imply a doubt. We 
may paraphrase it thus: ‘if indeed it be He whom ye have heard 
and in whom ye have been taught’. The phrases to learn Christ, 
to hear Him, and to be taught in Him, are explanatory of each 
other. The Apostle’s readers had not indeed heard Christ, in the 
sense of hearing Him speak. But Christ was the message which 
had been brought to them, He was the school in which they had 
been taught, He was the lesson which they had learnt. 

The expression ‘to learn Christ’ has become familiar to our 
ears, and we do not at once realise how strangely it must have 
sounded when it was used for the first time. But the Apostle 
was well aware that his language was new, and he adds a clause 
which helps to interpret it: ‘even as the truth is in Jesus aes 
more literally, ‘even as truth is in Jesus’. He lays much stress 
on truth throughout the whole context. He has already called 
for the maintenance of the truth in opposition to the subtleties 
of error: he will presently speak of the new man as ‘created 
according to God in righteousness and holiness of the truth’; 
and, led on by the word, he will require his readers as the first 
practical duty of the new life to put away falsehood and speak 
truth each to his neighbour. But truth is embodied in Jesus, who 
is the Christ. Hence, instead of saying ‘ye have learned the truth, 
ye have heard the truth, ye have been taught in the truth’, he says 


1 See above, p. 30. 
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with a far more impressive emphasis, ‘It is Christ whom ye have 
learned, Him ye have heard, in Him ye have been taught, even as 
the truth is in Jesus’. 

Nowhere else in this epistle does St Paul use the name ‘Jesus’ 

by itself. Nor does he so use it again in any of the epistles of 
his Roman captivity, if we except the one passage in which he 
specially refers to the new honour which has accrued to ‘the name Phil. ii ro 
of Jesus’. Even in his earlier epistles it rarely occurs alone ; and, 
when it does, there is generally an express reference to the death 
or resurrection of our Lord’. We have already said something 
of the significance of St Paul’s usage in this respect, He uses 
the name ‘Jesus’ by itself when he wishes emphatically to point 
to the historic personality of the Christ. And this is plainly his 
intention in the present passage. The message which he pro- 
claimed was this: The Christ has come: in the person of Jesus— 
the crucified, risen and ascended Jesus—He has come, not only 
as the Messiah of the Jew, but as the hope of all mankind. In 
this Jesus is embodied the truth: and so the truth has come to 
you. You have learned the Christ; Him you have heard, in Him 
you have been taught, even as the truth is in Jesus. 

‘That ye put off as concerning your former manner of life iv 22 ff. 
the old man, which is corrupt according to the lusts of deceit; 
and be renewed in the spirit of your mind, and put on the new 
man, which after God is created in righteousness and holiness of 

the truth’. The injunctions which St Paul has hitherto laid upon 
his readers have been gentle admonitions, arising directly out of 
the great thoughts which he has been expounding to them. His 
- first injunction was: Remember what you _were ¢ and what you are. iii f. 
The next was: Cultivate that humble and forbearing temper, which iv 2 ff. 
naturally belongs to what you are, which tends to keep the unity. 
But now his demand takes a severer tone: I protest in the Lord, he 
says, that you be not what you were. 

The knife goes deep. As regards your former life, he declares, 
you must strip off ‘the old man’, a miserable decaying thing, rotted 
with the passions of the old life of error. You must be made new 
in your spirits. You must array yourselves in ‘the new man’, who 
has been created as God would have him to be, in that righteousness 
and holiness to which the truth leads. 


1 So in 1 Thess. i ro, iv 14, Rom. Jude. But in Hebrews it occurs alone 
viii 11, 2 Cor. iv1o, 11, 14. The re- eight times; and this is, of course, the 
maining passages are Gal. vir7, Rom. _ regular use in the Gospels. 

iii 26, 2 Cor. iv3. The name is not 2 See above, pp. 23 f. 
used alone in James, 1 and 2 Peter, or 
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What is ‘the old man’ who is here spoken of? St Paul has 


Rom. vi 6 used the term in an earlier epistle. ‘Our old man’, he had written 


Rom. vi 7 
f 


Gal. ii 20 


Col. ii 12, 
203; ili r 


/ Coluiii o fi. 


+0 the Romans, ‘was crucified with Christ’. From the context of 


“that passage we may interpret his meaning as follows: I said that 


by your baptism you were united with Christ in His death, you 
were buried with Him. What was it that then died? I answer: 
The former you. A certain man was living a life of sin: he was 
the slave of sin, living in_a body doutunted by sin. That man, 
who lived that life, died. ‘He was crucified with Christ. That is 
what I call ‘ your old man’. 

To the Romans, then, he has declared that their ‘old man’ is 
dead. This, he says, is the true view of of your life. It is God’s 
view of it, in virtue of which you are , justified in His sight. And 
this view, the only true view, you are bound yourselves to take, and 
make it the ruling principle of all your conduct. 

Elsewhere he says: This is my own case. I have been crucified 
with Christ: I no longer live. Yet you see me living. What does 
it mean? Christ is living in me. So great was the revolution 
which St Paul recognised as having taken place in his own moral 
experience, that he does not hesitate to speak of it as a_change 
of personality, I am dead, he says, crucified on Christ’s cross. 
Another has come to live in me: and He has displaced_me in 
myself. 

What was true for him was true for his readers likewise. 
Christ, he says, has come and claimed you. You have admitted 
His claim by your baptism. You are no longer yourselves. The 
old you then died: Another came to live in e in you. 


In our present passage, and in the “closely parallel passage of the 
Epistle to the Colossians, St Paul urges his readers to_bring their 
lives into COS with their a eee by ‘putting off 
the old man’ and ‘putting on on the new man’, That they had done 
this already in their baptism was not, to his mind, inconsistent with 
such an admonition. Indeed he expressly reminds the Colossians 
that they had thus died and been buried with Christ, and had been 
raised with Him to a new life. None the less he urges them to 
a fresh act of will, which shall realise their bapticnel position : 

‘ putting g off the old man with his deeds, and putting on the new, 

who is ever being renewed unto knowledge avcording to the image 
of Him that oreated him; where there is no Grae and Jew, 
circumcision and SR CU INSTR barbarian, Scythian, bondman, 
freeman ; but Christ is all and in all’. 

The metaphor here employed is a favourite one with St Paul. 
They are to strip off the old self: they are to clothe themselves with 
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Another. This Other is sometimes said to be Christ Himself. Thus 
St Paul writes to the Galatians: ‘As many of you as were baptised Gal. iii 24 
into Christ did put on Christ’; and to the Romans he says: ‘ Put Rom. xiii 
ye on the Lord Jesus Christ’. Yet we could not substitute ‘Christ’ ‘+ 
for ‘the new man’ either here or in the Epistle to the Cees 
For in both places the Apostle speaks of ‘the new man’ as having 
been’ ‘created }, a term which he could not apply directly to Christ. 
An éarhér passage in this epistle, which likewise combines the 
term ‘new man’ with the idea of ‘creation’, may perhaps throw 
some light on this difficulty, even if it introduces us to a further 
complication. In speaking of the union of the Jew and the Gentile 
in Christ, St Paul uses the words: ‘that He might create the iwvo ii 18 
in Himself into one new man’. As ‘the new man’, who is to be 
‘put on’, is the same for all who are thus renewed, they all become 
inseparably one—one new Man. But the one new Man is ulti- 
mately the Christ who is ‘all and in all’. We cannot perhaps 
bring these various expressions into perfect harmony : “but we must 
not neglect any one of them. Here, as often elsewhere with 
St Dial the thought is too large and too many-sided for a complete 
logical consistency in its exposition. 

The condition of ‘the old 2 old man, which is corrupt according to the iv 22 
“lusts of deceit’, is contrasted first with a renewal of youth, and 
secondly with a fresh act of creation. These two distinct con- 
‘ceptions correspond to two meanings which are combined in the 
phrase ‘is corrupt’. For this may mean simply ‘is being destroyed’, 

‘is on the way to perish’; as St Paul says elsewhere, ‘our outward 2Cor. iv 16 
man _perisheth’, using the same verb in a compound form. But 
-again it may refer to moral pollution, as when the Apostle says to 

the Corinthians, ‘I have espoused you to one husband, to present 2 Cor. xi 
you as a pure virgin to Christ; but I fear lest, as Satan deceived ” £ 

Eve, so your minds may be corrupted from the simplicity and purity 

which is towards Christ’. If in our present passage the words 

‘which is corrupt’ stood alone, we might take the first meaning 

only and render ‘which waxeth corrupt’ or, better, ‘which is 
perishing’ : and this would correspond to the contrasted words, ‘ be 
renewed in the spirit of your mind’, But the second meaning is 

also in the Apostle’s mind : for he adds the words ‘ according to the 

lusts of deceit’, and he offers a second contrast in ‘the new man 

which is created after God’, or more literally ‘according to God’, 

that is as he says more plainly to the Colossians ‘according to the Col. iii 10 
image of Him that created him’. The original purity of newly- 

created man was ‘corrupted’ by means of a ‘deceit’ which worked 
through ‘the lusts’. The familiar story has perpetually repeated 
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itself in human experience: ‘the old man is corrupt according to 
the lusts of deceit’, and a fresh creation after the original pattern 
has been necessitated : it is found in ‘the new man which after God 
is created in righteousness and holiness which are (in contrast with 
‘deceit ’) of the truth’. 


27 WHEREFORE putting away lying, speak every man truth 
with his neighbour: for we are members one of another. *Be 
ye angry, and sin not: let not the sun go down upon your 
wrath; ?7neither give place to the devil. 7*Let him that stole 
steal no more: but rather let him labour, working with his 
hands the thing which is good, that he may have to give to 
him that needeth. 29Let no corrupt communication proceed 
out of your mouth, but that which is good, for building up as 
need may be, that it may give grace unto the hearers: 2°and 
grieve not the holy Spirit of God, whereby ye are sealed unto 
the day of redemption. 3 Let all bitterness and wrath and 
anger and clamour and evil-speaking be put away from you, 
with all malice: 3and be ye kind one to another, tenderhearted, 
forgiving one another, even as God in Christ hath forgiven you. 
V. Be ye therefore followers of God, as His beloved children ; 
and walk in love, as Christ also hath loved you, and hath 
given Himself for you, an offering and a sacrifice to God for a 
sweetsmelling savour. 


The Apostle proceeds to interpret in a series of practical precepts 
his general injunction to put off the old man and put on the new, to 
turn from the life of error to the life which belongs to the truth. 
He appeals throughout to the large interests of their common life: 
it is the Spirit of fellowship which supplies the motive for this moral 
revolution. Six sins are struck at: lying, resentment, stealing, bad 
language, bad temper, lust. 

Lying is to be exchanged for truthfulness, for the Body’s sake. 
Resentment is to give way to reconciliation, lest Satan get a footing 
in their midst. Stealing must make place for honest work, to help 
others : bad language for gracious speech, ‘unto building up’, and lest 
the one holy Spirit be grieved. Bad temper must yield to kindliness 
and forgivingness, for God has forgiven them all ; yea, to love, the 
love of self-giving, shewn in Christ’s sacrifice. Lastly lust, and all 
the unfruitful works of the dark, must be banished by the light. 
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Thus the Apostle bids them displace the old man by the new, 
the false life by the ‘righteousness and holiness of the truth’: 


Ring out the old, ring in the new; 
Ring out the false, ring in the true; 
Ring in the Christ that is to be. 


‘Wherefore putting away lying, speak every man truth with his iv 23 
neighbour : for we are members one of another’. In the original the 
connexion with what has immediately preceded is very clearly 
marked. For the word rendered ‘putting away’ is the same as that 
which has been used for ‘putting off’ the old man, though the 
metaphor of the garment is now dropped: and ‘lying’, or ‘false- 
hood’ as it could be more generally rendered, is directly suggested 
by the word ‘truth’ with which the last sentence closes. Truthful- 
ness of speech is an obvious necessity, if they are to live the life of 
‘the truth’. 

The Apostle enforces his command by a quotation from the 

prophet Zechariah : ‘These are the things that ye shall do: Speak Zech. viii 
ye every man the truth with his neighbour: truth and the judge- a6 
ment of peace judge ye in your gates’. But he gives a character of 
his own to the precept in the reason which he adds: ‘for we are 
members one of another’. These words remind us how practical he 
_ is in all his mysticism. The mystical conception that individual 
~ men are but limbs of the body of a greater Man is at once made the 
basis of an appeal for truthfulness in our dealings one with another. 
Falsehood, a modern moralist would say, is a sin against the mutual 
trust on which all civilised society rests. St Paul said it long ago, 
- and still more forcibly. It is absurd, he says, that you should 
deceive one another: just as it would be absurd for the limbs of a 
body to play each other false. The habit of lying was congenial to 
the Greek, as it was to his Oriental neighbours. St Paul strikes at 
the root of the sin by shewing its inconsistency with the realisation 
of the corporate life. 

‘ Be ye angry, and sin not: let not the sun go down upon your iy 26 f. 
wrath ; neither give place to the devil’. The first words of this 
passage are another quotation from the Old Testament. They are 
taken from the Greek version of the fourth Psalm, and are perhaps Ps. iv 4 
a nearer representation of the original than is given by our English 
rendering, ‘ Stand in awe, and sin not’. That there is a righteous 
anger is thus allowed by the Apostle: but he warns us that, if 
cherished, it quickly passes into sin. According to the Mosaic law 
the sun was not to set on a cloke held as a surety, or the unpaid wage Deut. xxiv 
of the needy : and again, the sun was not to set on a malefactor put 13: 15 
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to death and left unburied. This phraseology furnishes the Apostle 
with the form of his injunction. Its meaning is, as an old com- 
mentator observes, ‘Let the day of your anger be the day of your 
reconciliation’!. 

The phrase to ‘ give place to the devil’ means to give him room 
or scope for action. Anger, which suspends as it were the har- 
monious relation between one member and another in the Body, 
gives an immediate opportunity for the entry of the evil spirit? 

‘ Let him that stole steal no more: but rather let him labour, work- 
ing with his hands the thing which is good, that he may have to give 
to him that needeth’. This is indeed to pui off the old, and to put 
on the new. It isa complete reversal of the moral attitude. Instead 
of taking what is another's, seek with the sweat of your brow to be 
in a position to give to another what you have honestly made your 
own. 

‘ Let no corrupt communication proceed out of your mouth’. The 
word here rendered ‘ corrupt’ is used in the Gospels of the worthless 
tree, and of the worthless fish: it is opposed to ‘good’, in the sense 
of being ‘good-for-nothing’. But the ‘corrupt’ speech here con- 
demned is foul talk, and not merely idle talk. It is probable that 
St Paul in his choice of the word had in mind its original meaning 
of ‘rotten’ or ‘corrupted’: for in a parallel passage of the com- 
panion epistle he says: ‘Let your speech be alway with grace, 
seasoned with salt’; the use of salt being not only to flavour, but to 
preserve. 

‘ But that which ts good, for building up as need may be’. The 
words ‘edify’ and ‘edification’ have become so hackneyed, that it 
is almost necessary to avoid them in translation, if the Apostle’s 
language is to retain its original force. How vividly he realised the 
metaphor which he employed may be seen from a passage in the 
Epistle to the Romans, where he says, if we render his words 
literally ; ‘Let us follow after the things that belong to peace and to 


1 Tt is worth while to repeat Fuller’s 
comment quoted from Eadie by Dr 
Abbott (ad loc. p. 141): ‘Let us take 
the Apostle’s meaning rather than his 
words—withall possiblespeed to depose 
our passion; not understanding him 
so literally that we may take leave to 
be angry till sunset, then might our 
wrath lengthen with the days; and men 
in Greenland, where days last above a 
quarter of a year, have plentiful scope 
of revenge’. 


2 The Didaché, in a list of warnings 
directed against certain sins on the 
ground of what they ‘lead to’, says 
(c. ili): ‘Be not angry; for anger leads 
to murder: nor jealous, nor quarrel- 
some, nor passionate; for of all these 
things murders are bred’. In the same 
chapter comes another precept which 
it is interesting to compare with the 
sequence of St Paul’s injunctions in 
this place: ‘My child, be not a liar; 
since lying leads to thieving’. 
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the building up of one another : do not for the sake of food pull down 
God’s work’. Moreover in the present chapter he has twice spoken iy 12, 16 
of ‘the building up of the body’; while in an earlier chapter he has ™ 7° up 
elaborated the metaphor of the building in relation to the Christian 
society. In the present passage he recurs to this metaphor, as 
in v. 25 he recurred to the figure of the body. Speech, like 
everything else, he would have us use for the help of others who 
are linked with us in the corporate life—‘ for building up as occasion 
may offer’. 

‘That it may give grace unto the hearers’, The phrase to ‘give 
grace’ may also be rendered to ‘give gratification’: and this is 
certainly the idea which would at once be suggested to the ordinary 
Greek reader. But to St Paul’s mind the deeper meaning of grace 
predominates. This is not the only place where he seems to play 
upon the various meanings of the Greek word for ‘grace’. Thus, 
for example, in the passage which we have quoted above from the 
Epistle to the Colossians, the obvious sense of his words to a Greek 
mind would be: ‘ Let your speech be always with graciousness’ or Col. iv 6 
‘graceful charm’: and another instance will come before us later on 
in the present epistle’. 

; ‘And grieve not the holy Spirit of God, whereby ye are sealed wnto iv 30 
the day of redemption’. Each of St Paul’s injunctions is enforced 

4 by a grave consideration. Falsehood is inconsistent with member- 
ship in a Body. Cherished irritation makes room for the evil spirit. 
Stealing is the direct contrary of the labour that toils to help others. 
Speech that is corrupt not only pulls down instead of building up, 
but actually pains the Holy Spirit of God. 

The Spirit specially claims to find expression in the utterances 
of Christians, as St Paul tells us later on in this epistle, where he 
says: ‘ Be filled with the Spirit ; speaking to one another in psalms v 18 f. 
and hymns and spiritual songs’. The misuse of the organ of speech 
is accordingly a wrong done to, and felt by, the Spirit who claims to 
control it. The addition of the words, ‘whereby (or ‘in whom’) ye 
are sealed unto the day of redemption’, carries us back to the 
mention of the sealing of the Gentiles with ‘the holy Spirit of the i 13 
promise’, that is, the Spirit promised of old to the chosen people. 

This is the ‘one Spirit’, of which the Apostle says in an earlier 

epistle that ‘in one Spirit we have all been baptized into one body, 1 Cor. xii 
whether Jews or Greeks’. Thus the Holy Spirit stands in the *3 
closest relation to the new corporate life, and is specially wronged 


1 See below, p. 116. For the various New Testaments see the detached note 
meanings of ‘grace’ in the Old and on ydpus. 
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when the opportunity of building it up becomes an occasion for its 
defilement and ruin. 

‘Let all bitterness and wrath and anger and clamour and evil 
speaking be put away from you, with all malice: and be ye kind one 
to another, tenderhearted, forgiving one another, even as God in Christ 
hath forgiven you’. The fifth injunction, to put away bitter feelings, 
and the quarrelling and evil-speaking to which they give rise, is 
enforced by an appeal to the character and action of God Himself. 
You must forgive each other, says the Apostle, because God in 
Christ has forgiven you all. 

‘ Be ye therefore followers (or ‘imitators’) of God, as His beloved 
children’. These words must be taken closely with what precedes, 
as well as with what follows. The imitation of God in His merciful- 
ness is the characteristic of sonship. ‘Love your enemies, and do 
them good, and lend hoping for nothing again; and your reward 
shall be great, and ye shall be sons of the Most High; for He is 
kind to the unthankful and evil. Be merciful, even as your Father 
is merciful’. 

‘And walk in love, as Christ also hath loved you, and hath given 
Himself for you, an offering and a sacrifice to God for a sweet- 
smelling savowr’. The Apostle has invoked the Divine example 
first of all in regard to forgiveness. He now extends its reference 
by making it the basis of the wider command to ‘walk in love’. 
Take, he says, God as your pattern: copy Him; for you are His 
children whom He loves. Walk therefore in love—such love as 
Christ has shewn to you. 

For us, the love of God is supremely manifested in the love of 
Christ, who gave Himself up on our behalf, ‘an offering and a 
sacrifice to God for an odour of a sweet smell’. We then are to love 
even as Christ loved us; that is, with the love that gives itself for 
others, the love of sacrifice. St Paul thus points to Christ’s sacrifice 
as an example of the love which Christians are to shew to one 
another. Your acts of love to one another, he implies, will be 
truly a sacrifice acceptable to God; even as the supreme act of 
Christ’s love to you is the supremely acceptable Sacrifice. 

Two passages may help to illustrate this teaching and the 
phraseology in which it is conveyed. One of these is found later — 
on in this chapter, where the Apostle charges husbands to love 
their wives ‘even as Christ loved the church and gave Himself 
up for it’. The other offers us another example of the application 
of the sacrificial phraseology of the Old Testament to actions 
which manifest love. The language in which St Paul dignifies 
the kindness shewn to himself by the Philippian Church is strikingly 
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similar to that of our present passage : ‘Having received of Phil. iv 18 
Epaphroditus the things which were sent from you, an odour of 
a sweet smell, a sacrifice acceptable, well pleasing to God’. 


sBur fornication and all uncleanness, or covetousness, let it v 3—14 
not even be named among you, as becometh saints; ‘neither 
filthiness nor foolish talking nor jesting, which are not befitting; 
but rather giving of thanks, +5For this ye know of a surety, 
that no fornicator nor unclean person, nor covetous man, which 
is an idolater, hath any inheritance in the kingdom of Christ 
and of God. ‘Let no man deceive you with vain words; for 
because of these things cometh the wrath of God upon the 
children of disobedience. 7Be not ye therefore partakers with 
them. ‘*For ye were in time past darkness, but now are ye 
light in the Lord: walk as children of light: 9°for the fruit of 
light is in all goodness and righteousness and truth ; ‘°proving 
what is acceptable unto the Lord. **And have no fellowship 
with the unfruitful works of darkness, but rather expose them: 
‘for of the things which are done of them in secret it is a 
‘shame even to speak; but all things when they are exposed 
by the light are made manifest ; for whatsoever is made manifest 
is light. **Wherefore it saith : 


Awake, thou that sleepest, 
And arise from the dead, 
And Christ shall shine upon thee. 


‘ But fornication and all uncleanness, or covetowsness, let ut not Vv 3 
even be named among you, as becometh saints’. The five prohibitions 
which have preceded stand side by side with no connecting particles 
to link them to each other. This, as a point of style, is far more 
unusual in Greek than it is in English. Accordingly the adversative 
particle with which the final prohibition is introduced deserves the 
more attention. The Apostle has called upon his readers to put 
away falsehood, irritation, theft, corrupt speech, bitter feelings. 
But, he seems to say, there is another class of sins which I do not 
even bid you put away: I say that you may not so much as name 
them one to another. ; 

‘As becometh saints’, He appeals to a new Christian decorum. ii 19 
‘Ye are fellow-citizens with the saints’: noblesse oblige. 
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‘ Neither filthiness nor foolish talking nor jesting, which are not 
befitting ; but rather giving of thanks’. The first of these nomina- 
tives might be taken with the preceding verb, ‘let it not even be 
named’; but not the other two. The meaning however is plain: 
‘neither let there be among you’ these things which degrade 
conversation, or at least relax its tone. Having summarily dismissed 
the grosser forms of sin, the Apostle forbids the approaches to them 
in unseemly talk, in foolishness of speech, even in mere frivolous 
jesting. The seemingly abrupt introduction of ‘thanksgiving’ in 
contrast to ‘jesting’ is due to a play upon the two words in the 
Greek which cannot be reproduced in translation. Instead of the 
lightness of witty talk, which played too often on the border-line of 
impropriety, theirs should be the true ‘grace’ of speech, the utter- 
ance of a ‘grace’ or thanksgiving to God’. He developes the 
thought at greater length below, when he contrasts the merriment 
of wine with the sober gladness of sacred psalmody. 

‘For this ye know of a surety, that no fornicator nor unclean 
person, nor covetous man, which is an rdolater, hath any inheritance 
in the kingdom of Christ and of God’. St Paul has spoken of the 
Gentile Christians as having received ‘the earnest of the inherit- 
ance’, and as being ‘ fellow-heirs’ with the Jews. Here however he 
declares that those who commit the sins of which he has been 
speaking are thereby excluded from such inheritance. They have 
indeed practically returned to idolatry, and renounced Christ and 
God. They have disinherited themselves. 

This extension of the metaphor of ‘inheritance’ is a Hebrew 
form of speech which has passed over into the Greek of the New 
Testament. Thus we have in the Gospel the phrase ‘to inherit 
eternal life’*, The connexion of ‘inheritance’ with ‘the kingdom’ 
is found in Matt. xxv 34, ‘inherit the kingdom prepared for you’, 
and in James li 5, ‘Hath not God chosen the poor of this world, 
rich in faith, and heirs of the kingdom’, etc. In St Paul we find 
only the negative form of the phrase, as in 1 Cor. xv 50, ‘flesh 
and blood shall not inherit the kingdom of God’. The two other 
passages in which it occurs present close parallels to our present 
passage. ‘Know ye not that the unrighteous shall not inherit 
the kingdom of God? Be not deceived: neither fornicators, nor — 
idolaters, nor adulterers, nor effeminate, nor abusers of themselves 
with mankind, nor thieves, nor covetous, nor drunkards, nor revilers, 


} For a similar play on the word x 25: comp. Tit. iii 7, The phrase 
‘grace’, see above p. 113. ‘to inherit life’ is found in Psalms 
* Mark x 17 and parallels, Luke of Solomon xiv 6. 
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nor extortioners, shall inherit the kingdom of God’. And in closing 
his list of ‘the works of the flesh’ the Apostle says: ‘Of the which Gal. v ar 
I foretell you, as I have also foretold you, that they which do such 
things shall not inherit the kingdom of God’. This repetition 
might almost suggest that he was employing a formula of teaching 
which had become fixed and could be referred to as familiar: ‘Know 
ye not?’, ‘I foretell you, as I have also foretold you’, ‘This ye 
know assuredly ’. 

‘The kingdom of Christ and of God’. The epithet ‘of God’ 
points to the nature of the kingdom, as opposed to a temporal 
kingdom: hence it is that in St Matthew’s Gospel the epithet 
‘of heaven’ can be so often substituted for it. The epithet ‘of 
Christ’ is more rare’: it points to the Messiah as ‘the king set upon Ps. ii 6 
the holy hill of Sion’, the Divine Son, the Anointed of Jehovah 
who reigns in His name. So St Paul says that ‘the Father...hath Col. i 13 
transplanted us into the kingdom of the Son of His love’. The 
two thoughts are brought into final harmony in 1 Cor. xv 24 ff: 
‘Then cometh the end, when He shall deliver up the kingdom to 
God, even the Father...that God may be all in all’. 

‘ Let no man deceive you with vain words: for because of these v 6 
things cometh the wrath of God upon the children of disobedience’. 
The Apostle recurs to language which he has used already: he has 
‘spoken of ‘the children (or ‘sons’) of disobedience’, and has called ii 2 £. 
them ‘children of (the Divine) wrath’. The wrath of God falls Comp. 
‘upon the heathen world especially on account of the sins of the Ae. 
flesh which are closely connected with idolatry. 

‘ Be not ye therefore partakers with them: for ye were in time past v 7 f. 
alarkness, but now are ye light in the Lord’. Having completed his 
list of special prohibitions, the Apostle returns to his general 
principle: Be not like the Gentiles. Once more he reminds his iv 17 
readers of what in time past they were, and of what they now are. Comp. ii 
They have been taken into a new fellowship, and cannot retain the 1! f 
old. The Gentiles whom they have left are still ‘darkened in their iv 18 
understanding’: but they themselves have been rescued ‘ out of the Col. i 12. 
power of darkness’, and ‘made meet to be partakers of the inherit- 
ance of the saints in light’. Here the Apostle does not say merely 
that they were in time past im the darkness and now are in the 
light: but, heightening his figure to the utmost, he speaks of them 
as once ‘darkness’, but now ‘light’. 


1 For ‘the kingdom of Christ’ in we have ‘Thy glory’), Luke i 33, xxii 
the Gospel compare Matt. xiii 41,  29f., xxiii 42, John xviii 36. See also 
xvi 28, xx 21 (where in Mark x 37 2 Pet. irr, Apoc. xi 15. 
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‘ Walk as children of light’. We may compare St Paul’s words 
to the Thessalonians: ‘But ye, brethren, are not in darkness...for 
ye are all children of light and children of the day’. While speaking 
of their position and privilege the Apostle has called them ‘light’ 
itself: now that he comes to speak of their conduct, he returns to 
his metaphor of ‘walking’, and bids them ‘walk as children of 
light’. 

‘For the fruit of light is in all goodness and righteousness and 
truth’. With ‘the fruit of light’ in this passage we may compare 
‘the fruit of the Spirit’ in the Epistle to the Galatians. Indeed 
some manuscripts have transferred the latter phrase to this place, 
where it is found in our Authorised Version. 

‘ Proving what is acceptable unto the Lord’. These words belong 
in construction to the command ‘ Walk as children of light’, the 
intervening verse being a parenthesis. The light will enable them 
to test and discern the Lord’s will’. So below he bids them ‘ under- 
stand what the will of the Lord is’. 

‘And have no fellowship with the unfrutful works of darkness’. 
Just as in the Epistle to the Galatians the Apostle contrasted ‘the 
Sruit of the Spirit’ with ‘the works of the flesh’; so here, while he 
speaks of ‘the fruit of light’, he will not speak of ‘the fruit of 
darkness’, but of its ‘fruitless works’. 

‘ But rather expose them ; for of the things which are done of them 
in secret it 1s a shame even to speak; but all things when they are 
exposed by the light are made manifest; for whatsoever is made 
manifest rs light’. The Apostle is not content with the negative 
precept which bids his readers abstain from association with the 
works of darkness. Being themselves of the nature of light, they 
must remember that it is the property of light to dispel darkness, to 
expose what is hidden and secret. Nay more, in the moral and 
spiritual world, the Apostle seems to say, light has a further power: 
it can actually transform the darkness. The hidden is darkness; 
the manifested is light; by the action of light darkness itself can be 
turned into light. 

‘Ye were darkness’, he has said, ‘but now ye are light’: and 
this is only the beginning of a great series of recurring transforma- 
tions. You, the new light, have your part to playin the conversion _ 
of darkness into light. Right produces right: it rights wrong. 


Or, as St Paul prefers to say, light produces light: it lightens 
darkness, 


1 On the use of the title ‘the Lord’ in these places, see what has been 
said above pp. 72, go. 
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‘Wherefore it saith, Awake, thow that sleepest, and arise from the ¥ 14 


dead, and Christ shall shine upon thee’. This quotation is not to 
be found in any book that we know. It is probably a fragment of 
an early Christian hymn: possibly a baptismal hymn; or possibly 
again a hymn commemorating the descent of Christ into the under- 
world’. We may compare with it another fragment of early 
hymnology in 1 Tim. iii 16. 


**TAKE therefore careful heed how ye walk, not as unwise 
but as wise, *redeeming the time, because the days are evil. 
77 Wherefore be ye not fools, but understand what the will of 


the Lord is. 
but be filled with the Spirit, '?speaking to yourselves in psalms 


*® And be not drunk with wine, wherein is excess ; 


and hymns and spiritual songs, singing and making melody 
with your heart to the Lord; *°giving thanks always for all 
things in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ unto owr God and 
Father; submitting yourselves one to another in the fear of 


Christ. 


1 Two early suggestions are of suffi- 
cient interest to be noted here. One 
“is found as a note on the passage in 

John Damase. (quoted by Tischendorf): 
‘We have received by tradition that 
this is the voice to be sounded by the 
archangel’s trump to those who have 
-fallen asleep since the world began’, 
The other is a story told by St Jerome 
(ad loc.): ‘I remember once hearing a 
preacher discourse on this passage in 
church. He wished to please the 
people by a startling novelty; so he 
said: This quotation is an utterance 
addressed to Adam, who was buried on 
Calvary (the place of a skull), where 
the Lord was crucified. It was called 
the place of a skull, because there the 
head of the firss man was buried. 
Accordingly at the time when the 
Lord was hanging on the cross over 
Adam’s sepulchre this prophecy was 
fulfilled which says: Awake, thou 
Adam that sleepest, and arise from the 
dead, and, not as we read it Christ 


22Wives, submit yourselves unto your own husbands, 


shall shine upon thee [émipaicer], but 
Christ shall touch thee [érupatcer]: 
because forsooth by the touch of His 
blood and His body that hung there 
he should be brought to life and 
should arise; and so that type also 
should be fulfilled of the dead Elisha 
raising the dead. Whether all this 
ig true or not, I leave to the 
reader’s judgment. There is no doubt 
that the saying of it delighted the 
congregation; they applauded and 
stamped with their feet. All that I 
know is that such a meaning does 
not harmonise with the context of the 
passage’, There are other traces of 
the legend that Adam was buried on 
Calvary, which was regarded as the 
centre of the world. The skull often 
depicted at the foot of the crucifix is 
Adam’s skull. It is not impossible 
that the strange preacher was going 
on tradition in connecting the words 
with the release of Adam from Hades 
at the time of the Lord’s Descent. 
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as unto the Lod: 23for the husband is the head of the wife, 
even as Christ is the head of the church, being Himself the 
saviour of the body. *But as the church is subject unto 
Christ, so let the wives be to their husbands in every thing. 
*s>Husbands, love your wives, even as Christ also loved the 
church, and gave Himself for it; that He might sanctify 
it, cleansing it by the washing of water with the word; *7that 
He might present the church to Himself all-glorious, not 
having spot or wrinkle or any such thing; but that it should 
be holy and without blemish. *8So ought the husbands also to 
love their wives as their own bodies: he that loveth his wife 
loveth himself; 79for no man ever yet hated his own flesh, but 
nourisheth and cherisheth it, even as Christ the church; 3°for 
we are members of His body. 3*For this cause shall a man 
leave his father and mother, and shall be joined unto his wife, 
and they two shall be one flesh. 3?This mystery is great; but 
I speak 7é concerning Christ and the church. 33 Nevertheless let 
every one of you in particular so love his wife even as himself; 
and the wife see that she reverence her husband. 


‘Take therefore careful heed how ye walk, not as unwise but as 
wise, redeeming the time, because the days are evil’. In his desire to 
pursue his metaphor of the conflict between light and darkness the 
Apostle has been led away from his practical precepts of conduct. 
To these he now returns, and he marks his return by once more 
using the verb ‘to walk’. Four times already he has used it with a 
special emphasis in this and the preceding chapter: ‘I beseech you 
that ye walk worthy of the calling wherewith ye are called’: ‘I 
protest that ye no longer walk as do the Gentiles walk’: ‘Be 
followers of God, as His beloved children, and walk in love, as 
Christ also hath loved you’: ‘Once ye were darkness, now ye are 
light ; walk as children of light’. And now he sums up what he 
has just been saying, and prepares the way for further injunctions, 
in the emphatic words, ‘ Take therefore careful heed how ye walk’’. 

The contrast between the darkness and tho light finds practical 
expression in the phrase ‘not as unwise, but as wise’. The power 
of the light to transform the darkness suggests that the wise have a 


1 The rendering of the Authorised  spectly’, is based on a slightly dif- 
Version, ‘See that ye walk circum- ferent reading of the original, 
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mission to redeem the time in which they live. ‘The days are evil’ 
indeed, and the unwise are borne along in the drift of wickedness. 
The wise may stand their ground ‘in the evil day’: nay more, they 
may ransom the time from loss or misuse, release it from the bondage 
of evil and claim it for the highest good. Thus the redemptive 
power of the new faith finds a fresh illustration. There is a Divine 
purpose making for good in the midst of evil: the children of light 
can perceive it and follow its guidance, ‘proving what is well- 
pleasing to the Lord’. Only heedless folly can miss it: ‘ Wherefore’, v 17 
he adds, ‘be ye not fools, but understand what the will of the 
Lord is’. 

‘And be not drunk with wine, wherein is excess’, Elsewhere vy 18 
this last word is translated ‘riot’. The Apostle’s meaning is that Tit. i 6; 
drunkenness leads to excess in a more general sense, to dissolute- ' Pet. V4 
ness and ruin. The actual words ‘Be not drunk with wine’ are 
borrowed, as other precepts have been borrowed in the former 
chapter, from the Old Testament’. They are found in the Greek 
translation of Proverbs xxiii 31, where they are followed by the 
contrast, ‘but converse with righteous men’*. 

‘But be filled with the Spirit’; more literally ‘in’ or ‘through 
the Spirit’, There is a fulness, which is above all carnal satis- 
faction ; a spiritual fulness wrought by the Holy Spirit. It issues 
not, as fulness of wine, in disorder and moral wreck, but in a 
gladness of cheerful intercourse, psalm and hymn and spiritual 
song, a melody of hearts chanting to the Lord. 

The first age of the Christian Church was characterised by a 
vivid enthusiasm which found expression in ways which recall the 
simplicity of childhood. It was a period of wonder and delight. 

- The floodgates of emotion were opened: a supernatural dread 
alternated with an unspeakable joy. Thus we read at one moment Acts ii 43, 
that ‘fear came upon every soul’, and at the next that ‘they did eat 46 
their meat with exultation and simplicity of heart’. ‘Great fear’ v5, 11 
results from a Divine manifestation of judgment : ‘ great joy’ from a viii 8 
Divine manifestation of healing power. Thus ‘the Church went in ix 31 
the fear of the Lord and in the consolation of the Holy Spirit’. The 
Apostles openly rejoiced as they left the council that they had been v 41 
allowed to suffer for the Name: Paul and Silas in the prison at xvi 2; 
Philippi prayed and sang hymns to God, so that the prisoners heard 
them. Nowhere in literature is the transition from passionate grief 

to enthusiastic delight more glowingly pourtrayed than in St Paul’s 


1 See above on iv 25 f. is quite different: ‘Look not thou 
2 The Hebrew text of the passage upon the wine when it is red’, etc. 
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second epistle to the Corinthian Church. From such a writer in 
such an age we can understand the combination of the precepts to 
set free the emotion of a perpetual thankfulness in outbursts of 
hearty song, and at the same time to preserve the orderliness of 
social relations under the influence of an overmastering awe : ‘ speak- 
ing to yourselves in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, singing 
and making melody with your heart to the Lord; giving thanks 
always for all things in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ unto 
our God and Father ; submitting yourselves one to another in the fear 
of Christ’. 

The implied contrast with the revelry of drunkenness makes it 
plain that in speaking of Christian psalmody the Apostle is not 
primarily referring to public worship, but to social gatherings in 
which a common meal was accompanied by sacred song. For the 
early Christians these gatherings took the place of the many 
public feasts in the Greek cities from which they found themselves 
necessarily excluded, by reason of the idolatrous rites with which 
such banquets were associated. The agapae, or charity-suppers, 
afforded an opportunity by which the richer members of the com- 
munity could gather their poorer brethren in hospitable fellowship. 
In the earliest times these suppers were hallowed by the solemn 
‘breaking of the bread’, followed by singing, exhortations and 
prayers. And even when the Eucharist of “the Church had ceased 
to be connected with a common supper, these banquets retained a 
semi-eucharistic character, and the element of praise and thanks- 
giving still held an important place in them. 

‘Giving thanks always for all things in the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ unto our God and Father’. The parallel passage in 
the companion epistle enforces the duty of thanksgiving no less 
forcibly. After urging upon the Colossians gentleness, forgiveness 


Col, iii 15 and peace, he proceeds. ‘And be ye thankful. Let the word of 
iti 


Christ dwell in you richly in all wisdom: teaching and admonishing 
one another in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs with grace, 
Singing in your hearts to God: and whatsoever ye an in word or in 
deed, do all in the name of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks unto God 
the Father through Him’. 

The expression, which occurs in both these passages, ‘in the 
name of’, corresponds to the reiterated expressions ‘2 Christ’ and 
‘in the Lord’. Believers are in Him: they must speak and act in 
His name. 

‘ Unto our God and Father’. The rendering in the Authorised 
Version, ‘unto God and the Father’, does not satisfactorily represent 
the original, which means ‘to Him who is at once God and the 
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Father’. We are to give thanks to God, who in Christ has now 
been revealed to us as ‘the Father’. 

‘Submitting yourselves one to another in the fear of.Christ’. The v 21 
enthusiasm of which the Apostle has spoken is far removed from 
fanaticism. The glad life of the Christian community is a life of 
duly constituted order. The Apostle of liberty is the Apostle of 
order and subordination. This is strikingly illustrated by the fact 
that the verb ‘to submit oneself’ (often rendered ‘to be subject’) is 
used twenty-three times by St Paul. If we except 1 St Peter, which 
is not independent of St Paul’s epistles, it occurs but nine times in 
the rest of the New Testament. We may recall a few passages: 
‘Let every soul be subject to the higher powers’; ‘The spirits of Rom.xiiix 
the prophets are subject to the prophets’; ‘Then shall even the t Ean 
Son Himself be subject to Him that hath subjected all things oy 
unto Him’. 

Recognise, says the Apostle, that in the Divine ordering of 
human life one is subject to another, We must not press this to 
mean that even the highest is in some sense subject to those who 
are beneath him. St Jerome indeed takes this view, and proceeds 
to commend the passage to bishops, with whom he sometimes found 
himself in collision. But the Apostle is careful in what follows to 
make his meaning abundantly clear, and does not stultify his precept 
by telling husbands to be subject to their wives, but to love them ; 
nor parents to be subject to their children, but to nurture them in 
the discipline of the Lord. 

The motive of due subordination is given in the remarkable 
phrase ‘the fear of Christ’. In the Old Testament the guiding 
principle of human life is again and again declared to be ‘the fear 
of the Lord’, or ‘the fear of God’. This is ‘the beginning of 
wisdom’, and ‘the whole duty of man’, St Paul boldly recasts 
the principle for the Christian society in the unique expression ‘the 
fear of Christ’. He will interpret his meaning as he shews by 
repeated illustrations that the authority which corresponds to 
natural relationships finds its pattern and its sanction in the 
authority of Christ over His Church. 

‘ Wives, submit yourselves wnio your own husbands, as unto the v 22 
Lord’. UHaving struck the key-note of subordination—the recogni- 
tion of the sacred principles of authority and obedience—the Apostle 
proceeds to give a series of positive precepts for the regulation of 
social life, which is divinely founded on the unchanging institution 
of the family. He deals in turn with the duties of wives and 
husbands, of children and parents, of servants and masters; 
beginning in each case with the responsibility of obedience, and 
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passing from that to the responsibility which rests on those to 
whom obedience is due. Those who obey must obey as though 
they were obeying Christ: those who are obeyed must find the 
pattern of their conduct in the love and care of Christ, and must 
remember that they themselves owe obedience in their turn to 
Christ. 

The thought of the parallel between earthly and heavenly 
relationships has already found expression at an early point in 
the epistle, where the Apostle speaks of ‘the Father from whom 
all fatherhood in heaven and on earth is named’. In the present 
passage it leads him back to his special topic of the relation of 
Christ to the Church as a whole. It enables him to link the 
simplest precepts of social morality with the most transcendent 
doctrines of the Christian faith. The common life of the home is 
discovered to be fraught with a far-reaching mystery. The natural 
relationships are hallowed by their heavenly patterns. 

‘ For the husband is the head of the wife, even as Christ is the head 
of the church, being Himself the saviour of the body’. This last 
clause is added to interpret the special sense in which Christ is here 
called ‘the head of the church’. We have already had occasion to 
observe that this metaphor of headship does not to St Paul’s mind 
exhaustively express the relation of Christ to His Body*. For, in 
fact, Christ is more than the Head: He is the Whole of which 
His members are parts. ‘For as the body is one and hath many 
members, and all the members’—including the head—‘are one 
body: so also is the Christ’. To this more intimate relation, not 
of headship, but of identification, the Apostle will point us a little 
later on in this passage. For the moment he contents himself with 
explaining the special thought which he has here in view. ‘Christ 
is the head of the church, as being Himself the saviour of the body’. 
It is the function of the head to plan the safety of the body, to 
secure it from danger and to provide for its welfare. In the highest 
sense this function is fulfilled by Christ for the Church: in a lower 
sense it is fulfilled by the husband for the wife. In either case the 
responsibility to protect is inseparably linked with the right to rule: 
the head is obeyed by the body. This is the Apostle’s point; and 
accordingly he checks himself, as it were, from a fuller exposition of 
the thoughts towards which he is being led: ‘bé’—for this is the 
matter in hand—‘as the church is subject unto Christ, so let the ° 
wives be to their husbands in every thing’. 

‘Husbands, love your wives, even as Christ also loved the church, 
and gave Himself for it’. Subordination must be met by love. The 

1 See above pp. 41 f., 103. 
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relation of Christ to the Church still supplies the heavenly pattern. 
‘Hast thou seen’, says St Chrysostom, ‘the measure of obedience? 
hear also the measure of love’. 

Just as the Apostle interpreted the headship of Christ by the 
insertion of the clause ‘being Himself the saviour of the body’; so 
here he interprets the love of Christ by a group of sentences which 
lift him for the moment high above his immediate theme. 

‘Christ loved the church, and gave Himself for it’. This is a 
repetition of words which he has used already in urging the general 
duty of love: ‘Christ loved us, and gave Himself for us’. Here, as 
there, the love is defined as the love of self-surrender: but the 
sequel is different : there it was that He might Himself be a sweet- 
smelling offering to God; here it is that He might hallow and 
cleanse His Bride the Church. 

‘That He might sanctify it, cleansing it by the washing of water 
with the word’. We are reminded of St Paul’s appeal to the 
Corinthians: ‘Such were some of you’—fornicators, idolaters, and 
the like: ‘but ye were washed, but ye were sanctified, but ye were 
justified, in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ and by the Spirit of 
our God’. 

The ‘word’ that is here spoken of as accompanying ‘the 
washing of water’ is plainly some solemn mention of ‘the name 
of the Lord Jesus’, in which they ‘ were washed’ from their former 
sins. The candidate for baptism confessed his faith in the Name: 
the rite of baptism was administered in the Name. The actual 
phrase which is here used is vague : literally translated it is ‘in a 
word’: that is to say, accompanied by a solemn word or formula, 
which expressed the intention of baptiser and baptised, and thus 
gave its spiritual meaning to ‘the washing of water’. The purpose 
of Christ was accordingly that He might hallow His Bride by the 
cleansing waters of a sacrament in which, in response to her confes- 
sion, His Name was laid upon her. 

‘That He might present the church to Himself all-glorious, not 
having spot or wrinkle or any such thing, but that it should be holy 
and. without blemish’. More literally, ‘that He might Himself 
present the church to Himself, glorious’, etc. We may contrast 
the language which the Apostle uses to the Corinthian Church: 
‘I am jealous over you with the jealousy of God; for I betrothed 
you to one husband, to present you as a chaste virgin to Christ’. 
Here no human agency is allowed to intervene. The heavenly 
Bridegroom cleanses and sanctifies the Church His Bride, and then 
Himself presents her to Himself in the glory of immaculate beauty 
and unfading youth. 
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Such is the love of the Divine Husband to His Bride, of Christ 
the Head to His own Body the Church. ‘So ought the husbands also 
to love their wives as their own bodies’. The conclusion follows at 
once, if indeed it be true that the husband is the head, and the wife 
the body. Nay, the relation is if possible more intimate still: the 
man is in fact loving himself. ‘He that loveth his wife loveth himself. 
For no man ever yet hated his own flesh, but nourisheth and cherrsheth 
it, even as Christ the church ; for we are members of His body’. The 
Apostle is gradually passing away from the thought of headship to 
the more mysterious thought of complete oneness, This thought he 
will not expand: he will only point to it as the spiritual significance 
of the fundamental principle enunciated from the beginning in the 
words ‘they two shall be one flesh’. Some manuscripts anticipate 
his reference to the book of Genesis by inserting at this place ‘of 
His flesh and of His bones’. But the words appear to be a gloss, 
and the passage is complete without them. 

‘ For this cause shall a man leave his father and mother, and shall 
be joined unto his wife, and they two shall be one flesh’. To these 
words our Lord appeals in the Gospel, when He is confronted by the 
comparative laxity of the Mosaic legislation in regard to divorce. 
‘They are no more twain’, is the conclusion He draws, ‘but one 
flesh: what therefore God hath joined together let not man put 
asunder’. St Paul makes his appeal to the same words with a 
different purpose. He is justifying his statement that ‘he that 
loveth his wife loveth himself’. This must be so, he declares, for it 
is written, ‘they two shall be one flesh’. But if it be true in the 
natural sphere, it is true also of the heavenly pattern. Hence he 
adds: ‘This mystery 1s great; but I speak it concerning Christ and 
the church’. The Apostle does not mean that the complete union 
of husband and wife as ‘one flesh’, which is declared in the words 
which he has cited, is a very mysterious thing, hard to be understood. 
In English we can speak of ‘a great mystery’ in this sense, using the 
epithet ‘great’ simply to emphasise or heighten the word to which 
it is attached; as in the familiar phrases ‘a great inconvenience’, 
‘a great pity’. But the corresponding word in Greek is not so 
used: it retains its proper meaning of magnitude or importance: so 
that ‘a great mystery ’ means ‘an important or far-reaching mystery’, 
Here the word ‘mystery’ probably signifies either something which 
contains a secret meaning not obvious to all, or the secret meaning 
itself. Accordingly the Apostle’s words mean either that the state- 


ment which he has quoted is a symbolical statement of wide import, 


or that the secret meaning therein contained is of wide import. In 
either case he is practically saying: There is more here than appears 
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on the surface; there is an inner meaning of high importance: 
I speak it—or, I use the words—of Christ and the Church. 
In conclusion he returns to the practical lesson which it is the 
duty of his readers to draw for themselves in daily life. ‘ Veverthe- v 33 
less let every one of you in particular so love his wife even as himself; 
and the wife see that she reverence her husband’. The word translated 
‘reverence’ would be more literally rendered ‘fear’. At the close 
of the section the Apostle strikes again the key-note with which he 
began. ‘The fear of Christ’—the fear of the Church for Christ v 21 
which is the pattern of the fear of the wife for her husband—is no 
slavish fear, but a fear of reverence. Just as the word is often 
applied in the Old Testament to the reverence due to God, so it is 
used of the reverence due to parents: ‘Ye shall fear every man his Lev. xix 3 
mother, and his father’. Moreover, of Joshua it is said, ‘they Josh. iv 14 
feared him, as they feared Moses, all the days of his life’: and in 


Proverbs we read, ‘My son, fear thou the Lord and the king’. ee xxiv 


*CHILDREN, obey your parents in the Lord: for this is vir—g9 
right. *Honour thy father and mother; which is the first 
commandment with promise; 3that 1t may be well with thee, 
and thou mayest live long on the earth. ‘4And, ye fathers, 
provoke not your children to wrath: but bring them up in 
the discipline and admonition of the Lord. 

sServants, be obedient to your masters according to the 
flesh, with fear and trembling, in singleness of your heart, 
as to Christ; °not with eyeservice as menpleasers, but as 
servants of Christ, 7doing the will of God; doing service 
heartily with good-will, as to the Lord, and not to men: 
8knowing that whatsoever good thing any man doeth, the 
same shall he receive of the Lord, whether he be bond or 
free. 9And, ye masters, do the same things unto them, for- 
bearing threatening; knowing that both their Master and 
yours is in heaven; neither is there respect of persons with 
him. 

‘Children, obey your parents in the Lord: for this is rigit’, or vit 
‘righteous’. The precept accords at once with natural right, and 
with the righteousness enforced by the Divine law. That the latter 
point of view is not excluded is shewn by the citation from the 
Decalogue. 
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‘Honour thy father and mother ; which is the first command- 
ment with promise; that it may be well with thee, and thou mayest 
live long on the earth’. The importance of this obligation in the 
Mosaic legislation may be seen by the prominent place which it 
holds in the following passage of the Book of Leviticus: ‘Speak 
unto all the congregation of the children of Israel, and say unto 
them: Ye shall be holy, for I the Lord your God am holy. Ye 
shall fear every man his mother, and his father, and keep My 
sabbaths: I am the Lord your God’. 

In characterising the Gentiles of whom he thrice says that 
‘God gave them up’, the Apostle notes among other signs of their 
depravity that they were ‘disobedient to parents’. Similarly the 
evil men of ‘the last days’ are described as ‘disobedient to parents’ 
and ‘ without natural affection’. 

Obedience is to be rendered ‘in the Lord’. Although the 
Apostle does not expand the thought, he returns in this expression 
to the key-note which was first struck in the phrase ‘in the fear 
of Christ’. 

‘And, ye fathers, provoke not your children to wrath; but bring 
them wp in the discipline and admonition of the Lord’. After 
insisting on obedience, the Apostle enforces the right exercise of 
authority. His demand is not only negative—the avoidance of 
a capricious exercise of authority, which irritates and disheartens 
the child (compare Col. iii 21, ‘lest they be discouraged’): but it 
is also positive. For parents are as much bound to insist on 
obedience as children are to render it. There is a ‘discipline of 
the Lord’ which is the responsibility of the parent, just as obedience 
‘in the Lord’ is the duty of the child. 

‘Servants (slaves), be obedient to your masters (lords) according 
to the flesh’, This passage gains in force when we observe that 
in several instances the same Greek word is repeated where in 
English a variety of renderings is almost unavoidable. Thus the 
word which in v, 1 has been rendered ‘obey’ must here be rendered 
‘be obedient to’, in order to bring out the parallel ‘(obedient) to 
your masters...as to Christ’, Again, the Greek has throughout the 
same word for ‘master’ and for ‘Lord’; and in like manner the 
same word for ‘servant’ and for ‘bond’, This latter word might 
equally well be rendered ‘slave’: for it is bondservice that is 
primarily intended. 

‘With fear and trembling, in singleness of your heart, as to 
Christ’. The relation of slaves to their masters offered a problem 
which could not be overlooked in the new Christian society. The 
spiritual liberty and equality proclaimed by St Paul—‘there can 
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be no bond nor free...for all of you are one man in Christ Jesus ’— 
might easily be misinterpreted with disastrous results. The Apostle 
of liberty, however, was, as we have already seen, the Apostle of 


order. Spiritual freedom was to him not inconsistent with subjec-. 


tion ‘in the fear of Christ’, Accordingly he rules out at once in 
the plainest terms the notion that the Gospel affords any pretext 
to the slave for insubordination or for a careless attitude towards 
his earthly master. On the contrary he declares that the Gospel 
heightens obligations, by regarding the service rendered to the 
earthly lord as service rendered to the heavenly Lord. It thus 
brought a new meaning into the life of the Christian slave. He 
was Christ’s slave, doing God’s will in his daily tasks, This con- 


sideration would affect the thoroughness of his work: ‘not with vi 6f. 


eyeservice as menpleasers, but as servants of Christ, doing the will 
of God’: and also its temper: ‘doing service heartily with good- 
will, as to the Lord, and not to men’. A further thought of 
encouragement is added. Work has its value and its reward, 
whether the condition of the worker be bond or free: whatever 
good has been done, whether by slave or by master, will be repaid 
by the Master of both alike: ‘knowing that whatsoever good thing 
any man doeth, the same shall he receive of the Lord, whether he be 
bond or free’. 

If the burden of hopelessness is thus lifted from the slave, 


_a new burden of responsibility is fastened on the shoulders of 


the master. Willing and thorough service must be met by 


things unto them, forbearing threatening ; knowing that both their 
Master and yours is in heaven ; neither rs there respect of persons 


with Him’. 


If we are to judge aright the message which the Gospel brought 
to the slave in apostolic days, we must needs make an effort of 
the historical imagination. For we of the present time think of 
the institution of slavery in the lurid light of the African slave- 
traffic and its attendant horrors. It is not solely the ownership 
of one man by another man which revolts us. It is still more 
the crushing of a savage by a civilised race, and the treating of 
a black man as less than human by a white. But the Greek 
slave at Corinth was not separated by so wide and deep a gulf 
from his master; nor was his lot so intolerable as the term slavery 
suggests to modern ears. If it had been, then surely we should 
have found St Paul proclaiming to Christian masters the immediate 
duty of emancipating their slaves. He does not, however, speak 
of slavery as a social evil crying for a remedy. Philemon indeed 
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Philem. 16 is to treat Onesimus as ‘more than a slave, a brother beloved’: 


Vi 10—20 


but Onesimus must go back to Philemon. Apostolic Christianity 
did not present itself to the world with a social programme of 
reform. It undertook to create a new human unity under present 
conditions, teaching master and slave that they were members of 
the same body, sharers in a common life, both alike related to 
one Lord. It strove to make this human unity—the one new 
Man—a visible reality in the Christian Church. It dealt with 
the conditions which it found, and shewed how they might be 
turned by master and slave alike into opportunities for ‘doing 
good’ which would be rewarded by the common Master of them 
both. At the same time it planted a seed which was to grow in 
secret to a distant and glorious harvest. 


tOMINALLY, be strong in the Lord, and in the might of 
His strength. ‘Put on the armour of God, that ye may be 
able to stand against the wiles of the devil. **For we wrestle 
not against flesh and blood, but against the principalities, 
against the powers, against the rulers of the darkness of this 
world, against the spiritual hosts of wickedness in the heavenly 
places. *3Wherefore take unto you the armour of God, that 
ye may be able to withstand in the evil day, and having done 
all to stand. Stand therefore, having your loins girt about 
with truth, and having on the breastplate of righteousness, 
and your feet shod with the preparation of the gospel of 
peace; *withal taking the shield of faith, wherewith ye shall 
be able to quench all the fiery darts of the wicked one, 
77And take the helmet of salvation, and the sword of the 
Spirit, which is the word of God, “with all prayer and sup- 
plication praying always in the Spirit, and watching thereunto 
with all perseverance and supplication for all the saints; and 
for me, that utterance may be given unto me, in the opening 
of my mouth to make known with boldness the mystery of the 
gospel, 7°for which I am an ambassador in bonds; that therein 
I may speak boldly, as I ought to speak. 


As we approach the close of the epistle it is well that we 
should look back and try to realise its main drift. The Apostle 
began with a disclosure of the great purpose of God for the world— 
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the gathering into one of all things in the Christ. He prayed that 
his readers might have the eyes of their hearts opened to see and 
understand this purpose and their own share in the realisation of 
it. He shewed that while hitherto they, as Gentiles, had stood 
outside the sphere of the special development of the purpose, they 
were now no longer outside it, but within. For a new beginning 
had been made: Jew and Gentile had been welded together in 
Christ to form God’s New Man. The proclamation of this oneness 


of mankind in Christ was the mission which was specially entrusted 


to St Paul, and for which he was in bonds. That they should 
know and understand all this was his earnest prayer, as their 
knowledge of it was an essential preliminary of its realisation. 
Having been given this unity, they must keep it. They had been 
called to be parts of the One Man, to be limbs of the Body through 
which Christ was fulfilling Himself; and this consideration must 
rule their life in every detail. Here was the ground of the distince- 
tion of functions in the various members of the Body: some were 
given by Christ to be apostles, others to be prophets, and so forth, 
to fit the saints as a whole for the service which they were called 
to render, and to forward the building of the Body of the Christ ; 
till all should meet in one grown Man, who should at length have 
reached the complete stature of the fulness of the Christ. Here 
too was the ground of the commonest of obligations: the reason, 
for example, why they should not lie to one another was that they 
were members one of another. The positive duties of social life 
found their sanction in the same doctrine of unity in the Christ: 
the reason why wives should be subject to their husbands, and why 
husbands should love their wives, was that husband and wife stand 


> to each other even as Christ and the Church; in a relation of 


authority and obedience, and yet in a relation of perfect oneness— 
not twain, but one. Children and parents, slaves and masters, were 
in like manner to exemplify the ordered harmony of the new life 
in Christ. 

At last he draws to a close. He comes back from these special 
injunctions which deal with particular relationships to a general 
exhortation which concerns the whole. For there is one thing 
more to be said. It is not enough to remember that harmony 
and mutual helpfulness are the conditions of the Body’s growth 
and health. If all be well within, there is yet an outside foe to 
be continually faced. A struggle is to be maintained with no 
visible human enemy, but with superhuman and invisible forces 
of evil. And for this conflict a divine strength is needed. God’s 
New Man must be clad in the very armour of God. 
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‘ Finally, be strong in the Lord, and in the might of Hrs strength. 
Put on the armour of God’. This note of strength was sounded 
at the outset. The Apostle prayed that they might know ‘the ex- 
ceeding greatness of His power to us-ward who believe, according to 
the working of the might of His strength, which He hath wrought 
in Christ’, as the Resurrection and Ascension have testified. There 
the triumph of Christ occupied the Apostle’s mind: Christ’s exalta- 
tion in the heavenly sphere above all forces, good or evil, of the 
spiritual world. Here he has in view the need of the same mighty 
strength, in order that the Church may realise and consummate 
that triumph. A comparison of the two passages will shew how 
much of the earlier language is repeated in this final charge. 

‘Put on the armour of God, that ye may be able to stand against 
the wiles of the devil’. The word ‘whole’ which is inserted in the 
Authorised Version is redundant, and tends to obscure the Apostle’s 
meaning. It is God’s panoply, or armour, which must be put on. 


_The divineness, rather than the completeness, of the outfit is em- 


phasised: and this becomes clear when the phrase is repeated and 
explained later on. The contrast here is between ‘the armour of 
God’ and ‘the wiles of the devil’: and the Apostle is led by this 
latter phrase to define more expressly the nature of the conflict’. 

‘For we wrestle not against jlesh and blood’: literally, ‘for to 
us the wrestling is not against blood and flesh’. The emphasis falls 
on the personal pronoun: ‘we have not to wrestle with a human 
foe’: not on the metaphor of wrestling, which is only introduced 
by the way, and is not further alluded to. 

‘But against the principalities, against the powers, against the 
rulers of the darkness of this world, against the spiritual hosts of 
wickedness in the heavenly places’, We have seen already that 
St Paul speaks in the language of his time when he describes the 
world as subject to spiritual powers who have fallen from their 
first estate and are in rebellion against God. In his first mention 
of them he left it open to us to regard them as not necessarily evil 
powers: his one point was that whatever they might be Christ 
was exalted above them all in the heavenly sphere. In a later 
passage he spoke of them again in neutral language, as watching 
the development of God’s eternal purpose for man, and learning 
‘through the Church the very-varied wisdom of God’. Similarly 
in the companion epistle he declares that they have all been 
created in Christ; and some of them at least appear to be not 


1 So Wiclif renders rightly, ‘Clothe you with the armure of God’; and 
Tyndale, ‘Put on the armour of God’. 
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irretrievably lost, but to be included in the reconciliation of ‘things 

in earth and things in heaven’. In a later passage indeed they Col. ii 15 
appear as enemies over whom Christ has triumphed: and this is 

in harmony with the words which we are now considering, For 

here they are declared to be the dangerous foe which meets the 
Church in that heavenly sphere, the invisible world, in which the 
spiritual life is lived’. 

‘ Wherefore take wnto you the armour of God, that ye may be vi 13 
able to withstand in the evil day, and having done all to stand’. 
The Apostle returns to his original metaphor of warfare, which he 
will now proceed to expand. The struggle is with a superhuman 
foe, and necessitates a superhuman armour. Terrible as is the 
foe, the Apostle never doubts for a moment of the issue of the 
conflict. The battle has been already won by Christ Himself, 
who on His cross stripped off and flung aside the principalities Col. ii r5 
and the powers and put them to open shame. His triumph has 
to be realised in His Body the Church. He was pictured by the 
prophets as the Divine warrior who came forth clad in Divine 
armour to battle with iniquity. In the same armour He goes 
forth again in the person of His Church, ‘conquering and to con- Apoc. vi 2 
_ quer’. Hence the Apostle never contemplates the possibility of 
defeat: he is but pointing the way to a victory which needs to 
be consummated. 

‘Stand therefore, having your loins girt about with truth, and vi 14 
having on the breastplate of righteousness’, The panoply, or suit 
of armour, of the Roman heavy infantry is fully described for us 
by Polybius, who enters into its minutest details’, St Paul in 
. this passage, as we have said, lays no stress on the completeness 
of the outfit: indeed he omits two of its essential portions, the 
greaves and the spear; while on the other hand he emphasises 
the need of being girded and shod, requirements of all active 
service, and by no means peculiar to the soldier. The fact is 
that, as his language proves, he is thinking far less of the Roman 
soldiers, who from time to time had guarded him, than of the 
Divine warrior who was depicted more than once by the Old 
Testament prophets. 

Two passages of the Book of Isaiah were specially in his 
mind. In one the prophet has described what was indeed ‘an 
evil day’: 

1 See above, pp. 20ff., 49,80. On St Paul to contemporary thought’, 
the whole subject the reader may especially the chapter on ‘The world 


consult with advantage Mr H. St J. of spirits’. 
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Judgment is turned away backward, 

And righteousness standeth afar off: 

For truth is fallen in the street, 

And uprightness cannot enter. 

Yea, truth is lacking; 

And he that departeth from evil maketh himself a prey: 

And the Lord saw it, and it displeased Him that there was 
no judgment. 


Then the Divine warrior steps forth to do battle with iniquity : 


He saw that there was no man, 

And wondered that there was none to interpose : 
Therefore His own arm brought salvation to Him; 
And His righteousness, it upheld Him. 

And He put on righteousness as a breastplate, 

And an helmet of salvation upon His head ; 

And He put on garments of vengeance for clothing, 
And was clad with zeal as a cloke. 


An earlier prophecy had pictured the Divine King of the future 
as anointed with the sevenfold Spirit, and going forth to make first 
war, and then peace, in the earth: 


He shall smite the earth with the word of His mouth’; 

And with the Spirit through His lips shall He slay the 
wicked : 

And He shall have His loins girt about with righteousness, 

And His reins girdled with truth. 


A notable passage in the Book of Wisdom shews how these 
descriptions of ‘the armour of God’ had impressed themselves on 
the mind of another Jew besides St Paul: 


He shall take His jealousy as a panoply, 

And shall make the whole creation His weapons for vengeance 
on His enemies: 

He shall put on righteousness as a breastplate, 

And shall array Himself with judgment unfeigned as with 
a helmet ; 

He shall take holiness as an invincible shield, 

And He shall sharpen stern wrath as a sword. 


The Apostle does not hesitate, then, to take the words of 
ancient prophecy and transfer them from God and the Divine 
representative King to the New Man in Christ, whom he arms 


1 So the Greek Bible renders it. 
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for the same conflict with the very ‘armour of God’. In so doing 
he was in harmony with the spirit of the prophet of old. For the 
voice which cried, ‘Awake, awake, put on strength, O arm of the Isa. lig; 
Lord’, cried also, ‘ Awake, awake, put on thy strength, O Sion’. vos 
‘And your feet shod with the preparation (or, ‘ readiness’) of the vi 15 
gospel of peace’: prepared, as it were, from the outset to announce 
peace as the outcome of victory. The readiness of the messenger 
of peace is a thought derived from another passage of the Book 
of Isaiah : ‘ How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of him Isa. lii 7 
that bringeth good tidings, that, publisheth peace ; that bringeth 
good tidings of good, that publisheth salvation; that saith unto 
Zion, Thy God reigneth !’ 
‘ Withal taking the shield of faith, wherewith ye shall be able to vi 16f. 
quench all the fiery darts of the wicked one: and take the helmet 
of salvation and the sword of the Spirit’. Girded, guarded, and 
shod, with truth, with righteousness, and with readiness to publish 
the good tidings of peace: while all that the foe can see is the 
great oblong shield, the crested helm, and the pointed two-edged 
blade—the shield of faith, the helmet of salvation, and the sword 
of the Spirit. 
‘The sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God’. The 
comparison of speech to a sword is frequent in the Old Testament : 


‘whose teeth are spears and arrows, and their tongue a sharp Ps, lvii 4; 
~sword’: ‘who have whet their tongue like a sword, and shoot out !*1v 3 


their arrows, even bitter words’: ‘He hath made my mouth like Isa. xlix 2 
a sharp sword’. And in the Apocalypse Christ is represented as Apoc.i16; 
having a sword proceeding out of His mouth. The passage which *!* 15 


_is immediately in the Apostle’s mind is one which we have already 
quoted: ‘He shall smite the earth with the word of His mouth, Isa. xi 4 


and with the Spirit (or, breath) through His lips shall He slay 
the wicked’. St Paul gathers up these words into a new combina- 
tion, ‘the sword of the Spirit, which is the word (or, utterance) 
of God’. 

The word of God, as uttered through His prophets, is spoken 
of as an instrument of vengeance: ‘ Therefore have I hewed them Hos. vi 5 
by the prophets: I have slain them by the words of My mouth’. 
But from such a thought as this the Apostle rapidly passed to the 
mention of prayer as the natural utterance of Christian lips, and 
the effective instrument of success in the conflict with evil. We 
may note the repetition: ‘the sword of the Spirit...praying in the 
Spirit’. It is almost as though the Apostle had said, For the 
Divine warrior the sword of the Spirit is His own utterance which 
puts His enemies to flight: for you it is the utterance of prayer 
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‘Rom. viii 


15, 20. 


vi rof. 


Col. iv 2 fi. 


vi 21—24. 


Col. iv 7 


Acts xx 4 
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in the Spirit. If this is not clearly expressed, yet it seems to be 
implied by the close connexion which binds the whole passage to- 
gether : ‘ Take.. the sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God, with 
all prayer and supplication praying always in the Spirit’. Prayer is 
indeed the utterance of the Spirit in us, crying Abba, Father, and 
making intercession for us according to the will of God. 

‘And watching thereunto with all perseverance and supplication 
for all the saints’. If the military metaphor is not distinctly 
carried on by the word ‘watching’, the injunction is at any rate 
peculiarly appropriate at this point. God’s warrior, fully armed, 
must be wakeful and alert, or all his preparation will be vain. 

‘And for me, that utterance may be given unto me, in the 
opening of my mouth to make known with boldness the mystery 
of the gospel, for which I am an ambassador in bonds ; that therein 
I may speak boldly, as I ought to speak’. At this point the 
Apostle’s language again runs parallel with that which he uses 
in the Epistle to the Colossians. For there the exhortation to 
slaves and their masters is followed at once by the words: ‘ Perse- 
vere in prayer, watching therein with thanksgiving, praying withal 
for us also, that God would open unto us a door of utterance, to 
speak the mystery of the Christ, for which also I am in bonds, 
that I may make it manifest, as I ought to speak’, This parallel 
determines the meaning of the phrase ‘the opening of my mouth’. 
It is not, as our Authorised Version renders it, ‘that I may open 
my mouth’; but rather ‘that God may open my mouth’. He is 
the giver of the utterance. The Apostle is His spokesman, His 
ambassador, though, by a strange paradox, he wears a chain. 


**Bur that ye also may know my affairs, and how I do, 
Tychicus, the beloved brother and faithful minister in the 
Lord, shall make known unto you all things: whom I have 
sent unto you for the same purpose, that ye might know our 
affairs, and that he might comfort your hearts. 

*3Peace be to the brethren, and love with faith, from God 
the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ. 


24Grace be with all them that love our Lord Jesus Christ 
in incorruptibility, 


The words which concern the mission of Tychicus are found also 
in the Epistle to the Colossians, with hardly a difference, except 
that there Onesimus is joined with him. Tychicus is mentioned 
in the Acts together with Trophimus as a native of proconsular 


rw 
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Asia, who met St Paul at Troas on his return from Greece through 
Macedonia in the year 58 a.p. This was the memorable journey 
which issued in the Apostle’s arrest in the temple at Jerusalem 
and his imprisonment at Caesarea. It is probable that as a dele- 
gate of the Colossian Church he went, as Trophimus did on behalf Acts xxi29 
of the Ephesians, the whole of the way to Jerusalem. But at least 
we may think of him as present when the Apostle preached and 
broke bread at Troas, and when he addressed the Ephesian Elders 
at Miletus. This was five years before the date of the present 
epistle, which he carried from Rome to the several Asian Churches. 
Five years later we find him again with St Paul, who speaks of Tit. iii 12 
sending him or Artemas to visit Titus in Crete, Sat who actually 2 Tim, iv 
sent hee not long afterwards to Ephesus. So by acts of service *” 
extending over a period of ten years he justified his title of ‘the 
beloved brother’ and the Apostles’ ‘faithful minister’. 

‘Peace be to the brethren, and love with faith, from God the vi 23 
Father and the Lord Jesus Christ’, In sharp contrast with the 
full list of salutations addressed to individuals in the Colossian 
Church stands this general greeting, which will serve alike for 
each of the Churches to which the letter is brought. 

“Grace be with all them that love our Lord Jesus Christ in in- vi 24 
corruptibility’. St Paul invariably closes his epistles by invoking 
upon his readers the gift of that ‘grace’ which holds so prominent 


~ a place in all his thought. In one of his earliest epistles we read: 


‘The salutation of me Paul with mine own hand, which is the 2 Thess. 
token in every epistle: thus I write: The grace of our Lord Jesus ™ bee 
Christ be with you all’. We may suppose then that after he had 
dictated the general salutation which took the place of individual 


~ greetings, he himself wrote with his own hand what he regarded 


as his sign-manual. This final salutation is still general in its 
terms, being couched in the third person contrary to his custom. 
The words have in part a familiar ring. Again and again in the 
Old Testament and the later Jewish writings mercy is promised Exod. xx 
to or invoked upon ‘them that love’ God. It comes naturally 6 ete. 
therefore to the Apostle to invoke ‘grace’ upon ‘all them that 
love our Lord Jesus Christ’. But to this he adds a new phrase, 
to which we have no parallel—‘in incorruptibility’. 

There is nothing in the immediate context which leads up to 
or helps to explain this phrase. The word ‘incorruptibility’ has 
not occurred in the epistle: but the Apostle uses it elsewhere 
in the following passages: ‘To them who by patient continuance Rom. ii 7 
in well doing seek for glory and honour and wmmortality’; ‘It pe 
is sown in corruption: it is raised in incorruption...for this cor- 53f. 
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2 Tim. ito ruptible must put on incorruption’, &c.; ‘Our Saviour Jesus Christ, 
who hath abolished death, and hath brought life and immortality 
to light through the Gospel’. It signifies that imperishableness 

Rom. i23; which is an attribute of God Himself, and which belongs to the 

Se aa unchanging order of the eternal world. Imperishableness is the 
characteristic of our new life in Christ and of our love to Him. 
That life and that love are in truth immortal ; they belong to a 
region which is beyond the touch of decay and death. 

So the epistle which opened with a bold glance into the eternal 
past closes with the outlook of an immortal hope. 


col a a , 
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Ewen as through the body the Saviour used to speak and heal, so afore- 
time through the prophets and now through the apostles and teachers. 
For the Church subserves the mighty working of the Lord. Whence both 
at that time He took upon Him man, that through him He might sub- 
serve the Father's will; and at all times in His love to man God clothes 
Himself with man for the salvation of men, aforetime with the prophets, 
now with the Church. 


CLEMENT oF ALEXANDRIA, Eclog. Proph. 23. 
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I, 2. ‘Pav, an apostle of Christ 
Jesus by the will of God, to the 
members of God’s consecrated Peo- 
ple who are [in Epuusus, } faithful 
believers in Christ Jesus. I give 
you the new watchword with the old 
—Grace and peace be with you, from 
God our Father and from the Lord 
Jesus Christ’. 

_ I. rots ayios] For the transference 
‘of the technical description of the 
ancient People to the members of the 
“Christian Church, see Lightfoot on 
Col. i 2 and Phil. i 1. 

ev "Edéo@] See the note on the 
various readings, The omission of 
the words leaves us with two possible 
interpretations: (1) ‘to the saints 
“which Are...... and the faithful in 
Christ Jesus’, a space being left, to 
be filled in each case by the name of the 
particular Church to which the letter 
was brought by Tychicus its bearer ; or 
(2) ‘to the saints which are also faith- 
ful in Christ Jesus’. The former 
interpretation is supported by the 
parallels in Rom. i 7 rots otow év “Podun, 
and Phil. it rots ovow év @rinmos. A 
strong objection to the latter is the 
unusual stress which is thrown upon 
kal muorois by the intervention of rots 
ovo. unaccompanied by the mention 
of a locality. 

kat mucrois] The ‘saints’ are further 
defined as ‘faithful in Christ Jesus’, 


an epithet in which the two senses of 
miotis, ‘belief’ and ‘fidelity’, appear 
to be blended: see Lightfoot Gala- 
titans p. 157. 

2. xapis tpiv Kat eionyn| The Greek 
salutation was yaipew, which occurs 
in the letter of the Apostles and 
Elders to the Gentiles, Acts xv 23, in 
that of Claudias Lysias, Acts xxiii 26, 
and in the Epistle of St James. The 
oriental salutation was ‘Peace’: see 
Hzra iv 17 (‘Peace, and at such a 
time’), v 7, [vii 12], Dan. iv 1, vi 25; 
and contrast the Greek recensions 
1 Esdr. vi 7, viii 9, Esther xvi 1, where 
we have yaipew. 

The present combination occurs in 
all the Pauline epistles (except 1 and 
2 Tim. and Titus [?], where é\eos 
intervenes: comp. 2 John 3). It is 
also found in Apoc. i 4, and with 
mAnOvvGein in I and 2 Peter. In Jude 
we have éXeos, eipyyn and ayarn. 

Whether yapis was in any way 
suggested by xaipew must remain 
doubtful; a parallel may possibly be 
found in the emphatic introduction 
of yapain 1 Johni4. What is plain is 
that St Paul prefixes to the character- 
istic blessing of the Old Dispensation 
(comp. Numb. vi 26) the characteristic 
blessing of the New. The combination 
is typical of his position as the Hebrew 
Apostle to the Gentiles. See further 
the detached note on xdpes. 
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3—10. ‘I begin by blessing God 
who has blessed us, not with an 
earthly blessing of the basket and the 
store, but with all spiritual blessing 
in the heavenly region in Christ. 
Such was the design of His eternal 
selection of us to walk before Him 
in holiness and love. From the first 
He marked us out to be made His 
sons by adoption through Jesus Christ. 
The good-pleasure of His will was the 
sole ground of this selection; as the 
praise of the glory of His grace was its 
contemplated end. His grace, I say; 
for He has showered grace on usin Him 
who is the Beloved, the Bringer of the 
great Emancipation, which is wrought 
by His death and which delivers us 
from sin: such is the wealth of His 
grace. The abundance of grace too 
brings wisdom and practical under- 
standing: for He has allowed us to 
know His secret, the hidden purpose 
which underlies all and interprets all. 
Long ago His good-pleasure was deter- 
mined: now, as the times are ripening, 
He is working out His plan. And the 
issue of all is this—the summing up, 
the focussing, the gathering into one, 
of the whole Universe, heavenly things 
and earthly things alike, in Christ’. 

3. EvAoyntés] This word is used 
only of God in the New Testament. 
It recurs in the present phrase, 2 Cor. 
i 3, 1 Pet. i 3; and in the phrase 
evdoyntos eis rovs aiévas, Rom. i 25, 
ix 5, 2 Cor. xi 31. The only other 
instances are Mark xiv 61, Luke i 68. 
Of men, on the other hand, eddoyn- 
pévos is used, e.g. Matt. xxv 34, Luke 
1 42. EvAoynrés implies that blessing 
is due; edvAoynpévos, that blessing has 
been received. The blessing of man 
by God confers material or spiritual 
benefits: the blessing of God by man 
is a return of gratitude and praise, 


Here St Paul combines the two signifi- 
cations: EvAoynros...6 evoynoas Tuas. 

6 Oeds kai rarnp| The first, as well 
as the second of these titles, is to be 
taken with the following genitive. A 
sufficient warrant for this is found in 
©. 17, 6 Oeds Tod Kupiov judy "Inood 
Xpiorod, 6 marnp THs Soéns (comp. also 
John xx17). Some early interpreters 
however take the genitive with marnp 
alone. Thus Theodore allows this 
latter construction, and Theodoret 
insists upon it. Moreover the Peshito 
renders: ‘Blessed be God, the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ’; and the 
earlier Syriac version, as witnessed to 
by Ephraim’s commentary (extant only 
in an Armenian translation), seems to 
have had: ‘Blessed be our Father, 
the Father of our Lord’, ete. On 
the cther hand B stands alone (for 
Hilary, in Ps. lxvi, quotes only 
Benedictus deus, qui benedixit nos, 
etc.) in omitting cal warnp. 

ev macy evdAoyia mvevparinn| ‘with 
all spiritual blessing’. It might be 
rendered ‘with every spiritual bless- 
ing’; but it is better to regard 
evdoyia as abstract: compare v. 8 ev 
maon copia. 

év trois érovpavios| The interpre- 
tation of this phrase, which occurs 
again in i 20, ii 6, iii Io, vi 12, and 
not elsewhere, is discussed at length 
in the exposition. The Latin rendering 
is ‘in caelestibus’, The Peshito has 

(=e rots ovpavois) in all 
instances except the last. It is inte- 
resting to note that in i 20 B and a 
few other authorities read ey rots 
ovpavois. 

4. e&edeEaro] We may render this 
either ‘He hath chosen’ or ‘He chose’; 
and so with the aorists throughout 
the passage. In Greek the aorist is 
the natural tense to use ; but it does 
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rE € lot > > > \ ~ / > € lal 
peore nites EV QUT@ 70 Kar aPohns OE? €lval nuas 
dryious Kal dpesous KaTEVwILoY avTOU év ayarn, ‘apo. 
opicras “Mais eis vio8eciav dia “Incod ey Rs els avrov, 


KaTa THv evooKiav Tov BEeAnuaTos avTod, 


not of necessity confine our attention 
to the moment of action. 

mpd KataBodjjs Kocpouv] Here only 
in St Paul: but see John xvii 24, 
I Pet. i 20. The phrase dé xara- 
Bods kocpov is several times used in 
the New Testament, but not by St 
Paul. 

ayiovs kai duduovs| These adjec- 
tives are again combined in v 27; and, 
with the addition of dyéyxAnros, in 
Col. i 22. In the Lxx Gyopos is 
almost exclusively found as a ren- 
dering of DN, which occurs very 
frequently of sacrificial animals, in 
the sense of ‘without blemish’. But 
Dvn is also freely used of moral 
rectitude, and has other renderings, 
such as réAewos, dyueumros, Kka0apés, 
dkakos, 6cvos. Accordingly a sacri- 
ficial metaphor is not necessarily 
implied in the use of the word in 
this place. 

év ayarn| This has been interpreted 
(1) of God’s love, (2) of our love, 
whether (a) to God or (0) to each 
other. Origen adopts the first view ; 
he connects ¢v dyamn with mpoopicas 
(‘in love having foreordained us’): 
but he allows as a possible alternative 
the connexion with efedc£aro. This 
alternative (He hath chosen us...in 
love) is the view taken by Ephraim and 
by Pelagius. The connexion with 
mpoopicas, however, is more usual: 
it is accepted: by Theodore and 
Chrysostom: the Peshito precludes 
any other view by rendering ‘and in 
love He’ &c.; but Hphraim’s comment 
shews that the conjunction cannot 
have been present in the Old Syriac 
version. 

In Latin the rendering ‘in caritate 
praedestinans’ (dg3) left the question 
open. Victorinus has this rendering, 


PEs émraivov 


but offers no interpretation of ‘in 
caritate’: Ambrosiaster has it, and 
explains the words of our love to God 
which produces holiness : Jerome also 
has it, and gives as alternatives the 
connexion with what immediately 
precedes, and Origen’s view which 
connects the words with mpoopicas. 
The Vulgate rendering (found also in 
SJ) ‘in carttate qui praedestinauit’ 
precludes the connexion with mpo- 
optoas. 

The simplest interpretation is that 
which is indicated by the punctuation 
given in the text. It is supported by 
the rhythm of the sentence, and also 
by the frequent recurrence in this 
epistle (iii 17, iv 2, 15, 16, v 2) of the 
phrase év dydrn in reference to the 
love which Christians should have one 
to another. 

5. els viobeciav] St Paul uses the 
word viodecia five times; Rom. viii 
15, 23, ix 4, Gal. iv 5, and here. It is 
found in no other Biblical writer. 
Although the word does not seem to 
occur in the earlier literary Greek, it 
is frequent in inscriptions. In addi- 
tion to the ordinary references, see 
Deissmann Neue Bibelstudien (1897) 
p. 66. He cites from pre-Christian 
inscriptions the formulae xa@ viobeciay 
6é and xara Ovyarporoziay dé, occurring 
in contrast to cara yéveow. 

In Rom. ix 4 St Paul uses the term 
in enumerating the privileges of the 
ancient Israel, dv 7 viobecia kat 7 do&a 
kal af OuaOjKa x.r.A. Here therefore 
it falls into line with the other expres- 
sions which he transfers to the New 
People: such aS dy, drodvtpwais, 
exAnpoOnper, emayyeXia, Tepirroinots. 

evdokiav Tov OeAnuaros] Comp. v. 9; 
and for the emphatic reiteration comp. 
®. IL kata thy BovAny rod Oednuatos 
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bogus THs Xapiros ava O's; ns exapiTwoey nas eV TO 


yam nuevo, 7éy @ EN OMEV THY drrohvTpwow cua Tov 


aiparos aUTOU, Thy aperv TwY Tiger KaTa@ 


TO TAOUTOS TIS Xaperos auTOU; 


Bis erepiacevoey eis 


nas e€v Tarn copia Kal ppovnees yvepioras npiv TO 


pvarnpioy TOU OeAnparos ae KaTa THY €VOOKiav 


avTov iv mpoeOeTo ev aire * 


avrod. Fritzsche (on Rom. x 1) dis- 
cusses evdoxeiv and evdoxia. He shews 
that the verb is freely used by the 
later Greek writers, and especially 
Polybius, where earlier writers would 
have said ¢oéey and the like. The 
noun appears to be Alexandrian. The 
translators of the Greek Psalter, who 
uniformly employ evdoxeiy for i189, 
render })¥1 by evdoxia (7 times) and 
by éAnua (6 times). Apart from this 
evdoxia is found twice only, except in 
Heclesiasticus where it occurs 16 
times. In Enoch i 8 we have kai ry 
evdokiay Sadoet avtois Kal mavtas evdo- 
ynoe. Like }\¥5, it is used largely 
of the Divine ‘good-pleasure’ (comp. 
Ps. exlix 4 ore evdoxet Kupios év 
Aa@ adrod), but also of the ‘good- 
pleasure’, satisfaction or happiness of 
men. 

6. iis €xapirwacev judas] The Apostle 
is emphasising his own word ydpis. It 
is instructive to compare certain other 
phrases in which a substantive is 
followed by its cognate verb: as in 
©. 19 Kara Thy evepyecav...qv evipynker, 
li 4 dia iv modAAHY aydmny adrod Hy 
nyarnoey Huds, IV I Ths KAnoEws Hs 
exnOnre. The meaning is ‘ His grace 
wherewith He hath endued us with 
grace’; which is a more emphatic way 
of saying ‘His grace which He hath 
shewn toward us’ or ‘hath bestowed 
upon us’. So that the phrase does 
not greatly differ from that of o. 8 
‘His grace which He hath made to 
abound toward us’. For other uses 
of xapirotv, and for the early inter- 


°eis OlKOVOELaY TOU TANpw- 


pretations of the word in this place, 
see the detached note on ydpus. 

The relative js has been attracted 
into the case of its antecedent. It is 
simplest to regard it as standing for 
7. &°D,G,KL, with the Latin version 
(in qua), read év7: but this is probably 
the grammatical change of a scribe. 

év TS nyarnuev@| The reasons for 
regarding 6 ryamnpévos as a current 
Messianic designation are given in a 
detached note. In the parallel passage, 
Col. i 13 f., St Paul writes: cat peré- 
atnoev cis thy Bactdelay Tod viod ris 
dydrns avrod, ev & exouev kt.A. In 
that passage the desire to emphasise 
the Divine Sonship of Christ may 
account for his paraphrase of the 
title. 

7. év § exowev tHv arodvtpacw| 
Soin Col.i 14. For the meaning of 
drodvrpacis see note on 2%. 14. 

8. is emepicoevoev] Probably by 
attraction for jy érepiocevcey: comp. 
2 Cor. ix 8 duvaret S€ 6 beds racap 
xapu mepiogevoa els Upas. 

9. To pvorypiov] Comp. iii 3, 4, 9, 


Vv 32, vi 19: and see the detached 
note on pvorijpiov. 
mpoéOero] ‘He hath purposed’. 


The preposition in this word has the 
signification not of time, but of place: 
‘He set before Himself’. So we have 
mpobears, ‘purpose’, in v. 11. 

10. els oixovouiav] The word otko- 
vowia Means primarily either ‘the office 
of a steward’ or ‘household manage- 
ment’. The latter meaning however 
received a large extension, so that 
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oikovopeiy and oikovouia were used in 
the most general sense of provision 
or arrangement. This wider use of 
the words may be illustrated from 
Polybius. The verb occurs in Polyb. 
iv 26 6 imép rév SrA@v oikovopeiv (the 
Aetolians refuse to ‘make arrange- 
ments’ with Philip previous to a 
general assembly); and in iv 67 9 
tavta d€ oixovouncas (of appointing a 
rendezvous), ‘when he had made these 
dispositions’ (comp. 2 Mace. iii 14, 3 
Macc. iii 2). Zhe noun is exceedingly 
common: e.g. Polyb.i 4 3 rv dé Kabodov 
kat ovAAYBOny oikovouiay THY yeyovorar, 
where he is pleading for a broad 
historical view of the general course 
of events; ii 47 10 ravrnyv émxpv- 
Weorat Tv oikovopiay, ‘to conceal this 
his actual policy’ or ‘line of action’; 
Vv 40 3 Tayeiay eAduBave TO mpaypa 
Ty oikovopiavy, ‘the project quickly 
began to work itself out’; vi 9 10 
(in closing a discussion of the way 
in which one form of polity succeeds 
to another) adr moAtretév avakvKA@ots, 
aitn pvcews oikovopia, K.T.A., 1.e., ‘80 
forms of government recur in a cycle, 
so things naturally work themselves 
out’. 

Both here and in iii 9, tis 7 ofko- 
 youia Tod pvotnpiov x.t.d., the word is 
used of the manner in which the 
purpose of God is being worked out 
in human history. At a later time 
oikovopia acquired a more concrete 
meaning; so that, for example, the 
Christian ‘dispensation’ came to be 
contrasted with the Mosaic ‘dispen- 
sation’. As the rendering ‘for the 
(or a) dispensation of the fulness of 
the times’ is not free from ambiguity, 
it is preferable to render ‘for dispen- 
sation in the fulness of the times’. 
In any case 7Anpéparos is a genitive 
of further definition. Compare with 
the whole phrase Mark i 15 semAy- 
porat 6 xapds, and I Tim. ii 6 70 
Baptvpiov Katpois idiots. 

EPHES.” 


dvaxepaaidcar6a}] The verb is 
derived not directly from cepady, ‘a 
head’, but from xe$ddaor, ‘a sum- 
mary’ or ‘sum total’ (comp. Heb. viii 
1). Accordingly it means ‘to sum 
up’ or ‘present as a whole’; as in 
Rom. xiii 9, where after naming 
various precepts St Paul declares that 
they are ‘summed up in this word, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy- 
self’ (evrovr@rg hoy dvaxeadaodrai). 
The Peshito has «=m pamisas 
havds xsta, ‘ut cuncta denuo 


nouarentur’; and Ephraim’s Commen- 
tary shews that this was the Old 
Syriac rendering. Similarly the Latin 
version has ‘instaurare’ or ‘restau- 
rare’, though Tertullian and the 
translator of Irenaeus seek to re- 
produce the Greek word more closely 
by ‘recapitulare’. In both Syriac 
and Latin versions the preposition 
ava has been interpreted of repetition. 
But its meaning here is rather that 
which we find in such compounds as 
dvahoyiCec Oa, avapiOpeiv, dvacKoreiy : 
so that in usage the word does not 
seriously differ from ovyxehadawiy, 
the slight shade of distinction being 
that between ‘to gather up’ (with the 
stress on the elements to be united) 
and ‘to gather together’ (with the 
stress on their ultimate union). See 
Lightfoot ad loc. (Notes on Epistles 
of St Paul) and on Col. i 16. 

11—14. ‘In Christ, I repeat, in 
whom we have been chosen as the 
Portion of God: for long ago He set 
His choice upon us, in accordance 
with a purpose linked with almighty 
power and issuing in the fulfilment of 
His sovereign will. We have thus 
been chosen to be to the praise of the 
glory of God—we Jews; for we have 
been the first to hope in Christ. But 
yet not we alone. You too, you Gen- 
tiles, have heard the message of truth, 
the good news of a salvation which is 
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yours as much as ours. You too have 
believed in Christ, and have been 
sealed with the Spirit, the Holy 
Spirit promised to the holy People, 
who is at once the pledge and the 
first instalment of our common heri- 
tage; sealed, I say, for the full and 
final emancipation, that you, no less 
than we, may contribute to the praise 
of the glory of God’. 

Il. €v @ xal éxAnpsOnuev mpoopic- 
dévres] This is practically a restate- 
ment in the passive voice of é&A¢£aro 
nuas>..mpoopiaas juas (vv. 4, 5). So 
Chrysostom comments: 6eds yap 6 
éxheEduevos Kal KAnpwoapuevos. KaAy- 
pour is ‘to choose by lot’ or ‘to 
appoint by lot’. In the passive it is 
‘to be chosen (or ‘appointed’) by 
lot’. But the image of the lot tends 
to disappear; so that the word means 
‘to assign’, or (mid.) ‘to assign to 
oneself’, ‘to choose’; and in the 
passive ‘to be assigned’ or ‘chosen’. 
The passive, however, could be used 
with a following accusative in the 
sense of ‘to be assigned a thing’, and 
so ‘to acquire as a portion’. Thus in 
the Berlin Papyri (11 405) we read, 
in a contract of the year 348 a.D.: 
emdt) ALOov orrokdrrty Kal ceraderiKiy 
LnXavnyv, Tatpda nuoy dvra, ek\npo- 
Onwev, xt.A. This is the meaning 
given in the present passage by the 
A.Y. (‘in whom also we have obtained 
an inheritance’): but there appears to 
be no justification for it, except when 
the accusative of the object assigned 
is expressed. 

Accordingly the meaning must be 
“we have been chosen as God’s por- 
tion’: and the word is perhaps se- 
lected because Isracl was called ‘the 


lot’ or ‘the portion’ of God: as, e.g., 
in Deut. ix 29 otrot Aads cov kat 
KAfjpos cov (comp. Hsth. iv 17, an 
addition in the Lxx). The rendering 
of the R.V., ‘we were made a heri- 
tage’, is more correct than that of the 
A.V., but it introduces the idea of 
inheritance (xkAnpovoyia), which is not 
necessarily implied by the word. We 
might perhaps be content to render 
e&edéEaro (v. 5) and exAnpweOnuev by 
‘chose’ and ‘chosen’, as was done in 
the Geneva Bible of 1557: an ancient 
precedent for this is found in the 
Peshito, which employs the same 
verb in both verses— «aX and 


Ta mavra évepyouvros | ‘who worketh 
all things’: see the detached note on 
evepyety. 

12. Tovs mpondAmekdras]| ‘who have 
been the first to hope’. For this use 
of mpé in composition (‘before an- 
other’) compare I Cor. xi 21 &kaotos 
yap 76 iSiov Seixvov mpodauBaver ev TS 
gayetv. So far as the word in itself 
is concerned it might be rendered 
‘who aforetime hoped’: but the 
meaning thus given is questionable: 
see the exposition. 

13. €v @ kal pets] It is simplest 
to take vucis as the nominative to 
éeodpayicOnre, regarding the second 
ev 6 as picking up the sentence, which 
has been broken to insert the em- 
phatic phrase ‘the good tidings of a 
salvation which was yours as well as 
ours’. A somewhat similar repetition 
is found in ii 11, 12 dre woré dpeis... 
Ort ATE K.T.A. 

Tov Aoyov THs adnOeias] The teach- 
ing which told you the truth of things 
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14. 


(comp. iv 21), to wit, that you were 
included in the Divine purpose—the 
good tidings of your salvation. In 
Col. i 5 we have the same thought: 
‘the hope laid up for yow in the 
heavens, whereof ye heard aforetime 
in the word of the truth of the gospel 
which came unto you’, &c. Compare 
also 2 Cor. vi 7 év Aéy@ dAnOeias and 
James i 18 Ady@ ddnOelas. 

eodpayicOnre x.r.A.] Compare iv 30 
TO mvedpa TO aywov Tov Oeod, ev oO 
éeodpayicbnre cis jpépav aroAuTpocews, 
and 2 Cor. i 21 f. (quoted below). 
“14. dppaBov] Lightfoot has treated 
this word fully in the last of his notes 
on this epistle (Notes on Epp. p. 323). 
lt is the Hebrew word }i27Y (from 
27Y, ‘to entwine’, and so ‘to pledge’). 
It is found in classical Greek writers ; 
so that it was probably brought to 
Greece by the Phoenician traders, 
and not by the Hebrews, who knew 
little of the Greeks in early days. It 
came also into Latin, and is found in 
a clipped form in the law books as 
arra. In usage it means strictly not 
‘a pledge’ (évéyupov), but ‘an earnest’ 
(though in the only place in the Lxx 
where it occurs, Gen. xxxviii 17 ff, it 
has the former sense). That.is.to say, 
it is a part given in advance as a 
security that the whole will be paid 
hereafter—a first instalment. 

Jerome ad loc. points out that the 
Latin version had pignus in this 
place instead of arrabo. Yet in his 
Vulgate he left pignus here and in 
2 Cor. i 22, v 5. The explanation 
probably is that in his Commentary 
he was practically translating from 
Origen, and found a careful note on 
dppaSdv, which would have been 


és éorw 


meaningless as a note on pignus: 
thus his attention was drawn to the 
inadequacy of the Latin version : but 
nevertheless in revising that version 
(if indeed to any serious extent he did 
revise it in the Epistles) he forgot, or 
did not care, to insist on the proper 
distinction. 

With the whole context compare 
2 Cor. i 21f. 6 dé BeBaay nas avy 
vpiv eis Xpiorov Kal xpicas rpas Geds, 
6 kal chpaytoapevos nyas Kai Sods rov 
dppaBava rod mvetpatos ev Tais Kap- 
diats judy (for the technical term 
BeBaody, see Deissmann Bibelstudien 
pp. 1ooff. and Gradenwitz Hinfihr- 
ung in die Papyruskunde, 1900,)p.59). 

Gradenwitz (ibid. pp. 81 ff.) shews 
that the dppaBav, as it appears in the 
papyri, was a large proportion of the 
payment: if the transaction was not 
completed the defaulter, if the seller, 
repaid the dppaBey twofold with in- 
terest; if the buyer, he lost the 
dppaBov. 

jpav] Note the return to the first 
person. It is ‘owr inheritance’: we 
and you are ovvKAnpovduor, comp. 
iii 6. 

eis drodvtpwow] The verb Aurpod- 
car is used of the redemption of Israel 
from Egypt in Exod. vi 6, xv 13 (283), 
and six times in Deuteronomy (15). 
In the Psalms it represents both 
Hebrew words; in Isaiah generally 
the first of them: and it is frequently 
found in other parts of the Old Tes- 
tament. The Redemption from Egypt 
is the ground of the conception 
throughout; and ‘emancipation’ is 
perhaps the word which expresses the 
meaning most clearly. In English 
the word ‘redemption’ almost inevit- 
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ably suggests a price paid: but there 
is no such necessary suggestion where 
Avrpotcba is used of the People, 
even if occasionally the primary sense 
is felt and played upon. In dmodv- 
tpwots (and even AYTpwors in the 
New Testament) the idea of emanci- 
pation is dominant, and that of pay- 
ment seems wholly to have disap- 
peared. In the Old Testament the 
form droddtpects is only found in 
Dan. iv 30° (xx), of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
recovery (6 ypovos tis dmoduTpdceds 
pov). See further Westcott Hebrews 
pp. 295 ff, and T. K. Abbott Ephe- 
stans pp. 11 ff. 

Ths mepuoinaews| The verb rrepurot- 
eicGa is found in two senses in the 
Old Testament: (1)‘to preserve alive’ 
(nearly always for 1M), (2) ‘to ac- 
quire’. Corresponding to the former 
sense we have the noun mepuroinots, 
“preservation of life’ ('N'D), in 2 
Chron. xiv 13 (12); corresponding to 
the latter we have Mal. iii 17 écovrai 
pol,...eis nucpay Ty éya mow, els Trept- 
moinow (MWY ws wwe D9 ym 


nba), ‘they shail be to Me,...in the 
day that I do make, a peculiar trea- 
sure’; these are the only places (exc. 
Hag. ii 9, Lxx only) where the noun is 
used. 

In the New Testament the verb is 
found, probably in the sense of ‘pre- 
serving alive’, in Luke xvii 33 (epi- 
monoacdae BL; but NA ete. have 
caca, and D (woyov7ca), where in 
the second member of the verse we 
have (woyorvyoe. In the sense of 
‘acquiring’ it is found in Acts xx 28 
(nv mepterroincato Sia Tov aipwaros Tod 
idiov) and in 1 Tim. iii 13 (Badudv 
cadov). The noun is found in Heb. 
X 39 els mepuroinow yuyis, I Thess, 
V 9 eis mepiroincw oernpias, and 
2 Thess. ii 14 fs mepuroinow ddéns : in 
each of these places the meaning is 
debated; see Lightfoot on the two 
last. (Notes on Epp. pp. 76, 121). 

The passage in Malachi is specially 
important for the determination of 
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the meaning in this place. With the 
Hebrew we may compare Exod. xix 5 


mbip °% nnn, which the uxx ren- 
dered ZcecOé por Aads repiovoros, in- 
serting Aads from a recollection of 
Deut. vii 6, xiv 2, xxvi 18. The peri- 
phrasis éoovrai pot cis mepuroinow is 
Hebraistic; comp. Jer. xxxviii (xxxi) 
33 @corrai pot eis adv: although in 


Malachi we have mip, not mo30o (as 
in Ps. exxxv 4; els meprovocacpov 
Luxx). In 1 Pet. iig we have Aads «is 
mepiroinow, where the passage in 
Exodus is chiefly in mind: and where 
it would seem that dads is a reminis- 
cence of the Lxx of Exodus, and <is 
meperoinow of the Luxx of Malachi: 
both passages were doubtless very 
familiar. The view that mepureinots 
had a recognised meaning in con- 
nexion with Israel seems to be con- 
firmed by Isa. xliii 21 ‘This people 
have I formed for Myself’, which the 
LXX rendered Aadv pov oy mepterroinad- 
pnv: comp. Acts xx 28 (quoted above). 

Accordingly we may render the 
whole phrase ‘unto the redemption 
of God's own possession’, understand- 
ing by this ‘the emancipation of God’s 
peculiar people’, The metaphor from 
a mercantile transaction has by this 
time been wholly dropped, and the 
Apostle has returned to the phrase- 
ology of the Old Testament. 

The Old Latin rendering is ‘in 
redemptionem adoptionis’; that of 
the Vulgate ‘in redemptionem ac- 
quisitionis’, In 1 Pet. ii 9g both 
forms of the version have ‘ populus 
acquisitionis’, though Augustine and 
Ambrose have ‘in adoptionem’, and 
Hilary ‘ad possidendum’. The Pe- 
shito renders ‘unto the redemption 
of the saved’ (lit. ‘of them that live’); 
but Ephraim’s commentary makes it 
doubtful whether ‘the redemption of 
your possession’ was not the render- 
ing of the Old Syriac. Origen and 
Theodore seem to have understood 
mepiroinots in the sense of God’s 
claiming us as His own. The former 
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15. OM aydrny 


(Cramer Catena p. 121) paraphrases, 
iva arodutpobacr kal mepirombdcr TO 
6e@: the latter (bed. p. 122), rv mpos 
avrov oikelwow AauBavew. This is no 
doubt a possible alternative, and it is 
probably the meaning of the Old Latin 
rendering. 

I5—19. ‘With all this in mind, the 
tidings of your faith which believes 
in the Lord Jesus, and your charity 
which loves all who share with you 
the privilege of God’s consecrating 
choice, cannot but stir me to per- 
petual thanksgiving on your behalf. 
And in my prayers I ask that the 
God of our Lord Jesus Christ, His 
Father and ours in the heavenly glory, 
may give you His promised gift, the 
Spirit of wisdom, who is also the 
Spirit of revelation, the Unveiler of 
the Mystery. I pray that your heart’s 
eyes may be filled with His light, 
that you may know God with a three- 
fold knowledge—that you may know 
what a hope His calling brings; that 
you may know what a wealth of 
glory is laid up in His inheritance 
in His consecrated People; that you 
may know what an immensity charac- 
terises His power, which goes forth 
to us who believe’. 

15. Hv Ka tpas riorw] A peri- 
phrasis for the more ordinary phrase 
Thy mtoTw vporv: see in the note on 
various readings, where the reading 
dyarny is discussed. 

év TG kupi@ “Incot| A stricter con- 
struction would require the repetition 
of rjv before this phrase. But comp. 


Col. i 4 thy riotw indy ev Xpiord 
*Ingod. The same loose construction 
occurs immediately afterwards with 
Thy ayarnyv. Other examples in this 
epistle are ii 11 ra €6vn év capkl, iv I 
6 Séopuos év kupio: comp. also Phil i 
5 emt ty kowwvia vpav els TO vayyé- 
Aeov, Col. i 8 thy vay ayamny év wved- 
pate. 

16. pyelay rowvpevos] The omis- 
sion of duoy after this phrase, when 
Tept vpov has immediately preceded, 
has an exact parallel in 1 Thess. i 2 ev- 
Xapiotouper...mepl TavTay Vay, pyelav 
movovpevot k.T.A. The meaning is not 
‘remembering’ (which would be pv7- 
povevovres, comp. I Thess. i 3), but 
‘making remembrance’ or ‘mention’, 
and so ‘interceding’. See the de- 
tached note on current epistolary 
phrases. 

17. 6 Ocds x.r.d.] These titles area 
variation upon the titles of the dox- 
ology in v. 3 6 eds Kal matnp Tov Kuptov 
nav Inoov Xpicrod. The fatherhood 
is widened and emphasised, as it is 
again when the prayer is recurred to 
and expanded in iii 14. 

dmoxadveos| *Amoxddvyis is the 
correlative of puorjpiov: compare ili 
3 5 

év emtyvaces avtov] ‘in the know- 
ledge of Him’ ; not ‘full’ or ‘advanced 
knowledge’: see the detached note on 
the meaning of emiyvoors. 

18. meporicpévous Tors dpOarpods 
rhs kapdias tuav] literally ‘being en- 
lightened as to the eyes of your heart’. 
The construction is irregular ; for after 
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TO cldévar Uuas Tis éxtw 4 Amis THS KAnTEWS aUTOU, 
TiS 0 WAOUTOS THS do&ns THs KAnpovoulas avTou év Tots 
dylow, Kal Ti TO vmepBadrAov péyebos THS Suvapews 
avTod eis ruds ToUs mMiaTEVoVTas, KaTa THY Eévepyetay 
TOU KpaTous TNS inyvos avTov, nv éevnpynkey ev TO 
pista éyelpas avTov éx vexpwy, Kal xabioas év deta 
avTou éy Tois érovpaviots *Ymrepave Tacns apxns Kae 


20. évipynce 


vpiv we should have expected medo- 
Ticpevos: but the sense is plain. 

There is an allusion to this passage 
in Clem. Rom. 36, dvd rovrov (se. *Incod 
Xpicrod) jvedyOyoav hua of 6pOarpot 
Tis Kapdias: Sid TovTov 7 davveTos Kal 
€oxor@pévn Sidvora jay dvadddret eis 
To pds: the former of these sentences 
confirms the reading kcapdias in this 
place; the latter recalls at once Rom. i 
21 and Eph. iv 18. 

19—23. ‘The measure of the might 
of His strength you may see first of 
all in what He has wrought in Christ 
Himself. He has raised Him from 
the dead; He has seated Him at His 
own right hand in the heavenly region; 
He has made Him supreme above 
all conceivable rivals,—principalities, 
authorities, powers, lordships, be they 
what they may, in this world or the 
next, And, thus supreme, He has 
made Him the Head of a Body—the 
Church, which thus supplements and 
completes Him; that so the Christ 
may have no part lacking, but may 
be wholly completed and fulfilled’. 

19. 7d wmepBaddov péyeOos| The 
participle comes again in ii 7 rd vmep- 
Baddoy mottos, and in ili 19 rh darep- 
Baddoveay Tis yudcews dydrnv. Other- 
wise it is only found in 2 Cor. iii 10 
(with dofa), ix 14 (with yapis). We 
have the adverb dtmepBaddAdvrws in 
2 Cor. xi 23. The noun depBor7 oc- 
curs seven times in St Paul’s epistles, 
but not elsewhere in the New Testa- 
ment, 


evépyecav...qv eripynkev] ‘the work- 


ing...which He hath wrought’: see 
detached note on éevepyeiy and its cog- 
nates. 

Tov Kpdrous Ths iaxvos avrod| The 
same combination is found in vi Io 
evduvapovabe ev kupi@ Kat ev T@ Kparet 
ris loyvos avrod. Comp. also Col. i 11 
év aon Svvaper Svvapovpevoe Kata TO 
Kparos Ths Soéys adrov. With perhaps 
but one exception (Heb. ii 14) the 
word xparos in the New Testament is 
only used of the Divine might. 

20. év Tois emovpaviois| On this ex- 
pression see the note on @. 3. 

21. wmepava] ‘above’. The only 
other places in the New Testament 
in which the word occurs are iv 106 
dvaBas Umepave mavT@y Tdv ovpavar, 
and Heb. ix 5 imepavw dé avrifs (Sc. ris 
KuBwtov) XepovBely ddEns. The latter 
passage shews that the duplicated 
form is not intensive; as neither is 
its counterpart’ vroxarw (compare 
Heb. ii 8= Ps. viii 7 Uroxarw tréyv mro- 
dév adrod with v. 22 of this chapter). 

We have a striking parallel to the 
language of this passage in Philo de 
somn. 125 (M. p. 644): "Eunvue dé 75 
dvap (Gen. xxviii 13) éornpeypévov emt 
THs KAiwaxos TOv apydyyedov Kupiov. 
Umepave yap @s Gpuaros nvioyov 7} &s 
veds KvBepyntny vroAnmréov toracbat 
To Ov emt copudrey, emi Wuyay,...ér 
dépos, em’ ovpaved, em aicOnrav Suvd- 
wewv, em dopdtay icewv, doarep 
Geara Kai dOéata, Tov yap Kdcuor 
amavra é€aras éavtod Kal davapticas 
Thy ToaavTnY nuioxel Pow. 

maons apxis K.7.A.] ‘every princi- 
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pality’, &c. The corresponding list 
in Col. i 16, where the words are in 
the plural (cire Opdvor cire Kupidryres 
etre dpxal etre é€ovcia), shews that 
these are concrete terms. Otherwise 
we might render ‘all rude’ &. We 
have the plurals dpyai and éfovcia 
below in iii 10 and vi 12. On these 
terms see Lightfoot Colossians, loc. 
evi. Although the Apostle in writing 
to the Colossians treats them with 
something like scorn, yet his refer- 
ences to them in this epistle shew 
that he regarded them as actually 
existent and intelligent forces, if in 
part at any rate opposed to the Divine 
will. In the present passage, how- 
ever, they are mentioned only to em- 
phasise the exaltation of Christ. 

qavrTos ovopatos dvopatouévou| For 
évopa in the sense of a ‘title of rank’ 
or ‘dignity’, see Lightfoot on Phil. ii 
9g: and compare I Clem. 43, ré évddé@ 
dvopate (8c. THs lepwodvns) KeKoopy- 
pern, and 44, of dmdcrodo. jpav &yvo- 
oay...0Tt epis eotat emt Tod dvduaros 
ths émuckonjs. Among the Oxyrhyn- 
chus Papyrt (Grenfell and Hunt, 
pt 1 no. 58) is a complaint (4.p. 288) 
of the needless multiplication of of- 
ficials: aoAdol BovAdpevor Tas TapwaKas 
ovcias Kate Oiew ovowata Eavtois e&ev- 
povtes, of pev xeuprorar, of d€ ypaypa- 
réav, of O€ hpovticTay, «.7.r., Closing 
with the order: ra d€ ord ovduata 
mavonrTat. 

év T@ aidu x.t.A.] The same con- 
trast is found in Matt. xii 32 ovre &v 
rovT@ TS aldv ovre ev TH peAdovri. 
It is the familiar Rabbinic contrast 
between 117 poy, the present age, 
and An ndwy, the age to come. Dal- 
man, who fully discusses these terms 
(Die Worte Jesu 1 120 ff), declares 
that there is no trace of them in pre- 
Christian Jewish literature. 


In the New Testament mtn ody is 
represented by 6 aidy otros again in 
Luke xvi 8, xx 34, Rom. xii 2, 1 Cor. 
i 20, ii 6, 8, iii 18, 2 Cor. iv 4; by 6 
aidy 6 évertds in Gal. i 4; by 6 viv 
aidv in the Pastoral Epistles, 1 Tim. 
vi 17, 2; Tim, ivy 10, ‘Tit. ii 12: and 
also by 6 xécpos obros in 1 Cor. iii 19, 
Vv Io, vii 31, and in the Johannine 
writings, in which aisy only occurs in 
the phrases eds rév aidva, ék Tod aidvos 
(or in the plural, as in Apoc.). In 
the same sense we often have 6 aidy 


or 6 Kocpos, just as DOW is used for 


ninpdw., We may compare also 6 
katpos ovtos, Mark x 30 (=Luke xviii 
30), Luke xii 56; 6 viv karpos, Rom. 
iii 26, viii 18, xi 5; and 6 xaupos 6 éve- 
otnkos, Heb. ix 9. 

On the other hand the words «o- 
opos and Kaipos cannot enter into the 


representation of N20 nd. For this 
we have 6 aidy 6 peAdov again in Heb. 
vi 5 (Suvapets re uéddovros aidvos); 6 
aidy 6 épyouevos in Mark x 30 and the 
parallel Luke xviii 30; 6 aidv éekeivos in 
Luke xx 35. We may note however 
THY oiKouperny THY wedAoveav in Heb. 
ii 5. 

We have below in this epistle the 
remarkable phrases 6 aidy tod Kéopov 
rovrov in ii 2, and of aidves of émepyo- 
pevot in ii 7. 

22. Kal mdvra «rd.] An allusion 
to Ps. viii 7 mavra imératas vmoxat@ 
rév Todéy adtov, which is quoted so 
from the Lxx in Heb. ii 8. A similar 
allusion is made in 1 Cor. xv 27 mavra 

ap wtméragev vrs Tovs modas advrod. 
With the whole context compare 
1 Pet. iii 22 ds eorw év dcEva Geod 
mopevlels els odpavoy vrotayevTay avTe 
dyyov kal eEovoray kal Suvapeoy, 


which is plainly dependent on this 
passage. 
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> n iN .) \ € \ , ae) 

aytoy, Kal QUTOV EOwKEY Kkepadny UTEp TayTa TY €KKAY- 
€ \ lon lay \ / lo A 

Gia, Bits €oTlv TO THA aV’TOV, TO TANPwWUA TOU TA 


a / 
mavTa évy Tac mAnpoupeEvou. 


umép mavra] repeats the mavra of 
the quotation, which itself points back 
to mdons...ravrds In v. 21. 

23. ro mAnpoua xK.r.A.] ‘the ful- 
ness (or fulfilment) of Him who 
all in all is being filled (or ful- 
filled)’. On the meaning of mA7jpepa, 
see the detached note. 

ra mavra ev wacw| The phrase is 
used adverbially. It is more emphatic 
than the classical adverb ravraracw, 
which does not occur in the New 
Testament. It is found, though not 
adverbially, in 1 Cor. xli 6 6 avros 
Ocos, 6 evepyavy Ta mdaytTa ev Tacw 
(where however ev maow may mean 
‘in all men’); and as a predicate in 
1 Cor. xv 28 wa 7 6 Oeos mavta ev 
maow, and with a slight variation in 
Col. iii I1 dAAd mavra kal ev racw 
Xpicros. In each of the last two 
cases there is some evidence for 
reading ra wavra: but the absence of 
the article is natural in the predicate. 
This use of the phrase as applied to 
God and to Christ makes it the more 
appropriate here. St Paul uses 
mévra adverbially in 1 Cor. ix 25, x 33 
(mavra mac dpéoKw), xi 2, Phil. iv 
13; and likewise ra mdyra in this 
epistle iv 15 iva...avénowper els adrov 
Ta wravra, an important parallel. 

mAnpoupevov] There is no justifica- 
tion for the rendering ‘that filleth all 
inall’(A.V.). The only ancient version 
which gives this interpretation is the 
Syriac Vulgate. In English it ap- 
pears first in Tyndale’s translation 
(1534). The chief instances cited for 
mAnpovoba as middle are those in 
which a captain is said to man his 
ship (vadv mAnpovoOar), i.e. ‘to get it 
filled’. But this idiomatic use of the 
middle (comp. maida diddoxeo Oar) 
affords no justification for taking it 
here in what is really the active 


LE 


Ni > af 
*Kat vuas ovTas 


sense. St Paul does indeed speak of 
Christ as ascending ‘that He might 
fill all things’; but then he uses the 
active voice, iva mAnpoon Ta mavra 
(iv 10). Had his meaning been the 
same here, we can hardly doubt that 
he would have said rAnpodvros. 

The passive sense is supported by 
the early versions. (1) The Latin. 
Cod. Claromont. has supplementum 
qui omnia et in omnibus tmpletur. 
The usual Latin is plenitudo eius qui 
omnia in omnibus adimpletur: so 
Victorinus, Ambrosiaster and the 
Vulgate. (2) The Syriac. The 
Peshito indeed gives an active mean- 
ing: but we have evidence that the 
earlier Syriac version, of which the 
Peshito was a revision, took the word 
as passive; for it is so taken in 
Ephraim’s commentary, which is pre- 
served in an Armenian translation, 
(3) The Egyptian. Both the Bohairic 
and the Sahidic take the verb in the 
passive sense. 

Origen and Chrysostom gave a pas- 
sive sense to the participle (see the 
citations in the footnote to the expo- 
sition). So did Theodore, though his 
interpretation is involved: he says 
(Cramer Catena, p. 129) od eirev Sre 
Ta mavra mAnpot, GAN Gri avros €v act 
mAnpodtas: TouTéoTiv, ev maou mANpNS 
éori x... The Latin commentators 
had adimpletur, and could not give 
any other than a passive meaning. 

II. 1, 2. ‘Next, you may see that 
power as it has been at work in your- 
selves. You also it has raised from 
the dead. For you were dead—not 
with a physical death such as was the 
death of Christ, but dead in your sins. 
Your former life was a death rather 
than a life. You shaped your con- 
duct after the fashion of the present 
world, after the will of the power 
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\ a / \ Ps a 
veKpous Tots TapaTTwWpacW Kal Tals auapTiats Vuon, 


2 fe \ / \ \ rc a 
Fey als TOTE TEPLET ATYO ATE KaTQaA TOV alwova TOU KOO [LOU 


that dominates it—Satan and his un- 
seen satellites—the inspiring force of 
those who refuse obedience to God’. 

I. vexpovs rots maparroépacty | ‘You 
were dead—not indeed with a physi- 
cal death; but yet really dead in 
virtue of your trespasses and sins’. 
The dative is not properly instru- 
mental (if the meaning had been 
‘put to death by’, we should have 
had vevexpopévovs), but is attached to 
the adjective by way of definition. 
The dative in Col. ii 14, rd Kal? jpar 
xepoypagoy Trois Soypaowy,is somewhat 
similar. In the parallel passage 
Col. ii 13, vexpovs dvras Tots mapamnre- 
pacw kat ty dkpoBvotia THs capKos 
doy, it is clear that the uncircum- 
cision is not the instrument of death. 
We cannot render the dative better 
than by the preposition ‘zn’. 

2. meptematjoate| Mepemareiy is 
used. to express a manner of life only 
once in the Synoptic Gospels, viz. in 
Mark Vii 5 ov mepumarotow...caTa THY 
mapadoow tay mpecBuréparv. It is 
similarly used once in the Acts (xxi 
21, rots €Geow mepurareiv), and once in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews (xiii 9, 
Bpopmacw, év ois ovK ahedAnOnoay oi 
mepimarovvres). These three instances 
refer to the regulation of life in 
accordance with certain external 
ordinances. They do not refer to 
general moral ‘conduct. This latter 
sense is found in the New Testament 
only in the writings of St Paul and 
St John. Thus it oecurs twice in 
St John’s Gospel (the metaphor of 
‘walking’ being strongly felt), and 
ten times in his Epistles. It is 
specially frequent in St Paul’s 
writings, being found in every epistle, 
if we except the Pastoral Epistles. 
It occurs seven times in this epistle. 

It is not found in 1 Peter, 2 Peter, 
Jude or the Apocalypse: in these 


writings another word takes its place, 
namely mopevecGac—a word also 
used four times in this sense by St 
Luke (Luke i 6; viii14, a noteworthy 
place; Acts ix 31, xiv 16): but 
neither St Paul nor St John em- 
ploys this word so. 

This metaphor of ‘walking’ or 
‘going’ is not Greek, but Hebrew in 
its origin. It is in harmony with the 
fact that from the first Christianity 
was proclaimed as a Way (Acts ix 2, 
XViii 25, 26, &c.). 

There are two words which express 
the same idea from the Greek point 
of view: (I) modureverOar, a 
characteristically Greek expression : 
for conduct to a Greek was mainly a 
question of relation to the State : so 
Acts xxiii I éeyé mdaon ovvedjoe 
dya6n memodirevxpat Td Oecd, and 
Phil. i 27 povoy a&iws rod evayyehiou 
Tov Xpiarov modureveoGe. (2) dvact pé- 
deo Gaz (once in 2 Cor., Eph., 1 Tim. ; 
twice in Heb.; once in 1 Pet., 2 Pet.), 
with its noun avacrpogpy (once in Gal., 
Eph., 1 Tim., Heb., Jas. ; six times in 
1 Pet., twice in 2 Pet.). 

While we recognise the picturesque 
metaphor involved in the use of 
mepurarety for moral conduct, we must 
not suppose that it was consciously 
present to the Apostle’s mind when- 
ever he used the word. Here, for 
example, it is clearly synonymous 
with dvacrpépeo Oat, which he employs 
in the parallel phrase of @. 3. 

Kata Tov aidva Tod Kédcpou Tovrov| 
This is a unique combination of two 
phrases, each of which is frequently 
found in St Paul’s writings—o aidy 
ovros and 6 Kécpos ovros : see the note 
on i 21. The combination of syn- 
onyms for the sake of emphasis 
may be illustrated by several phrases 
of this epistle: i 5 cara ri evdoxiay 


rod OeAnpatos avrov, II Kata rij 
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’ la > 7 fod as co 
TOUTOU, KaTa TOV apxovTa THS éEovelas TOU aEpos, TOU 


~ lal _ ee ~ > 
TVEVMATOS TOU VUV evEepyouvTOS é€y Tots VLlOls THS A7TEL- 


Bovdiy rod GeAjparos avrov, 19 Kara 
Thy évépyeray Tov Kparous THs loxvos 
avrov, iv 23 TS mvevpart TOU vods Vpav. 

kara tov Gpxovra| The Apostle 
takes term after term from the 
current phraseology, and adds them 
together to bring out his meaning. 
Compare with the whole of this 
passage, both for style and for 
subject matter, vi 12 mpds ras apxas, 
mpos tus €€ovoias, mpos Tovs KOO pO- 
Kparopas Tod oKérovs TovToV, mpos Ta 
amvevparika Tis movnplas év Trois emov- 
pavios. There he represents his 
readers as struggling against the 
world-forces, in accordance with which 
their former life, as here described, 
had been lived. 

With the term 6 apxov «.7.A. com- 
pare Mark iii 22 (Matt. ix 34) ev ro 
dpyorre tav Sapovioyv, and Matt. xii 24 
(Luke xi 15) ev r@ Bee{eBodA Gpyxovre 
tov Sapoviov: also John xii 31 6 
apyev Tov Koopov TovTov, XIV 30, 
xvi 11. The plural of dpyovres rod 
aidvos rovrov is found in 1 Cor. ii6, 8, 
apparently in a similar sense. In 
2 Cor. iv 4 we read of 6 Oeds tod aiévos 
TOUTOV. 

Tis efovgias tod dépos| Compare 
Col.i13 os epvoaro ras ex rhs eEovcias 
Tov oxorous, and Acts xxvi 18 rod 
emotpéyas amo oxérous eis pds kat 
Ths €Eovcias Tov Sarava emi roy Gedy: 
also our Lord’s words to those who 
arrested Him, Luke xxii 53 dA 
al’tn €oTly var 1) wpa Kat 7 eSovcia 
TOU OKOTOVS. 

In the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs (Benj. 3) we have tré rod 
depiov mvedpatos Tod Bedudp: but we 
cannot be sure that this language is 
independent of the present passage. 
The same must be said of the con- 
ception of the firmament in the 
Ascension of Isaiah, as a region 
between the earth and the first 
heaven, filled with contending spirits 


of evil: c. 7, ‘We ascended into the 
firmament...and there I beheld Sam- 
mael[ who elsewhere (c. 1) is identified 
with Malkira, ‘the prince of evil’] 
and his powers’, &c. There can be 
no doubt, however, that the air was 
regarded by the Jews, as well as by 
others, as peopled by spirits, and 
more especially by evilspirits. Com- 
pare Philo de gigant. 2 (Mangey, 
P- 263), ods Grote Pirdaogor Saipovas, 
dyyékous Mavoijs clabev dvopaterv 
puyal dé ciot aTa Tov dépa meTOpevat 
and more especially in his exposition 
of Jacob’s Dream (de somn. i 22, 
p- 641): KAtwak tolvuy ey pev TO 
Kéop@ ovpBortxds AEyerar 6 ap, Ov 
Bacis pév éote yh, kopupy dé odpavds- 
dn yap Tis ceAnmakxhs odaipas ...éxpt 
ys €axaTns 6 dnp mavrTn Tabels EpOakev* 
ovtos O€ €ote Wuxdv dowpdrey oikos, 
x7.A. For the Palestinian doctrine 
of evil spirits reference may be made 
to the instructive chapter Die Stinde 
und die Démonen in Weber Altsyn. 
Theol. pp. 242 ff.; see also Thackeray, 
as referred to in the note on p. 133 
above. In a curious passage in 
Athanasius, de incarn. 25, our Lord’s 
crucifixion is regarded as purifying 
the air: pdvos yap ev TO dépe tis 
droOvnoKkes 0 oTavp@ TedeLovpevos® 
d:6 Kal elkdrws rodroy wiménewer 6 
KUpwos’ oUT@ yap Uipedels Tov pev dépa 
éxadapiCev did re Tis StaBodcxHs Kab 
maons Tov Saiudover émiBoudfs, K.TA. 
tod mvevdpatros| We should have 
expected rather 73 mvedpua, in apposi- 
tion with roy dpyovra. It may be 
that this was the Apostle’s meaning, 
and that the genitive is due to an un- 
conscious assimilation to the genitives 
which immediately precede. If this 
explanation be not accepted, we must 
regard rod mvevparos as in apposition 
with ris é€ovcias and governed by 
Tov dpyovra, In 1 Cor. ii 12 we find 
TO mvevpa Tod Kocnov Opposed to rd 
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6: emer Wes e \ € a / 2 U4 / 2 
tas’ “eV OlS Kal nels TavTES aveoTpadnev ToTE éV 


~ / * a € ~ ~ 

Tais émOuuiais THs TapKOS HuwV, TOLOOYTES Ta OeAnMaTa 
Kn \ \ a toy es), ¥. 

TNS TapKos Kal Twy diavowy, Kal nucOa Téxva uae 


Tvedua TO ek Tod beod. But we have 
no parallel to the expression rév 
dpxovra. -.TOU TVEUPATOS K.T-A. 

TOU voy évepyodvros } So ‘this world’ 
is spoken of as 6 viv aidv in 1 Tim. vi 
17, 2 Tim, iv 10, Tit. ii 12. The word 
evepyetv, like the word mvedua, seems 
purposely chosen in order to suggest 
a rivalry with the Divine Spirit: see 
the detached note on évepyeiv. 

3—7. ‘Not that we Jews were in 
any better case. We also lived in 
sin, following the dictates of our 
lower desires. We, no less than the 
Gentiles, were objects in ourselves of 
the Divine wrath. In ourselves, I 
say: but the merciful God has not 
left us to ourselves. Dead as we 
were, Gentiles and Jews alike, He 
has quickened us with Christ,—Grace, 
free grace, has saved you!—and raised 
us with Him, and seated us with Him 
in the heavenly sphere: and all this, 
in Christ Jesus. For His purpose has 
been to display to the ages that are 
yet to come the surpassing wealth of 
His grace, in the goodness shewn 
toward us in Christ Jesus’. 

3. €v ois kal nueis| ‘wherein we 
also’: so the Latin ‘in qutbus’ as in 
v. 2, not ‘inter quos’. At first sight 
it seems as though ey ois must be 
rendered as ‘among whom’, i.e. 
‘among the sons of disobedience’, 
But the parallel which the Apostle is 
drawing is brought out more forcibly 
by the rendering ‘wherein’. Thus 
we have (v. 1) das dvtas vexpovs Tois 
mapanTopacw Kal Tais duaptias vpar, 
év ais more meptematnoare...(0. 3) év ols 
Kal jets TmavTes aveotpahnpey more... 
(w. 5) Kat dvras nas vexpovs Tois mapa- 
arépacw. That the relative is in the 
first instance in the feminine is merely 
due to the proximity of duapriacs. 
After the sentence which has inter- 


vened the neuter is more natural; 
and that the word raparrépacw Was 
principally present to the Apostle’s 
mind is shown by the omission of kai 
Tais auaptias when the phrase is 
repeated. The change from mepura- 
tetv tO avactpéepeobat (on these syno- 
nyms see the note on v. 2) does not 
help to justify the supposed change 
in the meaning of the preposition: for 
dvaotpépecGar and dvactpod) are 
frequently followed by év to denote 
condition or circumstances, 

For the working out of the parallel, 
comparei II, 13€v@kal exhnpaOnuer... 
év @ kal Upets, & and ii a4, 22 éy @ Taca 
oixodop.. ev i) kat vpeis ovvorxodop- 
cioée. In the present instance the 
parallel is yet further developed by 
the correspondence of év rots viots rns 
drrevBias (©. 2) and jueba réxva hice 
opyis (2. 3). 

év Tais émtOupiats] The pr eposition 
here has the same sense as in the 
phrase év ois «.r.A.; so that the latter 
of the two phrases is to be regarded 
as an expansion of the former. 

Ta OeAjpara] The plural is found 
in Acts xiii 22, and as a variant in 
Mark iii 35. 

Trav diavoray] ‘our minds’, With 
thisand with ris capkés we must supply 
jpyav, which was used with ris capkos 
at its first mention and therefore is 
not repeated. For the rendering 
‘thoughts’ no parallel is to be found 
in the New Testament. In Luke i 51 
dudvota kapdias avrdy means strictly 
‘the mind of their heart’; comp. 
1 Chron. xxix 18. In the Lxx we 
usually find xapdia as the rendering 
of 2 (225); but 38 times we have 
dvavora, which is only very exceptionally 
used to represent any other word. 
That the plural is used only in the 
case of dvavovay is due to the impos- 
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dpyns ws Kal oi Nowrol: 46 dé Geos mAovVaLOs wy ev EdEEL, 


\ / ~ a / > \ 
Oia Thy TOAAHY ayarny avTOU HV HyamnoeEV Has, >KaL 


of lod \ a / di 
OvTas nuas vEeKpous TOs TapaTTWUAcLY ove WOTrOLNT EV 


> on / ws / 6 \ / 
To XPLoTW,—KXapPlTL EO TE OETWO MEVOL— Kal TUVIYELDEV 


~ 2 if en a2 < 
kat ouvexaOioey év Tots érrovpavions é€v XpicT@ ‘Incov, 


of 2 lo In 5 / A 
“iva évdeiEnTa év Tols alw@ow Tots érepyopuEvots TO 


€ / ~ lad / > 7°? / 
vmepadAov TNOUTOS THS YAPLTOS AUTOU EV KENT TOTHTL 


ep nuas év Xpict@ Inood. 


Sees \ 7, 1a og 
TY y%p XAPlTL €O TE GEOW 


/ } \ / \ ~ > > € rod 0 ~ \ 
OMEVOL OLA TLOTEWS’ KAL TOUTO OUK €& ULV, €OU TO 


sibility of saying rév capkéy in such a 
context. 

téxva...opyjs| In Hebraistic phrases 
of this kind réxva and viol are used 
indifferently as representatives of 932: 
compare ii 2, v 8. 

dice] ‘by nature’, in the sense of 
‘in ourselves’. Other examples of 
this adverbial use are Rom. ii 14 
drav yap ¢Om...pvcer Ta TOV vopov 
mowow, Gal. ii 15 nets poe “Iov- 
ator, iv 8 rots pices py odow Geois. 

5. ovveCworoincevy]| The word oc- 
curs only here and in Col. ii 13, 
cuve(woroincey tas odv atro. The 
thought there expressed makes it 
plain that ré ypior@ is the right 
reading here, and not ev T@ xpioT, 
as is found in B and some other 
authorities. The mistake has arisen 
from a dittography of en. 

xdpirt] In pointed or proverbial 
expressions the article is by preference 
omitted. When the phrase, which is 
here suddenly interjected, is taken up 
again and dwelt upon in ~. 8, we have 
TH yap xapire KA, 

6. ouvipyeipev kal ovvexabioey] i.e., 
‘together with Christ’, as in the case 
of cuvefworoincey just before. So in 
Col. ii 12, cvvraévres adTe...cvvnyép- 
Onre. The compound verbs echo the 
éeyeipas and xadicas of i 20. 

ev rots émovpaviots} Compare i 3, 
20. This completes the parallel with 
the exaltation of Christ. “Ev Xpurr@ 
*"Inoov is added, as év Xpior@ in i 3, 


although ovv Xpiore is implied by the 
preceding verbs: for év Xpurrg "Incod 
states the relation in the completest 
form, and accordingly the Apostle 
repeats it again and again (vv. 7, 10). 
7. évdetEnra] ‘shew forth’. The 
word is similarly used in Rom. ix 22 
ei 6¢ OéXNov 6 Oeds éevdci~acbar rhy 
épynv, Where it is suggested by a 
citation in v. 17 of Ex. ix 16 dras 
evdeiEwpa ev col riyy Svvapivy pov. 
xpnorornti] ‘kindness’, or ‘ good- 
ness’. The word is used of the Divine 
kindness in Rom. ii 4 rod mdovrou tris 
xpnerornros avrod, and in Rom. xi 22, 
where it is contrasted with doropia: 
also in Tit. iii 4, where it is linked 
with @i\ar6peria: compare also Luke 
vi 35 dre avros ypnotos éotwy K.T.r. 
8—r1o, ‘Grace, I say, free grace has 
saved you, grace responded to by 
faith. It is not from yourselves that 
this salvation comes: itis a gift, and 
the gift is God’s. Merit has no part 
in it: boasting is excluded. It is He 
that hath madeus, and not weourselves: 
He has created us afresh in Christ 
Jesus, that we may do good works 
which He has made ready for our 
doing. Not of works, but unto works, 
is the Divine order of our saivation’. 
8. kat rotro] ‘and that’, as in 
Rom. xiii II xat tovro ¢idéres roy 
kaipov. It is a resumptive expression, 
independent of the construction. It 
may be pleaded that, as dua ricrews 
is an important element, added to the 
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, > 4 Gé 2 mo 3 a ae 
yap eopuev roma, kTislevtes ev Xpict@ “Inco és 
ot ~ fe / ¢ c > a 
€pyous ayabois ois mpontoiuacey 6 Beds va év aitois 


/ 
TEPLTTATHG WUEV. 


ITA \ / ef \ € a \ Z@ 5) y 
to MYNMOVEVETE OTL TTOTE UMELS TA EVVH EV OapKl, 


phrase of v. 5 when that phrase is re- 
peated, xal rodro should be interpreted 
as specially referring to micris. The 
difference of gender is not fatal to 
such aview: but the context demands 
the wider reference ; more especially 
the phrase ovx ¢& épyev shews that 
the subject of the clause is not ‘faith’, 
but ‘salvation by grace’. 

Geov 7 Sépov] Literally ‘God’s is 
the gift’, Oeod being the predicate. 
But this is somewhat harsh as a 
rendering; and the sense is sufficiently 
given in our English version: ‘it is 
the gift of God’. 

10, moinua] The word occurs 
again in the New Testament only in 
Rom. i 20 trois momjpacw voovpeva 
ka0opara. We have no single word 
which quite suitably renders it: 
‘workmanship’ is a little unfortunate, 
as suggesting a play upon ‘corks’, 
which does not exist in the Greek. 

emi épyows ayabois| ‘with a view to 
good works’. Compare 1 Thess. iv 7 
ov yap exddrecey nuas 6 Geds emt axabap- 
cia, and Gal. v 13 dpeis yap én’ ehevOepia 
éxAnnre. See also Wisd. ii 23 6 eds 
Zkricev Tov GvOperov ém adOapcia, 
Ep. ad Diognet. 7 rotrov pos avrods 
dréoreiev* apa ye, ds dvOpadrav av tis 
Royicatro, ml tupavvids kal PéB@ kal 
xararAnéer; Theinterval between this 
usage and the idiom by which emi with 
a dative gives the condition of a 
transaction is bridged by such a phrase 
as we find, for example, in Xenoph. 
Memorab. i 4 4 mpémet pev Ta er 
dpereia yeyvopeva yvepns eivat epya. 

ots mponroipacey] by attraction for 
& mponroizacev, The verb is found in 
Rom. ix 23, émt oxedn éA€ovs, a mpo- 
nroipacey eis Sdgay. 


11—18. ‘Remember what you 
were: you, the Gentiles—since we 
must speak of distinctions in the 
flesh—the Uncireumcision as opposed 
to the Circumcision. Then, when 
you were without Christ, you were 
aliens and foreigners; you had no 
share in the privileges of Israel; you 
were in the world with no hope, no 
God, Now all is changed: for you 
are in Christ Jesus: and accordingly, 
though you were far off, you are made 
near by the covenant-blood of Christ. 
For it is He who is our peace. He 
has made the two parts one whole. 
He has broken down the balustrade 
that was erected to keep us asunder: 
He has ended in His own person the 
hostility that it symbolised: He has 
abrogated the legal code of separating 
ordinances, For His purpose was by 
a new creation to make the two men 
one man in Himself; and so not only 
to make peace between the two, but 
to reconcile both in one body to God 
through the cross, by which He killed 
the old hostility. And He came with 
the Gospel of peace—peace to far and 
near alike: not only making the two 
near to each other, but giving them 
both in one Spirit access to the 
Father’. 

II. dpeis ra €6vy] The term ‘Gen- 
tiles’, which has been implied in dpeis 
so often before, is now for the first 
time expressly used. In an instructive 
article On some political terms em- 
ployed in the New Testament (Class. 
Rey. vol. i pp. 4ff., 42 ff.) Canon E. L. 
Hicks says (p. 42): ‘“E@vos, the corre- 
lative of Xads in the mouth of Hellen- 
istic Jews, was a word that never had 
any importance as a political term 
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until after Alexander. It was when 
Hellenism pushed on eastward, and 
the policy of Alexander and his suc- 
cessors founded cities as outposts of 
trade and civilization, that the con- 
trast was felt and expressed between 
modes and 26m. Hellenic life found 
its normal type in the méds, and 
barbarians who lived xara xopas or in 
some less organised form were ¢6vy’. 
He refers to Droysen Hellenismus 
iii 1, pp. 31f. for illustrations, and 
mentions among others Polybius vii 9, 
where modes and ¢6yn are repeatedly 
contrasted. The word ¢@vy was thus 
ready to hand when the Lxx came to 
express the invidious sense of D*\A, 
which is found so commonly in Deu- 
teronomy, the Psalms and the Pro- 
phets. It is curious that, while St 
Paul freely employs ¢6yy, he never 
uses the contrasted term ads, except 
where he is directly referring to a 
passage of the Old Testament. 

év capxi] The addition of these 
words suggests the external and tem- 
porary nature of the distinction. For 
their position after ra gyn see the 
note on i 15. Here it was perhaps 
unavoidable: for ra év capxi @6ym or 
ra Ov Ta ev capki would suggest the 
existence of another class of ¢6vn: 
whereas the meaning is ‘those who 
are the Gentiles according to a dis- 
tinction which is in the flesh’. Simi- 
larly we have rijs Aeyouévns mepcrouijs 
év capki. 

of Aeyoueror| ‘ehich are called’. 
The phrase is not depreciatory, as 
‘the so-called’ would be in English. 
The Jews called themselves 7 mepi- 
rop7, and called the Gentiles 7 dkpo- 
Bvoria. St Paul does not here use 
the latter name, which’ was one of 
contempt; but he cites it as used 
by others. 


Tis eyouéyns] This is directly 
suggested by of Aeyduevor. The Apostle 
may have intended to suggest that 
he himself repudiated both terms 
alike. In Rom. ii 28 f. he refuses to 
recognise the mere outward sign of 
circumcision: ovdé ij év ro havep@ ev 
oupki meptroun * dAXG...mepiTout Kapdias 
ev mvevpatt, ov ypaupat.. He thus 
claims the word, as it were, for higher 
uses; as he says of the Gentiles them- 
selves in Col. ii 11, meprerunOnre mepe- 
TOU axXEtpoTroLnTe...<v TH WeptToup TOU 
Xpiorov. 

xetporountov| This is the only place 
where this word occurs in St Paul’s 
epistles. But we have dyeiporoinros in 
2 Cor. V I ofkiav dyetporoinroy aidvov 
év tois ovpavois, and in Col. ii 11 
(quoted above). It serves to empha- 
sise the transience of the distinction, 
though it casts no doubt on the validity 
of it while it lasted. 

12. xepts|] ‘without’, or ‘apart 
Jrom’. St Paul does not use dvev, 
which is found only in Matt. x 29 
dvev Tov matpds vyor, in an inter- 
polation into Mark xiii 2 dvev yewpdy, 
and twice in 1 Peter, where yapls is 
not used. It is usual to take yapis 
Xpiorod as a predicate and to place a 
comma after it. This is perfectly 
permissible: but the parallel between 
T® kaip@ exeiv@ xopls Xpiorod and yuri 
dé ev Xptor@ "Inood makes it preferable 
to regard the words as the condition 
which leads up to the predicates which 
follow. 

ar\dorpiwpévor] The Apostle seems 
to have in mind Ps. lxviii (xix) 9 d@nh- 
Aorpr@pévos eyeriOnv (NT WD) rots 
addedgois pov, Kal E€vos trois viois ris 
pntpos pov. This will account for his 
choice of a word which does not appear 
to be a term of Greek civic life. Its 
ordinary use is either of the alienation 
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of property, or of alienation of feeling : 
the latter sense prevails in Col. i 21, cat 
Yas wore ovtas amnAdoTpL@pévous Kal 
€xOpovs 1H S.avoia......amoxatpAAakev, 
where estrangement from God is in 
question. The participial sense is 
not to be pressed: strictly speaking 
the Gentiles could not have been alien- 
ated from the sacred commonwealth 
of which they had never been members. 
The word is used almost as a noun, 
as may be seen from its construction 
with dvres in iv 18 and in Col. i 21. 
So too here we have dri #re...amnd- 
Aorpr@pévor...xai &évor. It thus scarcely 
differs from ddAérpios: comp. Diod. 
lil 73, 6 ywpay pds ureiay apymédov 
mavTeh as arnddotpioperny. 

modtreias| ‘commonwealth’, or 
‘polity’. In the only other place 
where the word occurs in the New 
Testament, Acts xxii 28, it is used of 
the Roman citizenship. In later 
Greek it was commonly used for 
‘manner of life’: compare sodurev- 
eoGa:, and see the note on wepurareiy 
in ii2. In this sense it is taken here 
by the Latin version, which renders 
it by ‘conuersatio’, But the contrast 
in v. 19 (cvvmoNirat) is decisive against 
this view. 

€évx] The use of vos with a 
genitive is not common: Soph. Oed. 
Rex 219f. and Plato Apol. 1 (Eévas 
Zyew) are cited. Here the construc- 
tion is no doubt suggested by the 
genitive after dmmAAorpiopévor. In 
Clem. Rom. 1 we have a dative, ris 
te aAdorpias Kal Eévns Tots é€xdexTois 
Tov Geod, piapas Kal dvociov otdceas : 
on which Lightfoot cites Clem. Hom. 
vi 14 ws dAnOetas dddorpiay otcay Kai 
&évmv. In the papyrus of 348 AD., 
cited above on i 11, the sister who 
has taken the Ai@os ouroxémrns as her 
share of the inheritance declares that 
she has no claim whatever on the 
otraderixy pnxyary: ‘hereby I admit 


that I have no share in the aforesaid 
grinding-machine, but am a stranger 
and alien therefrom (adda éévov pe 
eivat kal GdAdrpiov adrhs)’. 

tév dvabyxav] The plural is found 
also in Rom. ix 4 dv...ai diabjKar. 
For the covenant with Abraham, see 
Gen. xvii 7; for the covenant with 
the People under Moses, see Exod. 
xxiv 8. 

ths emayyedias] Comp. i 13 and 
iii 6, where the Gentiles are declared 
to share in the Promise through 
Christ. 

edrida px €xovres| Thesame phrase, 
in a more restricted sense, occurs in 
1 Thess. iv. 13 xaOds kai of Aouroi of pat) 
éxovtes éhrida. Christ as ‘the hope’ 
of the Gentiles was foretold by the 
prophets (Isa. xi Io, xlii 4; comp. 
Rom. xv 12 and Matt. xii 21), and was 
the ‘secret’ or ‘mystery’ entrusted 
to St Paul (Col. i 27). 

a6eor] The word does not occur 
elsewhere in the whole of the Greek 
Bible. Itis used here not asa term 
of reproach, but as marking the 
mournful climax of Gentile disability. 

ev T@ Koopa] These words are not 
to be taken as a separate item in the 
description: but yet they are not 
otiose. They belong to the two pre- 
ceding terms. The Gentiles were in 
the world without a hope and with no 
God: in the world, that is, with no- 
thing to lift them above its material- 
ising influences. 

St Paul uses the word xocpos with 
various shades of meaning. The fun- 
damental conception is that of the 
outward order of things, considered 
more especially in relation to man. 
It is rarely found without any moral 
reference, as in phrases of time, Rom. 
i 20, Hph. i 4, or of place, Rom. i 8, 
Col. i 6. But the moral reference is 
often quite a general one, with no 
suggestion of evil: as in 1 Cor. vii 31 
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Xp@pevor Tov Koopov, 2 Cor. i 12 dve- 
oTpadnpey ev TS Koopo, TeplacoTEepas 
S€ mpos vpas. In the phrase 6 kdcpos 
outros there is however a suggestion 
of opposition to the true order: see 
the note on i 21. Again, kédcpos is 
used of the whole world of men in 
contrast with the elect people of 
Israel, Rom. iv 13, xi 12, 15. The 
world, as in opposition to God, falls 
under the Divine judgment, Rom. iii 
6, 19, I Cor. xi 32: ‘the saints shall 
judge the world’, 1 Cor. vi 2. Yet 
the world finds reconciliation with 
God in Christ, 2 Cor. vy 19. In three 
passages St Paul uses the remarkable 
expression ra oto.xeia Tod Koopov, Of 
world-forces which held men in bond- 
age until they were delivered by 
Christ, Gal. iv 3, Col. ii 8, 20. In 
the last of these passages the expres- 
sion is followed by a phrase which is 
parallel to that of our text, ri os 
(Gvres ev Koop@ SoypariferOe; Limi- 
tation to the world was the hopeless 
and godless lot of the Gentiles apart 
from Christ. 

13. paxpay...éyyds] These words, 
and eipnyn in the next verse, are from 
Isa. lvii 19: see below, v. 17. 

€v t@ aipatt] Compare Col. i 20 
eipnvoroijoas Oud Tov aiatos Tod oTav- 
pov avrod. 

14. avros] He, in His own person; 
compare €y avr@, v. I5. 

ta duporepa &v| Below we have 
tovs Sto...<is eva avOpomoy (v. 15), and 
Tovs duorépous (v. 16). Comp. 1 Cor. 
iii 8 6 gurevov Kat 6 rorifwr év elow: 
and, on the other hand, Gal. iii 28 
mavres yap vpeis eis eore éy Xpiore 
"Inoov. At first the Apostle is con- 
tent to speak of Jew and Gentile as 
the two parts which are combined 
into one whole: in the sequel he 
prefers to regard them as two men, 


made by a fresh act of creation into 
one new man. 

rd peodrorxov| The only parallel to 
this word appears to be 6 pecédrorxos 
in a passage of Eratosthenes (apud 
Athen. vii 14, p. 281 D), in which he 
says of Aristo the Stoic, 74 d€ more 
kal TovTov mepw@paka Tov THs OoVvAs 
kat apetis peadroryov Suopitrovra, «at 
dvapawopevov mapa TH Sov7. 

Tov dpaypyov| ‘the fence’, or ‘the 
partition’. The allusion is to the 
Spvdaxros or balustrade in the Temple, 
which marked the limit to which a 
Gentile might advance. Compare 
Joseph. B, J. V 5 2 dua rovrov mpot- 
dvrwv él ro Sevrepoy iepdv Spupaxros 
mepiBeBAnro ALAwvos, Tpimnxus pev UYvos, 
mavy O€ yxaptevtas Stetpyacpéevos: év 
avr@ O€ eiotykecay e& ioov SiactHaros 
othiat Tov THs ayvelas Tpoonpaivoveat 
vopoy, ai pev “EAAnuexots ai Sé “Paparkois 
ypdupacwv, pydéva addodvaAov evris Tod 
ayiov mapiévac+ To yap Sevrepov iepov 
dywov éxadeiro. One of these inscrip- 
tions was discovered by M. Clermont 
Ganneau in May 1871. Owing to the 
troubles in Paris he announced his 
discovery in a letter to the Athe- 
naeum, and afterwards published a 
full discussion, accompanied by a fac- 
simile, in the Revue Archéologique 
1872, vol. xxiii pp. 214 ff, 290 ff 
The inscription, which is now at Con- 
stantinople, runs as follows : 


MHOENAAAAOFENHEISTIO 
PEYESOAIENTOSTOYITE 
PITOIEPONTPY®PAKTOYKAI 
TTEPIBOAOYOSAANAH 
POHEAYTQOIAITIOSES 
TAIAIATOEZAKOAOY 
OEINOANATON 


Further references to this barrier 
are found in Joseph. Antt. xv 11 5 
(<pxtov ArHivouv dpupakrov ypad7 Kxo- 
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voy eigtevac Toy aANoebvn OavariKhs 
GrreWoupévns tis Cnpias), B. J. vi 2 4: 
comp. Philo Leg. ad Catum 31 (M. 11 
577). Past this barrier it was sup- 
posed that St Paul had brought 
Trophimus the Ephesian (oy évouigoy 
Ott eis TO fepov eionyayey 6 Iaddos), 
Acts xxi 29. 

Avoas] In the literal sense caradveuw 
is more common: but we have the 
simple verb in John ii 19 Avoare rv 
vaov TovTov. 

15. tv €yOpav| If these words be 
taken with Avcas, a metaphorical sense 
must be attributed to the participle, as 
well as the literal. This in itself is 
an objection, though not a fatal one, 
to such a construction. It is in any 
_ case simpler to take ryy éyépay with 
’ katapynoas, although that verb is 
_ chosen by an afterthought as speci- 
*. ally applicable to rév vduov x.r.r. The 
sense remains the same whichever 
' construction is adopted. The barrier 
in the Temple court, the hostility 
between Jew and Gentile, and ‘the 
law of commandments’ (limited as 
= the term is by the defining phrase éy 
Soypacwv) are parallel descriptions of 
the separation which was done away 
in Christ. 

It has been suggested that ry 
éxdpav év tH capt avrov is closely 
parallel to dmoxreivas thy €yOpay ev 
airé (sic) in v 16; and that the 
Apostle had intended to write 
droxreivas in the former place, but 
was led away into an explanatory 
digression, and took up his phrase 
later on by a repetition. This may 
be a true explanation, so far as the 
intention of the writer is concerned : 
but as a matter of fact he has left ryy 
zyOpav at its earlier mention to be 
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governed by one of the other parti- 
ciples, presumably by carapyjoas. 

€v tH capki avtov|] Compare Col. 
i121, 22 vuvi dé dmoxaryAddynre ev TO 
oepare Tis Gapkos avtod Sia Tod Oava- 
TOU [avrov]. 

tov vopov] In Rom. iii 31 the 
Apostle refuses to use karapyeiv of 
Tov vowoyv, although he is willing to say 
KatnpynOnwev amo Tov vopov in Rom. 
vii 6. Here however he twice limits 
Tov vouoyv, and then employs the word 
karapynoas. It is asa code of mani- 
fold precepts, expressed in definite 
ordinances, that he declares it to have 
been annulled. 

ev Soypaow| The word is used of 
imperial decrees, Luke ii 1, Acts xvii 
7; and of the ordinances decreed by 
the Apostles and Elders in Jerusalem, 
Acts xvi 4. Its use here is parallel 
to that in Col. ii 14, éEadeias 7d Kad” 
npov xetpoypadoy trois Sdoypacw: see 
Lightfoot’s note on the meaning of 
the word, and on the strange mis- 
interpretation of the Greek commen- 
tators, who took it in both passages 
of the ‘doctrines or precepts of the 
Gospel’ by which the law was abro- 
gated. Comp. also Col. ii 20 (doy- 
pariverGe). 

ktion| Compare ®. 10 kriodévres év 
Xpiot@ "Inood, and iv 24 Tov Kawor 
ayOperov Tov Kara Oeov KricOévra. 

év avira] ‘in Himself’. The earlier 
mss have aytw, the later for the 
most part eaytw. Whether we write 
airé or avr, the sense is undoubtedly 
reflexive. See Lightfoot’s note on 
Col. i 20. 

16. dmoxaraAdaén| On the double 
compound see Lightfoot’s note on 
Col. i 20. 
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év avrg] This may be rendered 
either ‘thereby’, i.e. by the cross, or 
‘in Himself’. The latter is the inter- 
pretation of the Latin, ‘im semetipso’. 
Jerome, who is probably following an 
interpretation of Origen’s, says (Val- 
lars. vii 581): ‘Jw ea: non ut in 
Latinis codicibus habetur im semet- 
ipso, propter Graeci pronominis am- 
biguitatem: ¢v air@ enim et in 
semetipso et im ea, id est cruce, 
intelligi potest, quia crux, id est 
oravpos, iuxta Graecos generis mas- 
culini est’. 

The interpretation ‘ thereby’ would 
be impossible if, as some suppose, d.a 
Tov otavpod is to be taken with azo- 
xreivas: but that this is not the 
natural construction is shewn by the 
parallel in Col. i 22 wuvi dé dmoxatad- 
Naynre...d1a Tov POavarov [Lavrov], comp. 
Col. i 20. Hither interpretation is 
accordingly admissible. In favour of 
the second may be urged the avrés of 
v. 14 and the év air@ of v. 15. On 
the suggested parallel with ev r7 
capki avrov see the note on v. 15. 

17. ednyyeNicaro k.t.A.] The Apostle 
illustrates and enforces his argument 
by selecting words from two prophetic 
passages, to one of which he has 
already alluded in passing: Isa. ii 7, 
as épa emi Tv dpéwv, Ss TOSEs EVay- 
yeduCouévou axony elpryns, ds evaryyede- 
(opevos ayada: lvii 19, eipyyny er 
eipyynv Tois paxpay kal Tois eyyis 
ovow. The first of these is quoted 
(somewhat differently) in Rom. x 15, 
and alluded to again in this epistle, 
vi 15. The second is alluded to by 
St Peter on the day of Pentecost, 
Acts ii 39. 

18. riv mpooaywynv] ‘our access’: 


so in Rom. vy 2, 0¢ ov Kal THY mpoca- 
yoynvy éoxnxayev [TH mote] eis THY 
Xap ravrnv: and, absolutely, in Eph. 
iii 12 ev § eyopev Hv mappyoiay Kai 
mpocayayny ev meroOnoe. The last 
passage is decisive against the alter- 
native rendering ‘introduction’, not- 
withstanding the parallel in 1 Pet. ili 
18 iva jpas mpocayayn TO Oee. 

ev évi mvevpart] The close paral- 
lelism between rods dudoréepous év Evi 
odpuatt TO Oe@ (v. 16) and of dudorepot 
ev évi mvevpate mpos Tov Tmatepa shews 
that the év mvedya is that which cor- 
responds to the év odua, as in iv 4. 
That the ‘one spirit’ is ultimately 
indistinguishable from the personal 
Holy Spirit is true, just in the same 
way that the ‘one body’ is indistin- 
guishable from the Body of Christ: 
but we could not in either case sub- 
stitute one term for the other with- 
out obscuring the Apostle’s meaning. 

I9—22. ‘You are, then, no longer 
foreigners resident on sufferance only. 
You are full citizens of the sacred 
commonwealth ; you.are God’s own, 
the sons of His house. Nay, you are 
constituent parts of the house that is 
in building, of which Christ’s apostles 
and prophets are the foundation, and 
Himself the predicted corner-stone. 
In Him all that is builded is fitted — 
and morticed into unity, and is grow- 
ing into a holy temple in the Lord. 
In Him you too are being builded in 
with us, to form a dwellingplace of 
God in the Spirit’. 

19. mdpocxor] The technical distine- 
tion between the évos and the mdpo- 
kos is that the latter has acquired by 
the payment of a tax certain limited 
rights, But both alike are non-citi- 
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zens, Which is St Paul’s point here. 
So the Christians themselves, in 
relation to the world, are spoken of in 
I Pet. ii 11, from Ps. xxxviii (xxxix) 
13, AS mapoxor kal mapemidnuor: and 
this language was widely adopted, 
see Lightfoot on Clem. Rom. pref. For 
Tapotkos and its equivalent pérockos 
see H. L. Hicks in Class. Rev. i 5f, 
Deissmann Neue Bibelst. pp. 54 f. 

ovvroAira| The word was objected 
to by the Atticists: comp. Pollux iii 
51 6 yap cupsmoNirns ov Soxipoy, ei Kal 
Evpumidns avr@ Kéxpnrac ev “Hpakhei- 
das re kat Onoet (Heracleid. 826, in 
the speech of the @eparev). It is 
found in Josephus (Antt. xix 2 2), 
and in inscriptions and papyri (Berl. 
Pap. 1 632, 9, 2nd cent. A.D.). 

tav ayiwv| See the note on i 1. 
The thought here is specially, if not 
exclusively, of the holy People whose 
privileges they have come to share. 

oixetot] Olketos is the formal oppo- 


_ site of adAédrpuos: ‘one’s own’ in con- 
_ trast to ‘another’s’: comp. Arist. Rhet. 


i 5 7 rod 8€ oixeia etvac 7) py (pos 
éotiv), drav ef avte 7 amaddoTpidcat. 
oe 


. The word has yarious meanings, all 


derived from otkos in the sense of 
‘household’ or ‘family’. When used 
of persons it means ‘of one’s family’, 
strictly of kinsmen, sometimes loose- 
ly of familiar friends: then more 
generally ‘devoted to’, or even ‘ac- 
quainted with’, eg. purocodias. In 
St Paul the word has a strong sense : 
see Gal. vi 10 padiora dé mpos Tovs 
olkelovs ths miarews, and 1 Tim. v 8 
tov idlev Kal padvoTa oiketwy (comp. 
®. 4 Tov idtov otkov evoePeiv). 

20. émorxodopnbévres] The word oi- 
cos underlying ofketor at once suggests 
to the Apostle one of his favourite 
metaphors. From the ofkos, playing 
on its double meaning, he passes to 


the oixodou7. Apart from this sug- 
gestion the abruptness of the intro- 
duction of the metaphor, which is 
considerably elaborated, would be 
very strange. 

emt T@ Oewedio] This corresponds 
with the emi of the verb, which itself 
signifies ‘to build upon’: compare 
1 Cor. iii 10 ds copos dpyiréxtar 
Oepeduov Ona, ddrdos S€ erroicodope?. 
In that passage Jesus Christ is said 
to be the Geuédios. Here the meta- 
phor is differently handled; and the 
Christian teachers are not the build- 
ers, but themselves the foundation of 
the building. 

mpopnray| that is, prophets of the 
Christian Church. There can be no 
doubt that this is the Apostle’s mean- 
ing. Not only does the order ‘apostles 
and prophets’ point in this direction ; 
but a few verses lower down (iii 5) the 
phrase is repeated, and in iv 11 we 
have rovs peév amoorodous, Tos de 
mpopnras, Tors d€ evayyeduoras, K.T.d., 
where Old Testament prophets are 
obviously out of the question. That 
Origen and Chrysostom suppose that 
the latter are here intended is a proof 
of the oblivion into which the activity 
of the prophets in the early Church 
had already fallen. 

dxpoyomaiov] The word is taken 
from the Lxx of Isa. xxviii 16, where 
it comes in connexion with Oenéhua. 
The Hebrew of this passage is 1D’ 
Spy) Mp NI~ yn. yBN YBN yyss 
“DID, ‘I lay as a foundation in Sion 
a stone, a stone of proof, a precious 
corner stone of a founded foundation’. 
The uxx rendering is “Idod éyd ép- 
Bdddkw els Ta Oewedia Zevdy AiOov 
TOAUTEAT EKAEKTOY Akpoyaviatoy évripoy, 
els ra Oewédca adrys. It is plain that 
dkpoyovaioy corresponds to 138, 
whether we regard it as masculine 
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(se. AiBov), or as a neuter substantive ; 
see Hort’s note on 1 Pet. ii 6, where 
the passage is quoted. In Job 
XXXVili 6 Aidos youaios stands for 
MH JAN: in Jer. xxviii (li) 26 Aibos 
eis yoviay for 365 JN: and in Ps. 
CXVii (cxviii) 22 els Kearny yovias for 
m35 w2. In the last of these places 
Symmachus had dxpoywmaios, as he 
had also for N7N3, ‘chapiter’, in 
2 Kings xxv 17. In Ps. exliii (exliv) 
12 Aquila had os émyéma for N15, 
“as corners’ or ‘ corner-stones’. 

*Akpoyevaios is not found again 
apart from allusions to the biblical 
passages. The Attic word is ywvaios, 
which is found in a series of inscrip- 
tions containing contracts for stones 
for the temple buildings at Eleusis 
(CIA iv 10546 ff.): e.g. kai érépous 
(Atovs) yauaiouvs é& mod[dv] m[avra- 
xei] dvo0 (1054c¢, 1. 83): also, in an 
order for rd émixpava Tay Kiovey Tav 
eis TO mpoorgov 7d ’Edevoin, it is 
stipulated that 12 are to be of certain 
dimensions, ra d¢ yoviaia dvo are to 
be of the same height, but of greater 
length and breadth (comp. Herm. 
Sim. ix 2 3 xvkh@ S€ tis miAns éoTN- 
kevoav trapOevor Sadexa’ ai otv & ai eis 
Tas yovias éornkviat évdokdrepal pot 
eddxovy civac: they are spoken of in 
15. 1 as doxuporepa). In Dion. Hal. 
lii 22 the Pala Horatia in the Forum 
is spoken of as 7 yevaia orudis. 
But, of course, in none of these in- 
stances have we the corner-stone 
proper, which is an Eastern concep- 
tion. That even fora late Christian 
writer ywvatos was the more natural 
word may be gathered from a com- 
ment of Theodore of Heraclea (Cor- 
derius in Psalm. cxvii 22, p. 345), 
Kata Tov ywviaioy Aidoy To éKxdrepor 
OvyKpoTa@y Teixos. 

The earlier Latin rendering was 
‘angularis lapis’ (d.g, Ambrst., and 
so Jerome in some places) : the later, 
‘summus angularis lapis’, which 
has been followed in the A.V. (‘chief 
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EN / af ’ y 
TaTa oiKOsomN TvvappoAoyoupevn avEEL Els VaoY 


corner-stone’) both here and in 
1 Pet. ii 6; though in Isa. xxviii 16 we 
have ‘corner stone’. Neither the 
Hebrew nor the Greek affords any 
justification for the rendering ‘ chief 
corner-stone’. "Akpoyouatos stands to 
yeraios as én’ axpas yovias stands to 
émi yevias: the first part of the com- 
pound merely heightens the second. 

21. aca oikodop7] ‘all (the) build- 
ing’, not ‘each several building’. The 
difficulty which is presented by the 
absence of the article (see the note 
on various readings) is removed when 
we bear in mind that St Paul is 
speaking not of the building as com- 
pleted, ie. ‘the edifice’, but of the 
building as still ‘growing’ towards 
completion. The whole edifice could 
not be said to ‘grow’: but such an 
expression is legitimate enough if 
used of the work in process. This is 
the proper sense of oixodou7, which is 
in its earlier usage an abstract noun, 
but like other abstract nouns has a 
tendency to become concrete, and is 
sometimes found, as here, in a kind 
of transitional sense. Our own word 
‘building’ has just the same range of 
meaning: and we might almost 
rendcr maca ofkodopuy as ‘ all building 
that is carried on’. 

The word is condemned by Phry- 
nichus (Lobeck, p. 421; comp. pp. 
487 ff.) as non-Attic: olkodour ob 
héyerav dvr’ avrod b€ oikodopnpa. 
The second part of this judgment 
proves that by the middle of the 
second century A.D. oikoSou was 
familiar in a concrete sense. The 
earliest instances of its use are how- 
ever abstract. In the Zabulae Heracl. 
(CISTI 645, i 146) we have és dé ra 
éroixia xpnoovrat Evdows és Tay oiKo- 
Soucy, A Laconian proverb quoted 
by Suidas (s, 0. “Immos) ran: OixoSopa 
oe AaBor, k.7.d., ‘May you take to 
building’—as one of the wasteful 
luxuries. In Aristot. Eth. Nic. v 14 
(p. 1137 6, 30) we have: domep kal rhs 


ie 


AeoBias oikodouns 6 poriBdwos Kavev, 
where the variant ofxoSouias gives 
the sense, and witnesses to the rarity 
of ofxodou7y, which is not elsewhere 
found in Aristotle. The concrete 
sense seems to appear first in passages 
where the plural is used, though even 
in some of these the meaning is 
rather ‘building-operations’ than 
‘edifices’ (eg. Plut. Lucull. 39 
oixodopuat modvutedeis). In the Lxx the 
word occurs 17 times. With one or 
two possible exceptions, where the 
text is uncertain or the sense obscure, 
it never means ‘an edifice’, but 
always the operation of building. 

In St Paul’s epistles ofxodou7 occurs 
eleven times (apart from the present 
epistle). Nine times it is used in the 
abstract sense of ‘edification’, a 
meaning which Lightfoot thinks owes 
its origin to the Apostle’s metaphor 
of the building of the Church (Notes 
on Epp. p. 191). The two remaining 
passages give a sense which is either 
abstract or transitional, but not 
strictly concrete. In 1 Cor. iii 9 the 
words Geot yedpyiov, Geov oikodop7 
eore form the poiut of passage from 
the metaphor from agriculture to the 
metaphor from architecture. It can 
hardly be questioned that yedpyoy 
here means ‘husbandry’, and not ‘a 
field’ (comp. Ecclus. xxvii 6 yewpyior 
Eddou expaivee 6 Kapmos avrod): 
similarly oixodouy is not the house as 
built, but the building regarded as in 
process: we might almost say ‘God’s 
architecture’ or ‘God’s structure’. 
The Latin rendering is clearly right : 
det agricultura, det aedificatio estis. 
The language of the other passage, 
2 Cor. v 1, is remarkable: oixodouny 
éx Oeov Eyopev, oikiay ayetporroinror : 
not ‘an edifice coming from God’, 
but ‘a building proceeding from God 
as builder’. The sense of operation 
is strongly felt in the word: the 
result of the operation is afterwards 
expressed by oikiay dxecporoinrov. 
In the present epistle the word comes 
again three times (iv 12, 16, 29), each 
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time in the abstract sense.. Apart 
from St Paul it is found in the New 
Testament only in Mark xiii 1, 2 
(Matt. xxiv 1), where we have the 
plural, of the buildings of the temple 
(iepov). This is the only certain 
instance of the concrete sense (of 
finished buildings) to be found in 
biblical Greek. 

In the elaborate metaphor of 
Ignatius, Ephes. 9, we have the 
abstract use in mponrouacpevor eis 
oixodopny Oeov smatpos, ‘prepared 
aforetime for God to build with’. So 
too in Hermas, again and again, of 
the building of the Tower (V%s. iii 2, 
etc.); but the plural is concrete in 
Sim. it. In Barn. Ep. xvi 1 the 
word is perhaps concrete, of the 
fabric of the temple as contrasted 
with God the builder of a spiritual 
temple (cis rv otxodopuzy TAmurav). 

The Latin rendering is ‘omnis 
aedificatio’ (or ‘omnis structura’ 
Ambrst.), not ‘omne aedificium’. 
The Greek commentators, who for 
the most part read zraca oixodoyn, have 
no conception that a plurality of 
edifices was intended. They do in- 
deed suggest that Jew and Gentile 
are portions of the building which are 
linked together (eis piav oikodounv) by 
Christ the corner-stone. If, however, 
the Apostle had meant to convey this 
idea, he would certainly not have 
said waoca oixodoun in the sense of 
macat ai oixodopuai, but possibly audo- 
repat ai oikodouai, or something of the 
kind, 

The nearest representation in Eng- 
lish would perhaps be ‘all that is 
builded’, i.e. whatever building is 
being done. But this is practically 
the same as ‘ali the building’, which 
may accordingly be retained, though 
the words have the disadvantage of 
being ambiguous if they are severed 
from their context. If we allow our- 
selves a like freedom with St Paul in 
the interweaving of his two metaphors, 
we may construct an analogous 
sentence thus: ¢v 6 maca avénors 
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o ¢ 7 a > 
dytov év Kkupliw, Vey wo Kal vers cuvokocometobe eis 
é 


/ 7 eps 4 
KQTOLKHTYPLOV TOU Ceou év TVEUMATL. 


KIL. 


cuvappodoyoupévn vixodopetrar eis copa 
rédevov év xupio: this would be 
fairly rendered as ‘in whom all the 
growth is builded’, etc.; nor should 
we expect in such a case waca 7 
avénots. 

cvvapporoyoupevn] This compound 
is not found again apart from St Paul. 
In iv 16 he applies it to the structure 
of the body. There is some authority 
in other writers for dppodoyeiv. For 
the meaning see the detached note. 

avéec] Compare Col. ii 19 av&e 
tv adénow Tod Oeod. Both avéw and 
av&dvw are Attic forms of the present. 
The intransitive use of the active is 
not found before Aristotle. It pre- 
vails in the New Testament, though 
we have the transitive use in 1 Cor. 
iii 6f., 2 Cor. ix Io. 

22. karoixntnpoyv| In the New 
Testament this word comes again 
only in Apoc. xvili 2 karoiknrnpioy 
Savpovior (comp. Jer. ix II eis Katoukn- 
typtov Spaxovrwy). It is found in the 
Lxx, together with karovkia, caroixnots 
and xarotxeota, for a habitation of any 
sort: but in a considerable group of 
passages it is used of the Divine 
dwelling-place, whether that is con- 
ceived of as on earth or in heaven. 
Thus the phrase ¢roiyov xarouxntipidy 
gov comes in Exod. xv 17, and three 
times in Solomon’s prayer (1 Kings 
viii, 2 Chron. vi): comp Ps. xxxii 
(xxxili) 14. These Old Testament 
associations fitted it to stand as the 
climax of the present passage. 

ev mvevpartt] The Gentiles are builded 
along with the Jews to form a dwell- 
ing-place for God ‘in (the) Spirit’. 
This stands in contrast with their 
separation one from the other ‘in 
(the) flesh’, on which stress is laid at 
the outset of this passage, v. 11 ra 
eOvn év capki...rijs Aeyouevns mepiropis 
€V OapKt. 


> \ r € / ~ 
'To’tou yapw éyo TlatAos 6 déopuos Tov 


Ill. 1-7. ‘All this impels me 
afresh to pray for you. And who am I, 
that I should so pray? Paul, the 
prisoner of the Christ, His prisoner 
for you—you Gentiles. You must 
have heard of my peculiar task, of the 
dispensation of that grace of God 
which has been given me to bring to 
you. The Secret has been disclosed 
to me by the great Revealer. I have 
already said something of it—enough 
to let you see that I have knowledge 
of the Secret of the Christ. Of old 
men knew it not: now it has been 
unveiled to the apostles and prophets 
of the holy people. The Spirit has 
revealed to their spirit the new ex- 
tension of privilege. The Gentiles are 
co-heirs, concorporate, co-partakers of 
the Promise. This new position has 
become theirs in Christ Jesus through 
the Gospel which I was appointed to 
serve, in accordance with the gift of 
that grace, of which I have spoken, 
which has been given to me in all the 
fulness of God’s power.’ 

I. Tovrov yap] The actual phrase 
ocours again only in e. 14, where it 
marks the resumption of this sentence, 
and in Tit.i5. We have od yap in 
Luke vil 47, and ydpy rivos in t John 


iii 12. In the Old Testament we 
find rovrov (yap) xapw in Prov. 


xvii 17, 1 Mace. xii 45, xiii 4. 

ey Ilatdos] For the emphatic 
introduction of the personal name 
compare I Thess. ii 18, 2 Cor. x 1, 
Col. i 23; and especially Gal. vy 2. In 
the first three instances other names 
have been joined with St Paul’s in 
the opening salutation of the epistle : 
but this is not the case in the Epistle 
to the Galatians or in the present 
epistle. 

6 déopu0s Tod ypiorod "Incotd| In 
Philem. 1 and 9 we have décpu0s 
Xpicrod “Inood, and in 2 Tim. i 8 réy 
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pee roy lumae Umép UpeaY TOV éOvev,—* el VE NKOUT ATE 
Thy OlKoVvoplav TNS Xa pros TOU Oeou TNS dSobeians Bo 


> 
els UMas, 


3671 KaTad dmoKkaduyw éyvwpicOn jo TO 


/ \ , > \ ¢ 
MuoTipiov, Kabus mpoéypayla év dANiyw, *mpos 0 Sivas be 


Secpiov adrod (sc. tod kuplov par). 
Below, in iv 1, the expression is 
different, éyd 6 déopios ev Kvpio. 

unep var trav edvayv| So in ii It, 
Duets ta €6yvn. The expression is 
intentionally emphatic. His cham- 
pionship of the equal position of the 
Gentiles was the true cause of his 
imprisonment. Compare %. 13 « 
tats O\ipeoiy pov vmrep var, Hris éoTly 
Oo€a vuay. 

2. «i ye jKovcare] The practical 
effect of this clause is to throw new 
emphasis on the words immediately 
preceding. ‘It is on your behalf 
(irép vpaov) that I am a prisoner—as 
you must know, if indeed you have 
heard of my special mission to you 
(cis dpas)’. We have a close parallel 
in iv 21 e¢ ye avrov ovoa-e k.T.A. 
The Apostle’s language does not 
imply a doubt as to whether they had 
heard of his mission: it does imply 
that some at least among them had 
only heard, and had no_ personal 
acquaintance with himself. 

oikovopiay] See the note on i Io; 
and compare 7 oikovouia Tod pvortnpiov, 
below in v. 9. In Col. i 25 we have 
KaTa THY olKovopiay Tod Oeov THY Sobei- 
ody jot eis Uuas, TANPGoaL Toy Adyov 
Tov Oeod, ro pvornpwyv «t.rA. In all 
these passages God is 6 oikovoyay: so 
that they are not parallel to 1 Cor. 
ix 17 olkovoplavy memiorevpat, where 
the Apostle himself is the oikovdpos 
(comp. 1 Cor. iv I, 2). 

xdpiros] For the use of this word 
in connexion with St Paul’s mission 
to the Gentiles, and in particular for 
the combination 7 ydpis 7 Sodciod por 
(1 Cor. iii 10, Gal. ii 9, Rom. xii 3, 
xv 15, Hph. iii 7), see the detached note 
On xapts. 


3. Kara Compare 


aroxanuyty | 


Gal. ii 2, and the more striking 
parallel in Rom. xvi 25 xara droxda- 
Aupw pvornpiov «7A. "Amoxddvyris 
is the natural correlative of pvornpsoy, 
on which see the detached note. 

eyveopicbn] Compare vv. 5,10. The 
word comes, in connexion with ro 
pvotnptoy, in Rom. xvi 26, Eph. i 9, 
vi 19, Col. i 27. 

mpoéypavva] This is the ‘ epistolary 
aorist’, which in English is repre- 
sented by the perfect. For the 
temporal force of the preposition in 
this verb, compare Rom. xv 4 dca 
yap mpoeypagn. Here, however, the 
meaning is scarcely more than that of 
éypava: ‘I have written already’ 
(not ‘aforetime’). The technical 
sense of rpoypapew found in Gal. iii 1 
does not seem suitable to this context. 

ev ddiyo] ‘in a few words’: more 
exactly, ‘in brief compass’, or, as we 
say, ‘in brief’. The only other New 
Testament passage in which the 
phrase occurs is Acts xxvi 28f. The 
phrase is perhaps most frequently 
used of time; as in Wisd. iv 13 
Tedewwbels ev ddly@ émAypooe xXpdvous 
paxpovs. Aristotle, however, het. 
iii 11 (p. 14126, 20), in discussing 
pithy sayings, says that their virtue 
consists in brevity and antithesis, and 
adds 7 padnots dia prev TO avtixeioOat 
parror, dia b€ rd &v odiym Oarrov 
yiverau. A useful illustration is cited 
by Wetstein from Eustathius in J7. 
ii, p. 339, 18, odr@ pev 7 ‘Opunpexn ev 
drlym Siaceoddyrat ioropia: ra b€ 
KaTa pépos avtis To.avTa, 

4. mpos 6] that is, ‘looking to 
which’, ‘having regard whereunto’ ; 
and so ‘judging whereby’: but the 
expression is unusual. The force of the 
preposition receives some illustration 
from 2 Cor. V 10 ta kopionrat éxacros 
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a \ if id i i 
AVAYWWTKOVTES voHTaL THY TUVETLY [oU EV TH BUaTTNPLYW 


oe lay A / ~ , if ~ 
TOU xpirTov, *O ETEpats ryEveais oOUK éyvwpicOn Tots 


an lo / lad / an t 7 
vlots TwY avOporwy Ws vuV dmexahupOn Tols aylols 


> if > fad \ / ? / oe 
amocToNols avTov Kat ToodpyTais ev WVEVMaTL, “ELVCL 


Ta Ova TOU owparos mpos a émpaéey, 
xt.A. The participle dvaywackovres 
seems to be thrown in epexegetically. 
Judging by what he has already 
written, they can, as they read, per- 
ceive that he has a true grasp of 
the Divine purpose, and accordingly, 
as he hints, a true claim to inter- 
pret it. 

The Latin rendering ‘prout potestis 
legentes intelligere’, i.e. ‘so far as ye 
are able...to understand’, has much 
in its favour. This is also the inter- 
pretation of most, if not all, of the 
Greek commentators: cuvepetpricato 
thy Sidackadiay mpos Omep exopovr 
(Severian, caten. ad loc.). But it 
makes dvayweckovres Somewhat more 
difficult, unless we press it to mean 
‘by reading only’. 

The suggestion that dvaywecKovres 
may refer to the reading of the pro- 
phetic parts of the Old Testament in 
the light of (zpos 6) what the Apostle 
has written (Hort, Romans and 
Ephesians, pp. 150f.) is beset with 
difficulties: for (1) where dvaywo- 
oxew is used of the Old Testament 
scriptures, the reference is made clear 
by the context, and not left to be 
gathered from the word itself; 1 Tim. 
iv. 13 mpocexe TH avayveces cannot be 
proved to refer solely to the public 
reading of the Old Testament: (2) 
the same verb is quite naturally used 
of the reading of Apostolic writings, 
Acts xv 31, 1 Thess. v 27, Col. iv 16, 
Apoe. i 3: (3) the close proximity of 
mpoéypaya suggests that what they 
are spoken of as reading is what he 
has written; (4) in the whole context 
Old Testament revelation falls for the 
moment out of sight (see especially 
2. 5), and the newness of the message 
is insisted on. 


THY ovveciv pov ev K.TA.| A close 
parallel is found in 1 (3) Esdr.i 31 rns 
auvéceas avtod ev TO voum Kupiov. 
In the uxx ovvévae ev is a frequent 
construction: but it is a mere repro- 
duction of a Hebrew idiom, and we 
need not look to it for the explana- 
tion of our present phrase. For the 
omission of the article before ev ro 
pvotnpiea, see the note on i I5. 

5. €érépas yeveais] ‘in other gene- 
rations’, the dative of time; compare 
Rom. xvi 25 xpovois aiwviow. Teved 
is used as a subdivision of aisyv, and 
the two words are sometimes brought 
into combination for the sake of 
emphasis, as in iii 21 and Col. i 26. 
The rendering ‘ to other generations’ 
is excluded by the fact that éyvepic6n 
is followed by rois viois trav avOpdrrav. 

Tots viois tév avOpdrev| It is 
remarkable that this well-known He- 
braism, frequent in the Lxx, occurs 
again but once in the New Testament, 
viz. in Mark iii 28 Gm Matt. xii 31 
this becomes simply rots avOperois). 
The special and restricted use of the 
phrase 6 vids rod dvOpémrouv may 
account for the general avoidance of 
the idiom, which however is regularly 
recalled by the Syriac versions in 
their rendering of avdpemor (Matt. 
v. 19, et passim). 

rois aylos amootdAos k.7.A.| In 
the parallel passage, Col. i 26, we 
have viv d€ epavepd6n ois ayious 
avTod, ois nO€Anocev 6 beds yrepioas, 
«7A. The difference is in part at 
least accounted for by the prominent 
mention of ‘ apostles and prophets’ in 
the immediately preceding section 
(ii 20). 

ev mvevpatt] See ii 22, v 18 and vi 
18, and the notes in these places. 
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Airs; / \ , la 
Ta €0yn cuvKAnpovoua Kal cUvTwpa Kal cUVUETOYA Ths 
> , >>? ~ \ lol ’ e 
éerayyeNlas é€v Xpist@ Inood dia Tov evayyeNlov, 106 
2 / A \ \ \ nn an 
évyernOny Siakovos Kata tHv Swpeav Tis xaptTos ToD 


C5 ~ 7 \ \ / > 
Oeod THS dobeions MOl KATA THY evepryelav TS Ouvamews 


avtou—séuot Tae €r : ( iyl 2006 
—éuot TH éAaxyiTTOTEpW TavTwY ayiwy éddbn 


€ / / = af > , \ > 
i xXapis a’tn—Tots eOverw evayyenicacba TO aveg- 


, = i =< : 
ixviacTov wAOUTOS TOU xXpLOTOD, %Kal hwtioat Tis 7 


9. pwrloa)]+mrdvras. 


6. ocuvkAnpovopa «.t.A.] Of the 
three compounds two are rare (cuvKhy- 
povopos, Rom. viii 17, Heb. xi. 9, 1 
Pet. iii 7, Philo: cuvpéroyos, v. 7, 
Aristotle and Josephus). The third 
{ovvo@pos) was perhaps formed by 
St Paul for this occasion. Aristotle’s 
ovvowparoroveiy, if it implied an adjec- 
tive at all, would imply cuvodpatos 
(but it is probably a compound of 
ovy and ceparoroeiv). In later Greek 
adoapos, évowpos are found side by side 
with dowparos, évadparos. 

7. éyevnOnv Sidaxovos] Compare 
Col. i 23, 25, where however we have 
eyevouny, which is read by some MSS 
here. The two forms of the aorist 
are interchangeable in the txx and 
in the New Testament, as in the later 
Greek writers generally. 

As the ministration spoken of in 
each of these passages is that special 
ministration to the Gentiles which 
was committed to St Paul, and as the 
article is naturally omitted with the 
predicate, we may fairly render: 
“whereof I was made minister’ (or 
even ‘the minister’). But it is not 
necessary to depart from the familiar 
rendering ‘a minister’. 

xapiros...evépyetay] See the notes 
on ®. 2 and i 19 respectively. 

8—13. ‘Yes, to me this grace has 
been given—to me, the meanest 
member of the holy people—that I 
should be the one to bring to the 
Gentiles the tidings of the inexplor- 
able wealth of the Christ: that I 
should publish the plan of God’s 


eternal working, the Secret of the 
Creator of the universe: that not 
man only, but all the potencies of the 
unseen world might learn through the 
Church new lessons of the very varied 
wisdom of God—learn that one pur- 
pose runs through the ages of eter- 
nity, a purpose which God_ has 
formed in the Christ, even in Jesus 
our Lord, in whom we have our bold 
access to God. So lose not heart, I 
pray you, because I suffer in so great 
a cause. My pain is your glory’. 

8. eAayiororépo] Wetstein ad loc. 
has collected examples of heightened 
forms of the comparative and super- 
lative. The most recent list is that 
of Jannaris, Historical Greck Gram- 
mar,§506. For the most part they 
are doubled comparatives or doubled 
superlatives: but Jannaris cites 
peytororepos from Gr. Pap. Br. Mus. 
134, 49 (cent. I—II A.D.). 

rois tOveaw evayyedicacba] The 
order of the words throws the 
emphasis on tois @éveow. St Paul’s 
Gospel (ro evayyéAcov pov, see especially 
Rom. xvi 25) is the Gospel of God’s 
grace to the Gentiles. 

dveEtyviacrov] Compare Rom. xi 33 
*Q Babos mAovtov...dveErxviacros ai 
650) avdrov. The only parallels seem 
to be Job v9, ix 10, xxxiv 24, where 
“pn pis so rendered by the Lxx, 
who in that book employ iyvos for 
apn. 

mdovros] Apart from 1 Tim. vi 17, 
no instance of mAodros in the sense of 
material wealth is to be found in St 
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Paul’s writings. On the other hand, 
his figurative use of the word has no 
parallel in the rest of the Greek Bible. 
Of fourteen instances of it, five occur 
in this epistle. In the uses of the 
derivates mAovotos, mAovoiws, mov- 
Tei, mAouri¢ery, the same rule will be 
found to hold, though there are some 
interesting exceptions. 

9. erica tis 7 K7.A.| ‘to bring 
to light what is the dispensation’. 
Compare Col. i 27 yvawpica ti rd 
mAovros k.7.A., Where the whole con- 
text is parallel to the present passage. 
Serifew is a natural word for the 
public disclosure of what has been 
kept secret: see Polyb. xxx $8 I 
erecta O€ TOY ypappdrey éatwKoTay Kal 
tmepetiopevav: also Suidas Perifew: 
airvatixy: cis pas dyew, eLayyéddew, 
followed by a quotation in which 
occur the words dorifew ro kata rh 
evtohny amoppnrov. Compare 1 Cor. 
iv 5 orice: ra kpumta Tod oKoTovs, 
and 2 Tim. i 10 @aricavros b¢ Canv 
kat ap@apaiay (with the context). 

There is considerable authority (see 
the note on various readings) for the 
addition of mavras after dorica. 
The construction thus gained is like 
that in Judg. xiii 8(A text), poricare 
Heads Ti moujrwpev TH rradapio (B has 
ovrB.Bacdre). But the sense given to 
gorica— to instruct’ instead of ‘to 
publish’—is less appropriate to the 
present context; moreover the inser- 
tion of wavras lessens the force of the 
emphatic rots €@veow. The changewas 
probably a grammatical one, due to 
the desire for an expressed accusative ‘ 
John i 9, TO Pas...0 Poriter mavra ay- 
Opemoy, is no true parallel, but it may 
have influenced the reading here. 

ard Tov aidver] Compare Col. i 26 
TO pvoTnpioy Td droKkeKpuppévoy amd 


1) WOANUTOLKIAOS copia TOU 


Tay aldvey Kat ard Tov yeveav: Rom, 
Xvi 25 pvornpiov xpovors aiwviow 
cearynuévov: I Cor. ii 7 Geod codiay 
év pvotnpio, THY drroKekpuLperny, ny 
mpodpicey 6 Oeds mpd Tav aidver. e 
phrase azré rév aidvey is the converse 
of the more frequent «is rods aidvas : 
comp. dm aidvos, Luke i 70, Acts 
iii 21, xv 183 dao rod aidvos kai eis 
tov aiava, Ps. xl (xli) 14, etc. The 
meaning is that ‘from eternity until 
now’ the mystery has been hidden. 

xticav7t] The addition in the later 
MSS of 6:4 *Incod Xpiorod points to a 
failure to understand the propriety of 
the simple mention of creation in this 
context. The true text hints that the 
purpose of God was involved in cre- 
ation itself. 

10. tva yop) | Compare 1:9 
yyopicas ui To pvoTIpLoy, Hie 
eyvopicdn ot, 5 €répais yeveais ovK 
éyvopiadn, Vi 19 év mappnoia yrwpicat 
TO pvornpiv. The rejection of the 
gloss mayras (see on 2.9) leaves us the 
more free to take this clause closely 
with gorica: ‘to publish what from 
eternity has been hidden, in order 
that now what has hitherto been 
impossible of comprehension may be 
made known throughout the widest 
sphere.’ 

apxais...emoupaviois| See the notes 
on i 21, and the exposition pp. 2o0f. 

did Tis exxAnoias] Compare ey rH 
exxAnoia below, 2. 21. 

modvroixitos] The word is found 
in Greek poetry in the literal sense of 
‘very-varied’; Eur. Lp. in Taur. 
1149, of robes; Eubulus ap. Athen. 
XV 24, p. 679d orépavoy rodvtoikiiov 
dvééov:; also, figuratively, in the 
Orphic hymns vi 11 (redery), lxi 4 
(Adyos). In Iren. 1 iv 1 (Mass. p. 19) 
we have mdéous ... moAvpepods Kal 


INDE op 


Geov, “Kata mpobertv TOY 


moNvTrotkitov vmdpxovros. An echo of 
the word is heard in 1 Pet. iv 10 
moukiins xapiros Geod. 

II. kara mpobeow] This expression 
occurs adverbially in Rom, viii 28 
Tots Kata mpddecw kAnrois otow. It 
there signifies ‘in accordance with 
deliberate purpose’, on the part, that 
is, of Him who has called: the mean- 
ing is made clear by the words which 
follow (6re ovs mpoéyym x.r.d.) and 
by the subsequent phrase of ix 11 
7 Kat éxhoyhv mpdbects Tod Oeod, ‘the 
purpose of God which works by elec- 
tion’. 

In Aristotle mpd6ecrs is a technical 
term for the setting out of the topic 
of a treatise or speech: thus we have 
the four divisions (Rhet. iii 13, p. 
1414, 8) mpooiptov, mpobeots, miotts, 
eridoyos, ‘ prelude, proposition, proof, 
peroration’. In Polybius mpdéeors is 
of frequent occurrence in the sense of 
a deliberate plan or scheme; and this 
sense is found in 2 and 3 Maccabees; 
comp. Symm., Ps. ix 38 (x 17), in- 
terpr. al., Ps. exly (exlvi) 4. In Polyb. 
xii 11 6 we have the actual adverbial 
phrase, of lying ‘deliberately’, xara 
mpddecow éyevoper. In no writer 
previous to St Paul does it appear to 
be used of the Divine purpose or plan. 

Tay aiavev| The addition of the 
defining genitive destroys only to a 
certain extent the adverbial character 
of the expression. The result is diffi- 
cult to express in English: neither 
‘according to the purpose of the ages’ 
(which would strictly presuppose xara 
Thy wpobeow Tey aidver), nor ‘accord- 
ing to @ purpose of the ages’, gives 
the exact shade of meaning, which is 
rather ‘in accordance with deliberate 
purpose, and that purpose not new, 
but running through the whole of 
eternity’. This construction is frequent 
in St Paul’s writings. Thus we have 
kar’ évépyevav (iv 16) and kar’ évépyecay 
rov Sarava (2 Thess. ii 9), on which see 
below in the detached note on evepyeiv. 
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Again, we have kar’ émrayny (1 Cor. 
vii 6, 2 Cor. viii 8) and kar’ émcrayny 
Tov alwviov Geov (Rom. xvi 26): also 
kar’ éxdoyyy (Rom. ix 11) and kar 
€xdoyny xaperos (Rom. xis). Compare 
further Rom. ii 7, xvi 5, 25, Phil. iii 
6: also in this epistle, i 11 mpoopr- 
oOévres Kata mpodeow Tov Ta mavTa 
evepyouvTos k.T.A. 

nv éroincev| These words involve a 
serious difficulty. If they are taken 
as equivalent to nv mpoébero (comp. i 
10), we suppose a breach of the rule 
by which the resolution of such verbs 
is made with moetoOa, not with 
movetv. No other instance of this can 
be found in St Paul, while we have 
on the contrary in this epistle, for 
example, pveiay moeicOa (i 16) and 
avénow movcicda (iv 16). A phrase 
like 6npa rroveiv, which is sometimes 
cited, is obviously not parallel, as it is 
not a resolution of 6édev. 

It was probably this difficulty, rather 
than the omission of the article before 
mpoleow, that led early interpreters 
to regard xara mpdbeow Tov aiovev as 
a semi-adverbial phrase parentheti- 
cally introduced, and to take nv ézoi- 
noev as referring to copia. Jerome 
so interprets, though he mentions the 
possibility of a reference either to 
éxkAnoias or to mpdbecow. It is pro- 
bable that here, as so often, he is 
reproducing the view of Origen. But 
the Old Latin version, which he 
follows in the text, also interpreted 
so: ‘secundum propositum seculorum, 
quam fecit’: a rendering which rules 
out the connexion mpodeow...7v. So 
too the translator of Theodore (MSS, 
non ed.), but of Theodore’s own view 
we have no evidence. Theophylact 
and Euthymius Zigabenus expressly 
refer nv to copiay. Chrysostom’s text 
at this point is in some confusion: 
but he suggests, if he did not actually 
read, aidvev dy ¢roincey (comp. Heb. 
i 2 80 ob Kat émoingey Tovs aidvas). 
The Vulgate (so too Victorinus) sub- 
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stitutes pragfinitionem for proposi- 
tum, and thus restores the ambiguity 
of the original, which the ,simpler 
change of guod for guam would have 
avoided. Itis noticeable that Jerome 
had suggested propositio as an alter- 
native rendering of mpdeo1s. The 
absence of guam fecit from Ambrosi- 
aster’s text points to another attempt 
to get rid of the difficulty. 

This construction, however, is ex- 
ceedingly harsh, and it presents us with 
the phrase codiay moueiv, which seems 
to have no parallel Another way 
out of the difficulty has met with more 
favour in recent times; namely, to 
take éroincev in the sense of ‘wrought 
out’. But it may be doubted whether 
mpobecw moiv could bear such a 
meaning: we should certainly have 
expected a stronger verb such as 
émiredew OY exmAnpovv. This view, 
indeed, seems at first sight to be 
favoured by the full title given to 
Christ, and the relative clause which 
follows it. But a closer examination 
shews that the title itself is an almost 
unique combination. In Rom. vi 23, 
viii 39, 1 Cor. xv 31, (Phil. iii 8) we 
have Xpicrds “Incots 6 Kvpios rudy 
(wou), in itself an uncommon order: 
but no article is prefixed to Xpiorés. 
Only in Col. ii 6 have we an exact 
parallel, ds odv mapeddBere rdv ypiordy 
*Inoovy Tov KUptoy, k.7.A.3 where Light- 
foot punctuates after ypicrov and 
renders ‘the Christ, even Jesus the 
Lord’. Accordingly, in the present 
passage, even if we are unwilling to 
press the distinction in an English 
rendering, we may feel that an exact 
observation of the Greek weakens the 
force of the argument derived from 
the fulness of the title, and leaves us 
free to accept an interpretation which 
regards éroincev as referring to the 
formation of the eternal purpose in 
the Christ. 


On the whole it is preferable to 
suppose that the Apostle is referring 
to the original formation of the pur- 
pose, and not to its subsequent working 
out in history. We may even doubt 
whether here he would have used the 
past tense, if he had been speaking of 
its realisation. 

Instances may be found in the 
Lxx and in New Testament writers 
other than St Paul, in which zroieiv is 
used where we should expect srovei- 
oa: comp. Isa. xxix 15, XXX I, BovAny 
move, and see Blass V. 7. Gram.§ 53, 
3 and Jannaris Hist. Gr. Gram. § 
1484. Further, we may remember 
that zrovety in biblical literature often 
has a strong sense, derived from the 
Hebrew, in reference to creative acts 
of God (comp. ii 10). The framing 
of the Purpose in the Christ may be 
regarded as the initial act of creation, 
and the word éoincev may be not in- 
appropriately applied to it. In other 
words mpd@cow éroincey is a stronger 
form of expression than mpodeow 
émounoaro, which is the mere equivalent 
of mpoéero: and it suggests that ‘the 
purpose of the ages,’ like the ages 
themselves (Heb. i 2), has been called 
into existence by a Divine creative 
act. 

With this passage, and indeed with 
the whole of this section, should be 
compared 2 Tin. i 8—12, where there 
are striking parallels of language and 
of thought, which are the more notice- 
able in the absence of any explicit 
reference to the Gentiles. 

12. thy Tappynoiay x.t..| Compare 
ii 18. For the meanings of rappnoia 
see Lightfoot on Col.ii15. Ordinarily 
it is used of ‘boldness’ in relation to 
men: here it is of the attitude of man 
to God: there seems to be no other 
example of this use in St Paul; but 
see Heb. iii 6, iv 16, x 19, 35, 1 John 
li 28, lili 21, iv 17, V 14. 
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meroOnoet| The word is used six 
times by St Paul, but is found nowhere 
else in the New Testament, and but 
once in the Lxx. 

avrov| Compare Mark xi 22 éyere 
miorw Geov, Rom. iii 22, 26, Gal. ii 16, 
iii 22, Phil. iii 9, in all of which cases 
however wioris is without the article. 
In James ii 1, Apoc. ii 13, xiv 12 the 
article is prefixed, but the meaning is 
different. Here r7s may be regarded 
as parallel to tiv before rappynciay: so 
that the meaning would be ‘our faith 
in Him’. 

13. atrovpat py evxaxetv] Does 
this mean (1) ‘I pray that I may not 
lose heart’, or (2) ‘I pray that you 
may not lose heart’, or (3) ‘I ask you 
not to lose heart’? Whichever inter- 
pretation is adopted, the omission of 
the subject of évxaxeivy is a serious 
difficulty. Theodore gives the first 
interpretation, which may plead in 
its favour that the subject of the 
second verb is most naturally supplied 
from the first, and that, as the sufier- 
ings are St Paul's, it is he who needs 
to guard against discouragement. But 
the absolute use of airovpat, as ‘I ask 
of God, where prayer has not been 
already spoken of, seems unjustifiable: 
and that the Apostle should here 
interpose such a prayer for himself 
is exceedingly improbable, especially 
when his language elsewhere with 
regard to sufferings is considered, e.g. 
in Col. i 24. Origen at first offers 
this interpretation, but passes on to 
plead for the second as more agree- 
able to the context. Jerome, who 
read in his Latin ‘peto ne deficiatis, 
points out that the Greek may mean 
‘peto ne deficiam,’ and then repro- 
duces the comments of Origen. 

The third interpretation is by far 
the most satisfactory: but we sadly 
miss the accusative upas. It is pro- 


bable that it has been lost by homoco- 
teleuton, ymac haying fallen out 
after the -ymai of aitoymai: compare 
Gal. iv 11, where in several MSS ymac 
has been dropped after doBoymai. I 
have accordingly inserted vas pro- 
visionally in the text. 

eveaxeiv] ‘lose heart’: from xakéds 
in the sense of ‘cowardly’, On the 
form of this word, éyxaxeiy (éve-) or 
éxkakeiv, see Lightfoot on 2 Thess. iii 
13 (Notes on Epp. p. 132). It occurs 
five times in St Paul’s epistles: else- 
where in the New Testament it is 
found only in Luke xviii 1. In 2 Cor. 
iv 16 it is, as here, followed by a 
reference to 6 éow dv@pwmos in the 
immediate context. This connexion 
of thought confirms the view that the 
subject of évxaxeiv here is the readers 
of the epistle, for whom the Apostle 
goes on to pray that they may be 
‘strengthened in the inward man’, 

14—19. ‘All this, I repeat, im- 
pels me afresh to prayer. In the 
lowliest attitude of reverence I pros- 
trate myself before Him, to whom 
every knee shall bow—before the 
Father from whom all fatherhood 
everywhere derives its name. I ask 
the Father to give you, through the 
Spirit’s working on your spiritual 
nature, an inward might—the very 
indwelling of the Christ in your hearts, 
realised through faith, consummated 
in love. I pray that your roots may 
be struck deep, your foundations laid 
secure, that so you may have strength 
enough to claim your share in the 
knowledge which belongs to the holy 
people: to comprehend the full mea- 
sures of the Divine purpose; to know 
—though it is beyond all knowledge 
—the love of Christ; and so to attain 
to the Divine completeness, to be 
filled unto all the fulness of God’. 

14. Tovrov xapw] The repetition 
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of this phrase marks the close con- 
nexion of vv. 1 and 14,and shews that 
what has intervened is a digression. 

kaumrTo «.T.A.| The usual phrase for 
‘kneeling’ in the New Testament is 
cis ra yovara. The present phrase is 
found again only in a quotation from 
1 Kings xix 18 in Rom. xi 4; in a 
quotation from Isa. xlv 23, dre €yoi 
Kaper av yovu, in Rom. xiv 11; and 
in Phil. ii 10, a év r@ dvdpare "Inood 
may yovu xaun, an allusion to the 
same passage of Isaiah. 

marépa| ‘The insertion after this 
word of rod kupiov jyav Incod Xpucrov 
is a mischievous gloss, which obscures 
the intimate connexion between the 
absolute marnp and maca marpia. It 
is absent from N*ABCP. 

I5. aoa watpia] Tatpia denotes 
a group of persons united by descent 
from a common father or, more gene- 
rally, 2 common ancestor. It has thus 
the narrower meaning of ‘family’ or 
the wider meaning of ‘tribe’. It is 
exceedingly common in the genea- 
logical passages of the Lxx, where it 
often stands in connexion with oikos 
and dvA7. St Paul plays on the deri- 
vation of the word: matpia is derived 
from rarijp: every rarpza, in the visible 
or the invisible world, is ultimately 
named from the one true Father (6 
matnp), the source of all fatherhood. 

The literal rendering is ‘every 
family’; but the point of the passage 
cannot be given in English without 
a paraphrase, The Latin rendering 
‘omnis paternitas’ seems to be a bold 
effort in this direction ; for paterni- 
tas, like ‘fatherhood’ in English, is 
an abstract term and does not appear 
to be used in the sense of ‘a family’. 
It is true that Jerome (ad doc. and 
ado. Helvid. 14), in order to bring 
out a parallel, renders warpiai of the 
Lxx by paternitates: but in his own 
version (Numb. i 2, etc.) he ‘does not 
introduce the word, nor does it occur 
as a rendering of warpid in the Latin 


version of the uxx. Patria is occa- 
sionally so used, and is found also in 
a quotation of our present passage 
in the metrical treatise [Tert.] ado. 
Marcionem iv 35. 

Similarly the rendering of the 
Peshito ~<hanma< An must 
mean ‘all fatherhood’: comp. sax. 
ham=axéa ‘the name of father- 
hood’ in Aphrahat (Wright 472 f.). 
The Latin and Syriac versions there- 
fore warrant us in rendering the pas- 
sage in English as ‘the Father of 
whom all fatherhood...is named’. 

On the teaching of the passage it 
is worth while to compare Athanasius 
Orat. contra Arian. i 23 od yap 6 Geos 
avOpwmov pupeitac” GAG paddov oi 
avOperot Sua Tov Oeov, Kupi@s Kal wovov 
adnbes ovra marépa Tov éavTod viov, Kat 
avtol matépes wvopacOnoayv tay idioy 
Téexvey’ e& avdtov yap maca marpia ev 
ovpavots Kal emt yhs ovopaterar: and 
Severian ad loc. (Cramer Caten. vi 159) 
TO Ovopa Tov TaTpos ovK ap nuay 
avndbev ave, GAN dvobev rev cis Has, 
Snrovore ws Hvoer dy kal ovK ovopare 
povov. 

The difficulty supposed to exist in 
St Paul’s speaking of ‘families’ in 
heaven inay have led to the mistrans- 
lation of the A.V. ‘the whole family, 
The same difficulty led Theodore to 
adopt (perhaps to invent) the reading 
darpia (so the Paris codex: the form 
is found both in Inscrr. and MSS for 
parpia, see Dieterich Byzant. Archiv. 
i 123), on the curious ground that this 
word denoted not a ouyyéveca but 
merely a ovotnua. The insertion of 
the gloss referred to above had pro- 
bably blinded him to the connexion, 
matpos...marpia, upon which the whole 
sense depends. 

The difficulty is not a serious one: 
for the addition év ovpavois kai én 
yis, like the similar phrase in i 21, 
ovopatopévov o3 povov év TO alare 
Tour@ dAAa Kai ev TH peAdovTs, is 
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perhaps only made for the sake of 
emphasis. We may, however, note the 
Rabbinic use of SDD (familia) —the 
family above and the family below’: 
see Taylor Sayings of Jewish Fathers 
ed. 2, p. 125, and Thackeray St Paul 
and Oontemp. Jewish Thought p. 
149. 

ovopaterac] ‘is named’, i.e. derives 
its name: for the construction with 
é€x compare Soph. O. 7. 1036 @or 
aBrouacOns ex tvxns TavTns Os et (sc. 
Oidimovs), and Xenoph. Memorab. iv 
5 12 pn Oe kai ro diakéyeoOau dvopa- 
oOivat €k TOU K.T.A. 

16. Tov gow av6pwrov| This phrase 
finds its full explanation in 2 Cor. 
iv 16 610 ovK éevKaxovper, add’ ei Kal 
0 ¢&® nav avOperos diapGeipera, 
AN 6 €o@ Hudy avakatyovtar nucpa 
kat nuepa. ‘Our outward man’ is in 
the Apostle’s subsequent phrase 7 
émiyeios nuav oikia Tov oKnvous, Which 
is subject to dissolution : ‘ our inward 
man’ is that part of our nature which 
has fellowship with the eternal, which 
looks ‘not at the things which are 
- geen, but at the things which are not 
seen.” There is no reason to seek for 
a philosophical precedent for the 
phrase: at any rate Plato Rep. 5894, 
which is persistently quoted, offers no 
parallel ; for there o évros dvOpwros, 
‘the man who is within him’, is only 
one of three contending constituents 
(the others being a multiform beast 
and a lion) which the Platonic parable 
supposes to be united under what is 
outwardly a human form. 

In St Paul the phrase occurs again 
in Rom. vii 22. And in 1 Pet. iii 3 f. we 
have a contrast between 6 ¢£6ev... 


ivatiov Koopos and 6 xkpumtos Tis 
dias avOpamos ev to apOapte Tod 
Kapdlas p i pre 


novxlov Kal mpaéws mvevparos, 


17. katocxjoa|] Karokeiy is rare 
in St Paul, who more frequently uses 
olkeiv OY evoixeiv. It occurs again only 
in Col. i 19, ii 9, and we have xaroukn- 
typvov in Eph. ii 22. When used in 
contrast to mapovkeiv the word implies 
a permanent as opposed to a tem- 
porary residence (see Lightfoot’s note 
on Clem. Rom. pref.); where it occurs 
by itself it suggests as much of 
permanence as oixeiy necessarily does, 
but no more. 

ev ayarn| Reasons for joining 
these words with what precedes have 
been given in the exposition. In 
favour of this collocation it may also 
be observed (1) that ev ayary forms 
the emphatic close of a sentence 
several times in this epistle; see i 4 
and note, iv 2, 16: and (2) that the 
anacoluthon which follows appears to 
be more natural if the fresh start is 
made by the participles and not by an 
adverbial phrase; compare, e.g., iv 2 
dvexopevor GdAnhov év dydrn and Col. 
ii 2 ovrBiBacbévres ev dyarn. 

eppiCarévor] St Paul is fond of 
passing suddenly to the nominative 
of a participle, as in the two passages 
last quoted, to which may be added 
Col. iii 16 6 Adyos...€vorKxeit@ ev dpiv... 
duddoKxovres: see Lightfoot’s note on 
that passage. There is therefore no 
reason for supposing that wa is be- 
lated, as was suggested by Origen, 
and as is implied in the rendering of 
the A.V., ‘that ye, being rooted’, &c. 
On the contrary, va depends directly 
on the participles which precede it. 

For the metaphors compare (1) 
Col. ii 7 éppiC@pévor Kal éerrorxodopov- 
pevor ey avt@ kal PBeBacotpevor 17 
mioret, and (2) Col. i 23 et ye émtpévere 
Th wioter TeOcpedt@pévor Kat €édpaior, 
and 1 Pet. v 10, where Oepcdiwoer iS 
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if ef / ; 
pévor Kat TéOeuedtwpévor, Siva éEirxvonte KaTadaPeE- 


a =~ / / \ lM \ > \ 
o0au ouy TAaAGlL TOLS aylous TL TO WAATOS Kal MykKos Kat 


© ~ AY / ~ 
Uvos Kal Babos, “yvevai TE THY U7repPadAoveay THS 


> / ca co e/ ~ > > 
yVooews ayarnvy TOV xplaTOU, Va a AnpwOnTeE Els Wav 


rf a 0 la N / 
TO TAnpwya Tov Oeov. 7G dé duvauévw UVTép TavTAa 


= cr a > / \ cay 4! 
TOMNOat UT EPEKTEEPLT TOU WV aiToupeda i] VOOUMEV KaTa 


found in NKLP, though not in AB. 
For the combination of the metaphors 
Wetstein cites Lucian de Saltat. 34 
@omep ties pitas kal Oepedia ths 
opxicews Hoay. 

18. éeftoxvonre| A late word, found 
but once elsewhere in the Greek 
Bible, Ecclus. vii 6 (B: but NAC 
have the simple verb). It suggests 
the difficulty of the task, which calls 
for all their strength. 

caradkaBécba| The middleis found 
thrice (Acts iv 13, x 34, xxv 25), and, 
as here, in the sense of ‘to perceive’. 

mAatos x.T.A.| Theodore’s comment 
is admirable and sufficient: ia etry 
Ths xapitos TO péyeOos amd Tay Tap’ 
npav ovoparov. St Paul is not think- 
ing of the measures of the ‘holy 
temple’, as some of the moderns 
suggest; nor of the shape of the cross, 
as many of the ancients prettily 
fancied. He is speaking in vague 
terms of the magnitude of that which 
it will take them all their strength 
to apprehend—the Divine mercy, 
especially as now manifested in the 
inclusion of the Gentiles, the Divine 
secret, the Divine purpose for man- 
kind in Christ. To supply rijs ayamns 
Tou xpicrov out of the following 
sentence is at once needless and 
unjustifiable. With the intentional 
vagueness of the phrase we may com- 
pare Didaché c. 12 civeow yap é&ere 
dektav kal dpurrepav. 

19. vmepBadXovear] “YrepBadXew is 
used with either an accusative or a 
genitive (Aesch. Plat. Arist.) of the 
object surpassed. So too vmrepéyeu: 
comp. Phil. ii 3 vmepéyovras éavrdy 
with Phil. iv 7 9 daepéyouoa mavra voor. 


eis x.7.d.] ‘up to the measure of’: 
comp. iv 13 eis pérpoy nAcKias Tov 
wAnpeparos Tod xptorov. The Apostle’s 
prayer finds its climax in the request 
that they may attain to the complete- 
ness towards which God is working 
and in which God will be all in ail. 
Ideally this position is theirs already 
in Christ, as he says to the Colossians 
(ii 9): ev adt@ xarouket wav rd mAN- 
popa THs OedrnTos owparikds, Kal eore 
év adt@ memANp@péevon, K.T.A. Its reali- 
sation is the Divine purpose and, 
accordingly, the Apostle’s highest 
prayer. On the sense of ro tAnpepa 
Tov Geod see the exposition. We may 
usefully compare with the whole 
phrase Col. ii 19, where St Paul 
describes the intermediate stage of 
the process, saying of the Body: 
avéer tv aif&now rod beod. 

The reading of B and a few cur- 
sives, fva mAnpwb7 way 76 mA} popua TOD 
6cov, offers an easier construction, but 
an inferior sense. 

20, 21. ‘Have I asked a hard 
thing? I have asked it of Him who 
can do far more than this; who can 
vastly transcend our petition, even 
our imagining : of Him whose mighty 
working is actually at work in us. 
Glory be to Him! Glory in the 
Church and in Christ Jesus—glory in 
the Body alike and in the Head— 
through all the ages of eternity’. 

20. ro dé dSvvazéve| Compare the 
doxology in Rom. xvi 25, r@ d€ duva- 
pév@ vpas ornpisat, K.T.A. 

dmepexmeptacov| This word occurs 
twice in St Paul’s earliest epistle, but 
not elsewhere: 1 Thess. iii 10 vuerds 
kai jyépas dmepexrepiacod Sedpuevot, V 
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~ detached note on évepyeiv. 


III. 21—IV 2] 


\ / > a 
Thy Ovvam THv évepyoumévny év ruiy, 
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*aiTo i doga év 


a2 , Veo a> Coulee ee ta \ \ 
TH €xKAnolg Kal vy XpioTw Inowov eis TaTas Tas yevEeds 
ao IA load 
TOU AlWVOS THY aiwywr" auNy. 


TV. 


hi im - , a 
aElws TEepiTaTnoat THs KAYoEews Hs eKANOnTE, 


lal > lot \\ if 
"Tlapaxadw ovy vuas éyo 6 décpmuos ev Kupiw 


2 NS 
META 


Us / \ ate \ 
TAacns TaretvoPppocuyns K@t IPAVTNTOS, META Makpo- 


13 mycio bat avrous VIrEepEeKTEpLOTod ev 
aydmn. Here it is employed as a 
preposition to govern ov airoipeda: 
so that the construction is, ‘to Him 
that is able to do more than all, far 
beyond what we ask’. The phrase 
dmep mavta, which was to have been 
followed by a airovpeda, has thus 
become isolated through the exuber- 
ance with which the Apostle empha- 
sises his meaning. 

voovpev] Compare Phil. iv 7 7 
elpnvn Tod Oeovd 1) vmepéxovca mavrTa 
voor. 

THY evepyouperny] ‘that worketh’: a. 
sufficient rendering, though the force 
of the passive can only be given if we 
say ‘that is made to work’: see the 
Compare 


Col. i 29 Kara thy evépyerav adrov Thy 


evepyoupévny ev €nol ev Suvdpet. 

21. ev tH KT.A.] Sin the church 
and in Christ Jesus’. The variants 
help to shew how striking is the true 
text. For (1) the order is reversed 
in D,G,; and (2) cai is dropped in 
KLP etc., whence the rendering of 
the Authorised Version, ‘in the 
church by Christ Jesus’. With this 
timidity we may contrast Jerome’s 
comment ad loc. : ‘Ipsi itaque deo sit 
gloria: primum in ecclesia, quae est 
pura, non habens maculam neque 
rugam, et quae propterea gloriam 
dei recipere potest, quia corpus est 
Christi: deinde in Christo Jesu, quia 
in corpore assumpti hominis, cuius 
sunt uniuersa membra credentium, 
omnis diuinitas inhabitet corpora- 
liter’. 

yeveds| Compare Col. i 26 amé réy 

EPHES.” 


aidvev Kal amo Tév yevedv: and see 
the note on v. 5 above. 

IV. 1—6. ‘I have declared to you 
the Divine purpose, and the calling 
whereby you have been called to take 
your place init. I have prayed that 
you may know its uttermost meaning 
for yourselves. Prisoner as I am, I 
can do no more. But I plead with 
you that you will respond to your 
calling. Make your conduct worthy 
of your position. First and foremost, 
cultivate the meek and lowly mind, 
the patient forbearance, the charity, 
without which a common life is im- 
possible. For you must eagerly pre- 
serve your spiritual oneness. Oneness 
is characteristic of the Gospel. Con- 
sider its present working and its pre- 
destined issue: there is one Body, 
animated by one Spirit, cherishing 
one Hope. Look back to its imme- 
diate origin: there is one Lord, to 
whom we are united by one Faith in 
Him, by one Baptism in His name. 
Rise to its ultimate source: there is 
one God, the Father of all, who is 
over all, through all and in all’, 

I. Ilapakade odv vas] The same 
words occur in Rom. xii 1, after a 
doxology which, as here, closes the 
preceding chapter. 

aéiws| Comp. Col. i 10 mepurariicat 
aéiws tov Kupiov, I Thess. ii 12 els ro 
mepirateiy vas d&iws Tov Oeod Tov 
Kadovvtos vpas, Phil. i 27 pdvoyv d&ios 
Tov evayyeAiov TOU xpLorod TroALTevVET Oe. 
For wepurareiv and its synonyms see 
the note on ii 2. 

2. tamewoppoovs| For the low 
sense of this word in other writers, 
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id > / > i? 2 > / 5 / 
Qupias, dvexouevot aAAndwy Ev ayarn, orovoaCovTeEs 


com \ Lf ~ / 5} a / lanl 
THpElY THY EVOTHTAa TOU TVEVUATOS EV TH oVVOET UW THS 


a a ~ \ A if > 
elonvns* 4éy copa Kal ev mvevua, KaDws Kal exAnOnre é&v 


a 3° lo if t vo «e ff fd / a 
fala €ATIOL THS KANTEWS UwV? * ELS KUpLOS, Pla WLOTIS, EV 


e \ \ \ lf € \ PA 
Barrio pa: Seis Oeos Kat TAaTHY TayvTwy O €7l TAVTOV 


and for the place of ‘humility’ in the 
moral code of Christianity, see Light- 
foot’s note on Phil. ii 3: and for 
mpavrns and paxpobvpia, see his note 
on Col. iii 12. 

dvexopuevot] For the transition to 
the nominative participle see the note 
on iii 17. 

3. omovddfovres|] ‘giving dili- 
gence’: ‘satis agentes’ Cypr., ‘solli- 
citi’ Vulg. For the eagerness which 
the word implies, see the exposition. 

évornra] Considering that St Paul 
lays so much stress on unity, it is 
remarkable that he uses the abstract 
word ‘oneness’ only here and in ». 
13. In each case he quickly passes 
to its concrete embodiment—here év 
oopa, in v. 13 els avdpa réAccov. In 
both places it is followed by defining 
genitives—rod mvevparos and (v. 13) 
Ths wioTews Kal THs emiyvaoews TOU 
viod tov. Oeov. It is possible to take 
tov mvevparos here of the Holy Spirit, 
as the producer and maintainer of 
unity: comp. 7 Kowwvria tov ayiov 
mvevpatos, 2 Oor. xiii 13; and so 
perhaps xowevia mvevparos, Phil. ii 1. 
But it is equally possible to regard 
‘the spirit’ as the ‘one spirit’ of the 
‘one body’: see the next verse. 

auvdécuo] Peace is here the bond 
of oneness. In Col. iii 14f. ‘love’ 
is ‘the bond of perfectness’, while 
‘peace’ is the ruling consideration 
which decides all such controversies 
as might threaten the unity of the 
Body: see Lightfoot’s notes on that 
passage. 

4. ev copa] Having already broken 
his construction by the introduction 
of the nominative participles, St Paul 
adds a series of nominatives, of which 


the first two may be regarded as in 
apposition to the participles— being, 
as ye are, one body and one spirit’. 
The others are then loosely attached 
with no definite construction. In 
translation, however, it is convenient 
to prefix the words ‘there is’ to the 
whole series. 

év mvedpa| For the ‘one spirit’, 
which corresponds to the ‘one body’, 
see the note on ii 18 év évt mvevpate. 

eAridt x.t.A.] Comp. i 18 7 éAmls 
Ths KAnoews avtod. God’s calling is 
the general ground of hope: ‘your 
calling’, i.e. His calling of you, makes 
you sharers in the one common hope. 

5. eis kupeos| Comp. 1 Cor. viii 6 
nyiv eis Oeds 6 matyp, €& ob Ta TavTa 
Kat nets els avrov, kal eis KUptos "Incovs 
Xptoros, OC of Ta mavta Kal nets OV 
avrov: also 1 Tim. ii 5 cis yap Geos, 
eis Kal eaitns K.T.A. 

pia miotts] One faith in the one 
Lord united all believers: comp. 
Rom. iii 30 eis 6 beds, ds Oucadores 
TEptTouny ek mloTews Kal dxpoBvortiay 
Ova tis miotews. 

év Barticpa| Baptism ‘in the name 
of the Lord Jesus’ was the act which 
gave definiteness to faith in Him. It 
was at the same time, for all alike, 
the instrument of embodiment in the 
‘one body’: 1 Cor. xii 13 cat yap év 
évl mvedpare typeis mavres cis &v dua 
éBanriaOnuer, eire loudator etre "EAXn- 
ves, etre SovAor elite Ehevbepor 

6. emt rayvrwv x.7.d.| Comp. Rom. ix § 
6 dv emi mavrav beds edAoynros eis TOUS 
aiovas. Supreme over all, He moves 
through all, and rests in all. With éy 
mwacw We may compare I Cor. xv 28 
iva 9 6 Ocds mavta ev maow, though 
there the emphasis falls on ravra. 
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98 \ oe ¢ Vi € a 
Evi O€ EKATTW HUW), 


> - € / \ \ / lon a a lon 
€000n n Xapls KaTa TO METPOY TNS Swpeds TOU XpLOTOU. 


8816 revert 


> > Rcd 2 , >? ' 

ANnNaBadc eic YYOC HYMAAWTEYCEN AIKYMAADCIAN, 
A) , cial > ’ \ 

K&L EADKEN AOMATA TOIC ANOPwHTIONL. 


The text of NABCP (év maow) is 
undoubtedly right. D,G,KL, with the 
Syriac and Latin, add jyiv: and a 
few cursives have vyiv, which is repre- 
sented in the A.V. When we have 
restored the reading, we have to ask 
what is the gender of mdvroy and 
maow. The Latin translators were 
compelled to face this question when 
rendering éml mavroy and dia wavtov. 
All possible variations are found, but 
the most usual rendering seems to be 
that of the Vulgate, ‘super omnes et 
per omnia’, which also has good early 
authority. The fact that rarjp ravTev 
precedes might suggest that the mas- 
culine is intended throughout: but 
émt mayrav at once admits of the 
wider reference, see Rom. ix 5 quoted 
above; and we shall probably be 
right in refusing to limit the Apostle’s 
meaning. 

7—13. ‘Not indeed that this one- 
ness implies uniformity of endowment 
or of function. On the contrary, to 
each individual in varying measures 
by the gift of Christ has been en- 
trusted the grace which I have already 
spoken of as entrusted to me. The 
distribution of gifts is involved in the 
very fact of the Ascension. When 
He ascended, we read, He gave 
gifts. He, the All-fulfiller, descended 
to ascend: and He it is that gave 
apostles, prophets, evangelists, pastors 
and teachers—a rich variety, but all 
for unity: to fit the members of the 
holy people to fulfil their appropriate 
service, for the building of the body 
of the Christ, until we all reach the 
goal of the consciously realised unity, 
which cannot be reached while any 
are left behind—the full-grown Man, 


the complete maturity of the fulfilled 
Christ’. 

7. 1 xapis] BD, with some others 
omit the article: but it has probably 
fallen out after é8067. 

pérpov] Comp. Rom. xii 3 éxaore 
os 6 Oeds euepicev pétpov rictews. The 
word, which is found in only one other 
passage of Sti Paul, 2 Cor. x 13, 
occurs thrice in this context; see ve. 
13, 16, This repetition of an un- 
accustomed word, when it has been 
once used, is illustrated by the re- 
currence of évdrns, vv. 3, 13. 

8. dd Aéyer] The exact phrase 
recurs in v 14. We find xal madw 
Aéeyet, following yéyparra, in Rom. 
XV 103; comp. also 2 Cor. vi 2, Gal. iii 
16. We may supply 7 ypadn, as in 
Rom. x 11 and elsewhere, if a nomi- 
native is required. 

dvaBas| In the xx of Ps. Ixvii 
(Ixviii) 19 the words are: AvaBas eis 
UYos nxpar@revoas aiypadociay, éa- 
Bes Sopara év dvOpadrors (avOpare@ B*?). 
‘The Psalmist pictures to himself a 
triumphal procession, winding up the 
newly-conquered hill of Zion, the 
figure being that of a victor, taking 
possession of the enemy’s citadel, and 
with his train of captives and spoil 
following him in the triumph....In the 
words following, Hast received gifts 
among men, the Psalmist alludes to 
the tribute offered either by the van- 
quished foes themselves, or by others 
who come forward spontaneously to 
own the victor, and secure his favour’ 
(Driver, Sermons on the O. T., 1892, 
pp. 194f.). 

St Paul makes two alterations in 
the text of the uxx: (1) he changes 
the verbs from the second person to 
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y > , \ od \ / > 4 
976 Oé ’“AnéBH TL €oTW Et pn OTL Kal KaTEBN Els TH 

r ~ € 5 / > 4 
KaTwTepa pmépn THs yns; 0 KaTaBas a’Tos erty Kat 


> \ © / / > - cf / 
6 avaBas UTEpavw TavTwY TwY OUVpaveV, iva TANPWON 


g KaréBn]+ mp&ror 


the third, (2) he reads édexey dduara 
tois avOparos for édaBes Sdpara ev 
avOperas. Accordingly of the two 
words which he selects to comment 
on, avaBas and ¢dwxev, the second is 
entirely absent from the original of 
the text. The explanation is thus 
given by Dr Driver (tb¢d. pp. 197 f.): 
‘St Paul is not here following the 
genuine text of the Psalm, but is in 
all probability guided by an old 
Jewish interpretation with which he 
was familiar, and which, instead of 
received gifts among men, para- 
phrased gave gifts to men.... The 
Targum on the Psalms renders: 
“Thou ascendedst up to the firma- 
ment, O prophet Moses, thou tookest 
captives captive, thou didst teach the 
words of the law, thou gavest them as 
gifts to the children of men”’. The 
Peshito Syriac likewise has: ‘Thou 
didst ascend on high and lead capti- 
vity captive, and didst give gifts to 
the sons of men’. For other ex- 
amples of the influence of traditional 
Jewish interpretations in St Paul’s 
writings, see Dr Driver’s art. in the 
Expositor, 1889, vol. ix, pp. 20 ff. 

9. xaréBn] For the addition of 
mparoy, see the note on various read- 
ings. 

karorepa] So far as the Greek 
alone is concerned, it might be allow- 
able to explain this as meaning ‘this 
lower earth’. But the contrast dzep- 
aym Téy ovpavey is against such an 
interpretation. And the phrase is 
Hebraistic, and closely parallel to 
that of Ps. xii (xiii) 10 eireAedvorovrar 
eis Ta Katoérata THs yijs, Le. Sheol, or 
Hades; and of Ps. cxxxviii (exxxix) 
I5 ev rots Katwraros (B xarwrdrw) ris 
vis. Whether we interpret the phrase 
as signifying ‘the lower parts of the 


earth’ or ‘the parts below the earth’ 
is a matter of indifference, as in 
either case the underworld is the 
region in question. “The descent is to 
the lowest, as the ascent is to the 
highest, that nothing may remain un- 
visited. 

10. avrés éorw xrr.] ‘He tt ts 
that also ascended’: so in v. It xal 
avros Saxe. 

trepave] ‘above’, not ‘far above’: 
see the note on i 21. 

mayTav Tov ovpavar] ‘all heavens’, 
or ‘all the heavens’. The plural ov- 
pavot, which, though not classical, is 
frequent in the New Testament, is 
generally to be accounted for by the 
fact that the Hebrew word for ‘heaven’ 
is only used inthe plural. But certain 
passages, such as the present and 
2 Cor. xii 2 €ws tpirov ovpavod (comp. 
also Heb. iv 14), imply the Jewish 
doctrine of a seven-fold series of 
heavens, rising one above the other. 
For this doctrine, and for its history 
in the Christian Church, see ari. 
‘Heaven’ by Dr 8. D. F. Salmond in 
Hastings’ Bible Dictionary. The 
descent and ascent of ‘the Beloved’ 
through the Seven Heavens are de- 
picted at length in the Ascension of 
Isaiah (on which see my art. in the 
same dictionary). 

mAnpdon| The context, which de- 
scribes the descent to the lowest and 
the ascent to the highest regions, 
suggests the literal meaning of ‘filling 
the universe’ with His presence: 
comp. Jer. xxiii 24 yy ody rév ovpa- 
vov Kat Thy ynv eyd mdnpd; Aéye 
Kvpwos. But in view of the use of the 
verb and its substantive in this epistle 
in the sense of ‘ fulfilment’, it would 
be unwise to limit the meaning here. 
He who is Himself ‘all in all fulfilled’ 
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Kal Q@UTOS EAWKEN TOUS MEV aTTOTTOAOUS, 


\ \ / \ \ 
Tous 6€ mpodytas, Tous € evayyeNduoTds, Tovs dé Trot- 
I \ / \ \ a 
Mevas Kal SiacKadous, “apos Tov KATAPTIOMOVY TOV 


(i 23) is at the same time the fulfiller 
of all things that are, whether in 
heaven or on earth. We may not lose 
sight of the Apostle’s earlier words in 
1 10 dvaxeharadcacda Ta ravta ev TO 
XpLoTS, Ta emt Tois ovpavois Kal Ta emt 
ms yys. The local terminology of 
descent, ascent, and omnipresence 
thus gains its spiritual interpretation. 

II. avros Oakey x.t.r.] ‘He tt ts 
that gave some for apostles’ etc. 
Compare 1 Cor. xii 28 kal ovs pev 
fOero 6 beds ev Th éxkAnoia TpaTov 
admooronous, Sevrepov mpopyras, K.T.A. 
"Edwxev is here used, because the 
Apostle is commenting on the ¢daxev 
Odpara of his quotation. The douara 
of the ascended Christ are some of 
them apostles, some prophets, and so 
forth. With avros ¢wxey compare 
auTés é€otw kal 6 dyaBds in the pre- 
ceding verse. 

amoorodous...-mpopytas| ‘ Apostles 
and prophets’ have already been 
spoken of as the foundation of the 
Divine house (ii 20), and as those 
members of the holy people to whom 
the mystery of the Christ is primarily 
revealed (iii 5). 

Under the term ‘apostles’ no 
doubt the Twelve and St Paul are 
chiefly referred to: but that the 
designation was not confined to them 
was shewn by Lightfoot (Gai. pp. 95 f.), 
and has since been illustrated by the 
mention of apostles in the Didaché. 
Prophets are referred to in Acts xi 
27 f. (Agabus and others), xiii I, xv 
32 (Judas and Silas), xxi 9 (prophet- 
esses), 10; I Cor. xii 28, xiv 20ff. 
For the prominent place which they 
hold in the Didaché, see the exposi- 
tion. For a discussion of both terms 
I must refer to my articles ‘ Apostle’, 
‘Prophet’, in the Encyclopaedia 
Biblica. 


evayyedtoras] The term ‘evange- 
lists’ denotes those who are specially 
engaged in the extension of the 
Gospel to new regions. It is found 
again only in Acts xxi 8, 2 Tim. iv 5. 

motuévas] Used only here of Christ- 
ian teachers, though it is applied to 
our Lord in Heb. xiii 20, 1 Pet. ii 25 
and v 4 (dpyuroiunv); comp. John x 
11,14. Comp. also the use of zrowpai- 
vey in John xxi 16, Acts xx 28, 
I Pet. v 2, Jude 12. It suggests the 
feeding, protection and rule of the 
flock. 

d:Sackddovs] ‘Teachers’ are joined 
with ‘prophets’ in Acts xiii 1, and 
they follow them in the list in 1 Cor, 
xii 28; but we have no other refer- 
ence to them as a class, except in 
Rom. xii 7 (6 didackay, ev rH SibacKa- 
Xia). ‘Prophets and teachers’ are 
also mentioned in the Didaché c. 15 
(quoted in the exposition). The 
‘pastors and teachers’ are here sepa- 
rated from the foregoing and linked 
together by the bond of a common 
article. It is probable that their 
sphere of activity was the settled 
congregation, whereas the apostles, 
prophets and evangelists had a wider 
range. 

12. xarapricpov] The verb xarap- 
rifew is discussed by Lightfoot on 
1 Thess. iii 10 (Notes on Epp. p. 47). 
He illustrates its prominent idea of 
‘fitting together’ by its classical use 
for reconciling political factions, 
and its use in surgery for setting 
bones. In the New Testament it is 
used of bringing a thing into its 
proper condition, whether for the 
first time or, as more commonly, after 
lapse. Thus we have (1) Heb. xi 3 
katnpticda Tovs aidvas pyyare Geod, 
xiii 21 karaptioa: vpas ev martt dyads 
els TO mrothoat TO OeAnpa avrov, I Pet. 
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drylov Eis epryov duakovias, Ets oixodopniy TOU Tepuarros 


TOU Xplrrou, 3 ex pl KATAVTHOWLEV OL wavrTes Eis THY 


V IO xarapricet, ornpiget, wbevacer: 
(2) literally, Mark i 19, of putting 
nets in order; metaphorically, of 
restoration of an offender, Gal. vi I 
xaraptiCere Tovodroy, and of the rectifi- 
cation of short-comings, 1 Thess. iii Io 
Karapricat Ta voTEpnuaTa THs TioTEws 
dpov. The senseof restoration prevails 
in 2 Cor. xiii 9 Todro Kai evyopeba, THY 
dpav Kardpriow, which is followed by 
xarapritecOe in v 11: in I Cor. i Io 
karnpticpévor ev TH att voi follows 
the mention of cyicpuara. 

For the form see Clem. Strom. iv 
26 (P. 638) r@ Tod cwripos karapricna 
TeAetovpevoyv: and comp. Aristeas, 
Swete Introd. to LXX 544, mpos 
dyriy erick kal tpémeav éEapricpdv. 

In this passage xarapricpos sug- 
gests the bringing of the saints to a 
condition of fitness for the discharge 
of their functions in the Body, without 
implying restoration from a disor- 
dered state. 

eis €pyov Swaxovias] The nearest 
parallel is 2 Tim. iv 5 epyov sroincov 
evayyekiotov (for epyov mioctrews in 
2 Thess. i 11 is ‘activity inspired by 
faith’, comp. 1 Thess. i 3): but the 
sense here is much more general than 
if we had eis Epyov Siaxovev. 

Atakovia is the action of a servant 
(Sidkovos) who waits at table, etc: 
comp. Luke x 40, xvii 8, xxii 26 f, 
Acts vi 1f. But it has the same 
extension as our word ‘service’, and 
it was at once applied to all forms of 
Christian ministration. Thus 7 d:a- 
kovia Tod Aoyov is contrasted with 7 
kaOnwepuwn Swaxovia in Acts vi 1, 4. 
And it is used with a wide range 
extending from the work of the aposto- 
late (Acts i 17, 25, Rom. xi 13) to the 
informal ‘service to the saints’ to 
which the household of Stephanas 
had appointed themselves (eis 8caxo- 
play Tois ayiows éra~ay éavtods I Cor, 
xvi1t5). Here we may interpret it 


of any service which the saints render 
to one another, or to the Body of 
which they are members, or (which is 
the same thing) to the Lord who is 
their Head. 

The phrase «is %pyov Svaxovias is 
most naturally taken as dependent on’ 
xarapticpov. The change of preposi- 
tions (mpos...eis) points in this direc- 
tion, but is not in itself conclusive: 
the absence of the definite articles 
however, with the consequent com- 
pactness of the phrase, is strongly 
confirmatory of this view. The mean- 
ing accordingly is: ‘for the complete 
equipment of the saints for the work 
of service’. 

oikodopuny| ‘building’ rather than 
‘edification’: for the picturesque- 
ness of the metaphor must be pre- 
served. Comp. ii 21 maca oixodopi 

avée, and the note there. The 
phrase eis olxodouny x7.A. gives the 
general result of all that has hitherto 
been spoken of; as in 2 16, where it 
is repeated. 

13, katayT7#oc@pev| This verb is used 
nine times in the Acts, of travellers 
reaching a place of destination. Other- 
wise it is confined in the New Testa- 
ment to St Paul. In 1 Cor. xiv 36 it 
is contrasted with efeAOciv: 4} ad’ 
buadv O Adyos Tod Oeod eéMAGev, 7} eis 
duas povous Karnvrncev; (“were you 
its starting-point, or were you its only 
destination?’): see also 1 Cor. x 11 
mar, eis ods TA TAN TAY aldver KaTHy- 
tyxev, Phil. iii 11 ef mas Karavrice cis 
tay e€avdoracw x.t.d. Unity is our 
journey’s end, our destination. 

of mavres] ie. ‘all of us together’. 
As often in the phrase ra sayvra, 
when it means ‘the universe of things’, 
the definite article gathers all the 
particulars under one view: comp. 
Rom. Xl 32 cuvékdewrer yap 6 eds 
Tovs TavtTas eis arreOiay © wa Tous mdyras 
éhejon, 1 Cor. x 17 Ort eis apros, év 
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Cee: > 4 \ lo / fn aA ~ 
EVOTNTA THS TLITTEWS Kal THS ETlyVWwoEWS TOU VOU TOU 


om > of / > / lan 
Oeov, eis avopa TéNewoy, Els METPOY HALKias TOU TAnp@- 
la an 4 / “y 
Matos Tov xpiorou: *iva pnkéTe wmEV yyTrLOL, KAVOWNI- 


odpa of modXol eoper, of yap martes éx 
Tov €vos apTouv METENOMEY, 

eis...eis...cis] The three clauses are 
co-ordinate. In accordance with the 
general rule xarayray is followed by eis 
to indicate destination. 

évornta] See above, on 2. 3. 

miotews| Comp. pia riotis, % 5. 
Both wicreas and émvyydcews are to 
be taken with the following genitive 
Tov viod Tov Jeov: comp. Gal. ii 20 év 
mioret (@ TH TOU viod Tod Oecd. The 
unity springs from a common faith in, 
and a common knowledge of, Christ 
as the Son of God. 

emtyvoceos| ‘knowledge’, not ‘full’ 
or ‘further knowledge’: see the de- 
tached note on émiyveocts. 

Tov viov tod Oeov| St Paul’s first 
preaching at Damascus is thus de- 
' scribed in Acts ix 20, éxypvocey rov 

*Inoovy ott ovTOs eat 6 vids TOD Deod. 
~ In his earliest epistle we have the 
Divine sonship mentioned in con- 
nexion with the resurrection: I 
Thess. i 10 dvapévew Tov viov avrod éx 
TOY ovpaVvar, Ov Hyeipey ek TOY VEKPaY, 
"Inoovv, k7.A.: and this connexion is 
~ emphasised in Rom. i 3 tov opirGév- 
ros viov Oeov év Suvdper kara mvedpa 
dywwovrns && dvactdcews vexpav. On 
the special point of the title in the 
present context see the exposition. 

aSpa] The new human unity is in 
St Paul’s language «is xawds avOpo- 
qos (ii 15). Here, however, he uses 
dvijp tédevos, because his point is the 
maturity of the full-grown organism. 
Man as distinguished from angels or 
the lower animals is dv6pemos. He is 
dvijp as distinguished either (a) from 
woman, or (0) from boy. It is in view 
of this last distinction that djp is 
here used, to signify ‘a human being 
grown to manhood’, Comp. 1 Cor. 
xiii 11 dre funy vymios...dTe yéyova 


aynp : so here, in the next verse, we 
have by way of contrast ta pnkére 
GMeEY vyTrLOL. 

It is specially to be observed that 
St Paul does not say eis dvdpas redei- 
ovs, though even Origen incidentally 
so interprets him (Cramer Catena, 
ad loc., p. 171). Out of the imma- 
turity of individualism (smo), we 
are to reach the predestined unity of 
the one full-grown Man (eis avdpa 
TéeELoy). 

pérpov] ‘the measure’ in the sense 
of ‘the full measure’; as in the 
phrases pérpov 78s Hom, 10. xi 225, 
codins pérpov, Solon iv 52. To pérpov 
Tis Hduias is quoted by Wetstein 
from Lucian Jmag. 6 and Philostra- 
tus, Vit. Soph. i 25, 26, p. 543. 

jAtkias| A stage of growth, whether 
measured by age or stature. It is 
used for maturity in the phrase 
jAukiay yew (John ix 21, as also in 
classical Greek). 

mAnpdpatos] We cannot separate 
‘the fulness of the Christ’ in this 
passage from the statement in i 23 
that the Christ is ‘being fulfilled’ 
and finds His fulness in the Church. 
When all the saints have come to the 
unity which is their destined goal, or, 
in other words, to the full-grown 
Man, the Christ will have been ful- 
filled. Thus they will have together 
reached ‘the full measure of the ma- 
turity of the fulness of the Christ’. 

14—16. ‘So shall we be babes no 
longer, like little boats tossed and 
swung round by shifting winds, the 
sport of clever and unscrupulous in- 
structors; but we shall hold the truth 
in love, and so grow up into the 
Christ. He is the Head: from Him 
the whole Body, an organic unity 
articulated and compacted by all the 
joints of its system, active in all the 
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~ / 
Copevor Kae Tepipepopevolr TavTt dvéum THs dwWacKarias 
2 fol i a > / b) / \ A 
€v TY KuBia Twv avOpwrwy év Tavoupyia mpos THV pcOo- 


functions of its several parts, grows 
with its proper growth and builds 
itself in love’. 

14. vio] In addition to 1 Cor. 
xiii 11, quoted above, compare 1 Cor. 
iii rf. ovK ndvvnOnv Aadjoa vpiv os 
mvevpatixois GAN as capkivois, as 
yytiow ev Xpiot@* yada vpas erotica, 
ov Bpopa, oti yap edvvacbe. 

KrvdorCopevor] Comp. Luke viii 
247@ dvéu@ kal TO KAV@re TOD VOarTos, 
James i 6 6 ydp Staxpedpevos eouxev 
Krvdeav. Oadrdoons dveuiCopévm Kat 
puri€ouevm. When used metaphori- 
cally kAddov is ‘storm’ rather than 
‘wave’: comp. Demosth. de fals. leg. 
P. 442 kAvdwva kal paviay ra kabe- 
oTnkota mpaypara nyounévor, Philo de 
congr. erud. grat. 12 (M. 528) oddov 
kat KAvO@va mokdy amd Tov adpaTos 
evdeEaunévn, Plut. Coriol. 32 Kxaddmep 
ey xElor. TOAA@ Kal KAVO@M Ths 
movews. So we find the verb used in 
Josephus Ant. ix 11 3, 6 djuos tapac- 
copevos Kal kAvOwviCopevos. 

mepipepopevor] i.e. swung round. It 
occurs, but only as an ill-attested 
variant for mapadépeo Gar ‘to be carried 
aside, out of course’, both in Heb. xiii 
9 (diayais moukidais kal E€vats p21) Trapa- 
dépecOc), and in Jude 12 (vehera 
dyvdpor trd advéuwr mapapepopevat). 

mavti avéum| This is to be taken 
with both participles: the cdvdevr is 
due to the dveyos, as in Luke viii 23 f. 

tis didacxarias] ‘of doctrine’: the 
article marks the abstract use of the 
word, 

xuBia] ‘playing with dice’ («dJBox), 
‘gaming’, and so, metaphorically, 
‘trickery’, °Ev is instrumental: ‘by 
the sleight of men’. KuBedvew is used 
in the sense of ‘to cheat’ in Arrian 
Hpictet. ii 19 28. Epiphanius Haer. 
Xxxiv I describes Marcus as payiijs 
Urdpyov kuBelas eumerporaros, and 2bid. 
21 says that no «vBevrixy émivoa can 
stand against the light of truth. 


Origen ad loc. uses the expression 
kuBeutixds didackeww, for the meaning 
of which we may compare ¢. Ceés. iii 
39 ovdév vobov Kal KuBeuvtiKoy Kal me- 
TAacpévov Kat tavotpyov éxovray (of 
the Hvangelists). 

tov avOpereav| A similar depre- 
ciatory use of of dvépao. is found in 
Col. ii 8, 22, the latter of which 
passages is based on Isa. xxix 13. 

mavoupyia| In classical Greek wav- 
ovpyos, which originally means ‘ready 
to do anything’, has a better and a 
worse meaning, like our word ‘cun- 
ning’ in biblical English. The better 
meaning is found e.g. in Plato Rep. 
4090 mavotpyds te xal codos. It 
prevails in the Lxx, where the word is 
used to render Dyy, of which ppom- 
pos is another equivalent: comp. 
Prov. xiii I vids mavotpyos vmjKoos 
martpi. The only place where the ad- 
jective occurs in the New Testament 
is 2 Cor. xii 16, where St Paul play- 
fully uses it of himself, vrdpyov wav- 
odpyos SdAm tpuas €dAaBov. St Luke 
uses rravovpyia of the ‘craftiness’ of 
our Lord’s questioners in reference to 
the tribute-money, thus hinting at the 
cleverness with which the trap was 
laid, whereas St Mark and St Matthew 
employ harsher words (vmdxpicts, 
movnpia). In his quotation from Job 
V 13 int Cor. iii 19 St Paul renders 
Dow. by ev rH mavovpyia airar, 
where the Luxx has éy ry dpovnoes 
avtav. In 2 Cor. xi 3 he says 6 dus 
eénmarnoev Evay év rh mavoupyia avrod, 
referring to Gen. iii 1, where DY is 
represented in the Lxx by povipeéra- 
tos. Lastly, we find the word in 2 
Cor. iv 2, ux) mepirarodyres ev mavoup- 
via undé Sodovvres Tov Aoyor Tod Geod. 
There it is the context which deter- 
mines that a bad cleverness is meant. 
In our present passage Origen links 
the word with évrpéyeca, another 
word for ‘cleverness’. But the clever- 
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diay THs mhavns, = ddnGevovres d€ év dyary avenowpev 
eis avTov Ta mavta, ds érTw 1} Kepadn, Xpiords, eE 
ov may TO GHUa cvVAapuOrOYyoUMEVOY Kal avy BiBaCo- 


ness is condemned by its reference, 
mpos Thy pebodiav Tis mans. 

peOodiay] Comp. vi I1 ras peGodias 
Tov OvaBdrov. MeOodia and pebodeveww 
come from p<60d0s, which is originally 
a way of search after something, and 
so an inquiry (used eg. by Plato 
of a scientific investigation), and so 
ultimately ‘method’. The verb pe6o- 
Severv, however, came to have a bad 
sense, ‘to scheme’, ‘to employ craft’, 
Polyb. xxxviii 4 10. In the Lxx it is 
so used in 2 Sam. xix 27 pedadevoev 
6 SovAds cov. No other instance of 
peO0dia is cited; but for péGodos in the 
bad sense see Plut. Moral. 176, Arte- 
mid. Oneir. iii 25, Conc. Ancyyr. I. 

mAavns| In all the passages where 
it occurs in the New Testament mAavy 
will bear the passive meaning, ‘error’, 
though the active meaning, ‘deceit’, 
would sometimes be equally appro- 
priate. There is no reason therefore 
for departing from the first meaning 
of the word, ‘wandering from the 
way’, and so, metaphorically, ‘error’, 
as opposed to ‘truth’. Here it stands 
in sharp contrast with dAn@edvortes. 

It seems best to take apds ry 
pcOodiav Tis wAavns in close connexion 
with ¢v savovpyia, which otherwise 
would be strangely isolated. The pre- 
position mpés will then introduce the 
standard of reference, somewhat as in 
Gal. ii 14 ovK dpOomododew mpos Thy 
adnOevav Tov evayyediov. We may 
render, ‘by craftiness in accordance 
with the wiles of error’. 

15. dAnOevovres] ‘maintaining the 
truth’. The Latin version renders, 
‘yeritatem autem facientes’. The 
verb need not be restricted to truth- 
fulness in speech, though that is its 
obvious meaning in Gal. iv 16 wore 
exOnds vuav yéyova adnOevov dpi 5 
the only other place where it is 


found in the New Testament. The 
large meaning of dA7jOeva in the Christ- 
ian vocabulary, and especially the 
immediate contrast with zAavy in this 
passage, may justify us in the render- 
ing given above. The clause must 
not be limited to mean ‘being true in 
your love’, or ‘dealing truly in love’. 

ev adyarn] For the frequent repeti- 
tion of this phrase in the epistle, see 
the notes on i 4, iii 17. Truth and 
love are here put forward as the twin 
conditions of growth. 

ta mavral ‘in all things’, in all 
respects, wholly and entirely: com- 
pare the adverbial use of ra mavra ¢v 
maow ini 23. 

és €otw| This introduces a new 
thought, by way of supplement: the 
position of eis avroy before ra mavra 
shews that the former sentence is 
in a sense complete. We feel the 
difference, if for the moment we 
transpose the phrases and read avéy- 
couey Ta Tava els adrov, Os éotw 7 
kepady: such an arrangement would 
practically give us the phrase avé7- 
cope cis THY Kearny, Which would 
almost defy explanation. Similarly 
in Col. ii 10 ev avr is separated by 
memAnpopevo. from os éorw, which 
again introduces a new thought after 
the sentence has been practically 
completed. 

16. ¢e& ov] Compare the parallel 
passage, Col. ii 19 ov Kpardy ri 
cepadny, && ob may ro capa Sia Tov 
addy kal cuvdécpav émixopryovpevov 
kal ovvBiBalopevoy avéer thy avénow 
rov Oeov. Here, however, the inser- 
tion of Xpiords in apposition to ke- 
gary gives us a smoother construc- 
tion. 

cvvapporoyovpevorv] This word does 
not occur in the parallel passage. 
Its presence here is doubtless due 
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rod ro fd / 
pevoy Ola Tacns ans THS émtyopnylas KaT évepyeav év 


to its having been used in the meta- 
phor of the building in ii 21. See 
the detached note on cuvappodoyeiv. 

ovvBiBaCopnevov] In Col. ii 2 cvv- 
BuBacbévres probably means ‘instruct- 
ed’, as it does in the txx. But here 
and in Col. ii 19 it means ‘united’. 
In classical Greek it is commonly used 
of ‘bringing together’ or ‘reconciling’ 
persons. It is possible that in its 
’ present context it is a term borrowed 
from the medical writers. 

apis] The word adj has very 
various meanings. Besides its com- 
mon use (1) for ‘touching’, ‘touch’ 
and ‘a point of contact’, from amropar, 
it also signifies (2) ‘kindling’, from 
amr in a special sense, (3) ‘sand’, as 
a technical term of the arena (see my 
note on Passio Perpet. 10), (4) ‘a 
plague’, often in the txx. None of 
these senses suits the present context 
or the parallel in Col. ii 19 way 76 
copa dia Tov addy kat ovvdécpov 
emtxopyyoumevoy Kat ovvBiBatdpevor. 
‘ For in both places the function 
assigned to the agai is that of hold- 
ing the body together in the unity 
which is necessary to growth. 

But the word has another sense 
which connects it with ara, ‘I fasten’ 
or ‘tie’. The wrestler fastens on his 


opponent with a afi dpucros: comp, 


Plut. Anton. 27 adj § eciyev 7} ovr- 
Stairnows apukrov, moral. 86¥ et Bra- 
Bepos dv radda kal Svoperayxelporos 
dpooyéras adbiy evdiSeow adrod, Dion. 
H. de Dem. 18 rots GOAntais tis ddnOc- 
vis NeSews ioxupas Tas adas mpoweivat 
det kal dixrovs ras AaBas. The word, 
together with some kindred wrest- 
ling terms, was used of the union of 
the Democritean atoms: Plut. Morad. 
769F rats kat’ ’Emixoupov adais Kat 
mepirAokais, Comp. Damoxenus ap. 
Athen. 1028 kal cuprdexopevns ovyt 
cuppevors adds. We find duua used 
in the same sense of the wrestler’s 
grip, Plut. Fab. 23 dupara cat ads, 


and even of his gripping arms, Id. 
Alcib, 2. 

That dp in the sense of a band or 
ligament may have been a term of 
ancient physiology is suggested by an 
entry in Galen’s lexicon of words used 
by Hippocrates (Gal. xix p. 87): apas- 
Ta dupata mapa TO aya, i.e. bands, 
from the verb ‘to bind’. At any rate 
it seems clear that the word could be 
used in the general sense of a band 
or fastening (from amrw), and that 
we need not in our explanation of 
St Paul’s language start from a¢y in 
the sense of ‘touch’. 

Lightfoot indeed, in his note on 
Col. ii 19, adopts the latter course, 
and seeks to bridge the gulf by means 
of certain passages of Aristotle. But 
Aristotle again and again contrasts 
agdy ‘contact’ with ovpduos ‘cohe- 
sion’; and in the most important of 
the passages cited he is not speaking 
of living bodies, but of certain dia- 
phanous substances, which some 
suppose to be diaphanous by reason 
of certain pores; de gen. et corr.i 8 
(p. 326) ovre ydp xara ras adas (i.e. 
‘at the points of contact’) evdéyeras 
duévai da Trav Siahavdy, ovre did Tdv 
nopev. In fact in Aristotle ady 
appears to mean touching without 
joining: hence e.g. in de caelo i 12 
(p. 280) he argues that contact can 
cease to be contact without ¢éopa, 

“Ady then may be interpreted asa 
general term for a band or fastening, 
which possibly may have been used 
in the technical sense of a ligament, 
and which in Col. ii 19 is elucidated 
through being linked by the vinculum 
of a common definite article with 
cvvdeopos, & recognised physiological 
term. 

emxopnyias| The word occurs again 
in Phil. i 19 dca tis dpadv Senoews Kal 
émtxopnyias Tov mvevparos Incov Xpic~ 
tov, ‘through your prayer and the 
supply of the Spirit of Jesus Christ’. 


, 


IV 16] 


Commentators are wont to explain it 
as meaning ‘an abundant supply’, thus 
differentiating it from yopyyla, ‘a 
supply’. But this interpretation of 
the preposition in this word, as in 
éniyyaots, does not appear to be sub- 
stantiated by usage. 

The xopynyds supplied the means of 
putting a play on the Athenian stage. 
The verb yopryciy soon came to mean 
‘to furnish’ or ‘supply’ in the widest 
sense. A little later the compound 
verb émxopnyciv was similarly used. 
There is a tendency in later Greek to 
prefer compound to simple verbs, 
probably for no other cause than the 
greater fulness of sound. The force 
of the preposition, before it ceased to 
be felt, was probably that of direction, 
‘to supply to’: compare the Latin 
compounds with sub, such as sup- 
plere, subministrare: and see 2 Cor. 
ix 10 6 8€ ém.xopnyév oréppa TO 
omeipovtt, Gal. iii 5 6 oy éemtyopnyav 
vpiv ro mvedpa. Even if émyopnyjpara 
means ‘additional allowances’ in 
Athen. Deipnosoph. iv 8 (p. 140), this 
does not prove a corresponding use 


- for the other compounds: and in any 


case an ‘additional supply’ is some- 
thing quite different from an ‘abun- 
dant supply’. 

The present passage must be read 
in close connexion with Col. ii 19, 


= where coua...émixopnyovpevoy offers a 


use of the passive (for the person 
‘supplied’) which is also commonly 
found with yopnycicGa. But in what 
sense is the body ‘supplied’ by means 
of its bands and ligaments? It is 
usual to suppose that a supply of 
nutriment is intended, and the men- 
tion of ‘growth’ in the context appears 
to bear this out. But we cannot 
imagine that the Greek physicians 
held that nutriment was conveyed by 
the bands and ligaments, whose func- 
tion is to keep the limbs in position 
and check the play of the muscles 
(Galen iv pp. 2f.). Nor is there any 
reference to nutriment in the context 
of either passage: order and unity 
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are the conditions of growth on which 
the Apostle is insisting. 

Aristotle, who does not employ the 
compound forms, frequently uses 
xopnyety and yopnyia in contrast with 
mepukevaa and gdvois. In Pol, iv 1 
(p. 1288) he says that education has 
two pre-requisites, natural gifts and 
fortunate circumstances, dicis and 
xXopnyla ruxnpa (a provision or equip- 
ment which depends on fortune). 
The best physical training will be 
that which is adapted to the body 
best framed by nature and best pro- 
vided or equipped (kaddtora meduxore 
Kat kexopnynuéve): comp. iv II (p. 
1295). So again, vii 4 (p. 1325) ov 
yap oidv te modireiavy yevécOar TH 
dpiotny dvev cuppéetpov yxopnyias, 13 
(p. 1331) Setras yap kal xopnyias rivds 
To (qv kadaos, Eth. Nic. x 8 (p. 1178) 
dofere & av [1 Tod vod apern| Kal tis 
exTos xopnylas émi puiKxpov 7 em eAarrov 
deta ar tHs HOiKis, i 11 (p. IIOL) ri ody 
K@Avet éyery evOaipova TOV KaT apeTny 
TeAelay évepyovrra kal Tois exrds ayabois 
ikavas Kexopnynpevoy, k.7.A.; and many 
more instances might be quoted. The 
limitation to a supply of food, where 
it occurs, comes from the context, and 
does not belong to the word itself, 
which is almost synonymous with 
katackev7, and differs from it mainly 
by suggesting that the provision or 
equipment is afforded from outside 
and not self-originated. 

This general meaning of provision 
or equipment is in place here. The 
body may properly be said to be 
equipped or furnished, as well as held 
together, by means of its bands and 
ligaments; and accordingly we may 
speak of ‘every band or ligament of 
its equipment or furniture’. The 
rendering of the Geneva Bible (1560), 
if a little clumsy, gives the true 
sense: ‘by euerte toynt, for the furni- 
ture thereof’, But as the word 
‘equip’ does not belong to biblical 
English, we must perhaps be content 
with the rendering, ‘by every joint of 
its supply’. The Latin renders, ‘per 
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\ of lal / 
péTpw eves EKadoTOU Mépous THY avEnoW TOV TwEATOS 
é 


~ > \ b) lol 2 ? / 
TOLELTAL Eis oiKoOopnv auTOU €V ayant. 


lot > \ / / f 
*7TotvTo ovvy A€éyw Kal wapTupopat Ev KUpL@, PNKETL 


> ~ \ \ \ of ~ >? 
vas TEQLT AT ELV Kabws Kal Ta EOvy TEPLTATEL EV PaTal- 


omnem iuncturam [some O.L. autho- 
rities have tactum]subministrationis’, 
which adequately represents the ori- 
ginal. 

kar’ évépyevav] These words are to 
be taken closely with ev péerp@ évos 
éxdorou pépous. For the further de- 
finition of an anarthrous substantive 
by a prepositional clause, comp. v. 14 
év mavoupyia mpos thy peOodiay THs 
mAavns. It is just possible that we 
are here again in presence of a tech- 
nical term of Greek physiology. 
Galen (de facult. natural. i. 2, 4, 5) 
distinguishes between épyov, ‘work 
done’, ‘result’, and évépyesa, ‘the 
working process’, ‘function’: the 
impulse that produces the évépyeia 
being dvvayis. The meaning would 
accordingly be ‘in accordance with 
function in the full measure of each 
several part’, ‘as each part duly fulfils 
its proper function’, At the same 
time we must not lose sight of the 
strong meaning of évépyeva in St Paul: 
see the detached note on evepyeiy and 
its cognates. 

tiv avéyow Ktd.|] ‘maketh the 
increase of the body’. The distance 
of the nominative, wav ro gaya, is the 
cause of the redundant rod oodaros. 
All that was required was avée., but 
the resolved phrase lends a further 
impressiveness : comp. Col. ii 19 avéec 
THY av&now Tov Oeod. 

eis olkodopny avrod | ‘unto the build- 
ing thereof’. He recurs to the meta- 
phor which he has already so used in 
v. 12 (els olkodouiy Tod Godparos), and 
has again touched upon in cvvappo- 
Aoyovpevor. 

ev dyarn] Once again this phrase 
closes a sentence: see the notes on 
i 4, iii 17. 


17—24. ‘This then is my meaning 
and my solemn protestation. Your 
conduct must no longer be that of 
the Gentile world. They drift without 
a purpose in the darkness, strangers 
to the Divine life; for they are igno- 
rant, because their heart is blind and 
dead: they have ceased to care what 
they do, and so have surrendered 
themselves to outrageous living, de- 
filing their own bodies and wronging 
others withal. How different is the 
lesson you have learned: I mean, the 
Christ: for is not He the message you 
have listened to, the school of your 
instruction? In the person of Jesus 
you have truth embodied. And the 
purport of your lesson is that you must 
abandon the old life once and for all; 
you must strip off the old man, that 
outworn and perishing garment fouled 
by the passions of deceit: you must 
renew your youth in the spiritual 
centre of your being ; you must clothe 
yourselves with the new man, God’s 
fresh creation in His own image, 
fashioned in righteousness and _ holi- 
ness which spring from truth’. 

17. paptupopa ‘TL testify’ or ‘pro- 
test’, See Lightfoot on Gal. v 3 and 
1 Thess. ii 11 (Votes on Epp. p. 29). 
Maprvpeiv ‘to bear witness’ and pap- 
tupeia Gat ‘to be borne witness to’ are 
to be distinguished in the New Testa- 
ment, as in classical Greek, from pap- 
tupecOa, Which means first ‘to call to 
witness’ and then absolutely ‘to pro- 
test’ or ‘asseverate’. 

ev kupi@| Seo the exposition on @. 1. 

dpas] emphatic, as duets in v. 20. 

mepurareiv| See the note on ii 2. 

ta €6vm| The alternative reading, 
Ta Aowra €Ovyn, has but a weak attesta- 
tion: see the note on various readings. 
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, a \ a , a » 
OTHTL TOV VOOS aUTwWY, 8 éExKOTWMEVOL TY dvavoia, OvTES 
t 


b) / a lod a a 5 
amnAXAOTpLWuEVOL THs Cwns tov Oeov, Sia TH ay vovav 


4 i =~ \ \ / a 
Thy ovcav év avtots dia THY TWpwoW THS Kapdlas 


a 19 _,¢/ p) / € \ / > 
QuTWY, OLTLVES amnAynkoTeEs €aUTOUS Tapeowkay LL f} 
‘ 


> , > > , > vi / > ie 
aoeAyeia eis Epyaciay dxabapoias maons év mAeoveeia. 


St Paul’s usage varies: (1) they had 
not ceased to be 26m as contrasted 
with "Iovdaior, Rom. xi 13 vpiv dé Aeyo 
tois €Oveowv, also xv 16 and Eph. ii 
II; yet (2) in a sense they were no 
longer €6yn, 1 Cor. xii 2 oiSare dre ore 
€6vn Fre x.t.A. Here at any rate the 
meaning is plain: ‘there is a conduct 
which characterises the Gentile world: 
that yow have done with’. 

pararnre] St Paul uses the word 
again only in Rom, viii 20, ry yap 
paratornrt 7 Ktiows Urerayy. It suggests 
either absence of purpose or failure 
to attain any true purpose: comp. 
Heel. i 2, etc. paradrns paraorjroy. 
_ We have similar language used of the 
- Gentile world in Rom. i 21, €yaraié- 
Onoav év Tois Siadkoyicpois av’rav kal 
~ €oxotiabn 7 dcvveros adtay Kapdia. 
18. dvres| to be taken with dmy)- 
~ Rorptmpévor, as in Col. i 21 Kat spas 
more évras amnAdoTpiopevovs k.7.rA. To 
join it with éoxorwpévor would give us 
a very unusual construction; whereas 
* dan)XAorpi@pévor is used almost as a 
noun, see the note on ii 12. Accord- 
ingly ‘being alienated from the life of 
God’ does not imply that they had at 
one time enjoyed that life: it means 
simply being aliens from it. 

tis Cais tov Oeov] the Divine life 
communicated to man: to this the 
Gentiles were strangers, for they were 
GOcou, ii 12. For the proclamation of 
the Gospel as ‘life’ see Acts Vv 20 
mévra Ta pnuata THs Cans TavTns. 

tiv ovcav| This is not to be taken 
as emphatic, as it would have to be if 
we punctuated after ey adrois. It 
introduces the cause of the ignorance. 
They have no life, because they have 
no knowledge: and, again, no know- 


ledge because their heart is incapable 
of perception, 

mapocw] Tdpwors ris kapdias is to 
be distinguished from oxAnpokapSia, 
as ‘obtuseness’ from ‘obstinacy’. See 
the additional note on mépaars. 

19. dmndynkores] They are ‘past 


Feeling’ ; i.e. they have ceased to care. 


’Amradyeiv (‘to cease to feel pain for’, 
Thuc. ii 61) comes to have two mean- 
ings: (1) despair, as in Polyb. i 35 5 
To O€ mpodavas memtaxos apdyv moAl- 
Tevpa Kal Tas amnAynkvias Yruxas Tov 
Suvapewy (sc. militum) émt rd Kpetrrov 
nyayev, and so elsewhere; (2) reck- 
lessness, Polyb. xvi 127 To yap packew 
eva TOY GopaTov ev pati TiWcueva pH 
Touetv oKiay anndrynkulas éeotl Wuxijs, 
i.e. such a statement shews a perfectly 
reckless mind. ‘Desperation’ and 
‘recklessness of most unclean living’ 
(misspelt ‘wretchlessness’ in Article 
xvii) are moods which stand not far 
apart. The Latin rendering ‘despe- 
rantes’ does not necessarily imply the 
variant amHAtikotec (for atTtHArH- 
koTtec) which is found in D,(G3). 

doedyeia] The meaning of doédyea 
is, first, outrageous conduct of any 
kind; then it comes to mean specially 
a wanton violence; and then, in the 
later writers, wantonness in the sense 
of lewdness. See Lightfoot on Gal. 
Vv 19: ‘a man may be dkd@apros and 
hide his sin; he does not become 
doedyjs until he shocks public de- 
cency’. 

épyaciavy] From the early meaning 
of épyov, ‘work in the fields’ (comp. 
Hesiod’s "Epya kal 7juépou) comes épyd- 
tns ‘a field-labourer’, as in Matt. ix 37, 
etc., and épydtecda, which is properly 
‘to till the ground’, The verb is then 
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an ? G / \ Mg f 3 X 
*yueis OE OVX OVTWS EuabeTE TOY xpLTTOV, “El YE aUTOV 


cr 7 \ of / 
jKovoaTe Kal év avT@ édidayOnTe, Kabws éotw addy Gea 


lol rod > \ y / 
év TH ‘Inooi, *drobécba vuas KaTa THY TpoTEpav 


widened to mean the producing of 
any result by means of labour. ’Epya- 
cia is used in Acts xvi 16, 19, xix 24f. 
_in the sense of business or the gains 
of business; and still more generally 
in Luke xii 58 dds éepyaciay (=da 
operam) amnd\daxOat dn’ avrod. 

In the New Testament é¢pyatecOat, 
like épyov, is transferred to moral 
action (as épyatecOa To dyadov Rom. 
ii 10, caxdv xiii 10). Here ets épyaciay 
maons akabapoias is a resolved expres- 
sion used for convenience of construc- 
tion instead of épydtecOat macay dka- 
Gapciav. It means no more than 
‘performance’ or ‘practice’: ‘in opera- 
tionem omnis immunditiae’. 

év mreoveéia] ‘with greediness’, or 
‘rapacity’; ie. ‘with entire disregard 
of the rights of others’, as Lightfoot 
explains it in his note on Col. iii 5. 
TI\coveE&ia often means more than 
‘covetousness’: mAcovexreiy is used 
in the sense of ‘to defraud’ in the 
special matter of adultery (€v ré 
mpaypart) in 1 Thess. iv 6. Com- 
menting on év mdcoveEia Origen (Cra- 
mer, ad loc.) says peta Tov mAeovereiv® 
éxelvous dé (fors. d1)) dv Tods yapous 
vobevouev, and below dxadapolay dé év 
mAcoveeia THY porxeiay oloua eiva. See 
further the notes on v 3, 5 below. 

20. euadere] The expression par- 
Odvew Tov xpioroy has no exact paral- 
lel; for pavOavey is not used with an 
accusative of the person who is the 
object of knowledge. But it may be 
compared with other Pauline expres- 
sions, such as rdv ypiordyv mapada- 
Beiv (Col. ii 6), evdvcacOa (Gal. iii 27), 
yveévat (Phil. iii 10); and indeed dxovew 
in the next verse, which does not 
refer to hearing with the bodily ear. 

The aorists at this point are not to 
be pressed to point to the moment of 
conversion: they indicate the past 


without further definition; and, as the 
context does not fix a particular mo- 
ment, they may be rendered in Eng- 
lish either by the simple past tense 
or, perhaps more naturally, by the 
perfect. 

21. el ye avrov jKovoare] See the 
note on iii 2. Ei ye does not imply 
a doubt, but gives emphasis. It is 
closely connected with avrov, which 
itself is in an emphatic position: ‘if 
indeed it is He whom ye have heard’. 

ev ait] ‘in Him’ as the sphere of 
instruction; not ‘by Him’ (A. V.) as 
the instructor. 

kaOes x«.7.A.| This clause is ex- 
planatory of the unfamiliar phrase- 
ology which has been used. For ry 
ahnGevay pavOdvew, dxovew, év TH aAn- 
Gcia diSdoxecOa, would present no 
difficulty. Truth is found in the per- 
son of Jesus, who is the Christ: He 
is Himself the truth (John xiv 6): 
hence we can be said to ‘learn Him’, 

ad7Oea] In the older MSS no dis- 
tinction was made between dd7jOea 
and a\né@eia: so that it is possible to 
read xadds éoriv ddndeia, ev TO "Incod, 
‘as He is in truth, in Jesus’, Or re- 
taining the nominative dA7jde, and 
still making 6 ypicrds the subject, we 
may render ‘as He is truth in Jesus’. 
Of these two constructions the former 
is preferable; but neither suits the 
context so well as that which has been 
given above. 

22. drodécOa| The clause intro- 
duced by the infinitive is epexegetical 
of the general thought of the preced- 
ing sentence: ‘this is the lesson that 
ye have been taught—that ye put off’ 
etc. *AroOéca, standing in contrast 
with évdicacGa, is equivalent to the 
drexdvoaca of the parallel passage, 
Col. iii 9 f., dwrexducdpevoe Tov madaov 
dvOpwrov abv rais mpd€eow adrod, kal 
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avactpopny Tov taawv avOowmrov Tov pbeipouevov 
Kata tas ériOuulas ths dratns, Bdvaveotcbat dé Tw 
TVEUMATL TOU voos Uuwv, *Kal évdvoacba Tov KaLvov 
avOpwrov tov kata Oeov Kticbévta év Oicatocvvyn Kal 


if qn 
OcLoTynTt THs aAnOelas. 


evdugduevor tov véov, The metaphor 
is that of stripping off one garment 
to put on another. Compare also 
Rom. xili 12 droddpeba ody ra epya 
Tov oKorovs, evdvowpeba Sé Ta dma TOD 
oros. 

avactpopyyv] Comp. dvecrpadnper 
more in ii 3; and for dvaorpépeobat 
as a synonym of mepirareiy see the 
note on ii 2. 

madawy avOperov] Comp. Rom. 
vi 6 6 madaids judy GvOpwros cuve- 


aravpeOn. Tadarcs stands in contrast 
alike to xawo0s (2. new in the sense 
of fresh, and to véos (Cok-~iii 10), new 


in the sense of young. The ‘old man’ 
is here spoken of as Pdetpopuevos, in 
_ process of decay, as well as morally 
' corrupt; we need in exchange a per- 
petual renewal of youth (avaveovc6ar), 
~ as well as a fresh moral personality 
(xawds awOpemos). The interchange 
of tenses deserves attention: dzodé- 
obas...pberpopevov...avaveoda Oat...€vdv- 
cac6a. Viewed as a change of gar- 


ments the process is momentary; 
~ viewed as an altered life it is con- 
tinuous. 
"23. mvevpare tod vods] The mind 
had been devoid of true purpose (év 
pataiornt. Tod vods, v. 17), for the 
heart had been dull and dead (8:4 ry 
mepac Tis kapdias, v. 18). The spi- 
ritual principle of the mind must 
acquire a new youth, susceptible of 
spiritual impressions. The addition 
of rod voos vay indicates that the 
Apostle is speaking of the spirit in 
the individual: in itself dvaveotoda 
Té mvevpare would have been am- 
biguous in meaning. We may com- 
pare his use of rd odpa tis capkos 
avrod in speaking of the earthly 


body of our Lord, Col. i 22, ii 11. 

24. xara Gedy] ‘after God’: God 
Himself is the tvzos after which the 
new man iscreated. The allusion is to 
Gen. i 27 kar eikdva Oeod émoincey 
adrév, the language of which is more 
closely followed in Col. iii 10 rév véov 
Tov dyakawvovpevoy els ériyyoow Kar 
€lKOVA TOV KTLOQVYTOS GUTOV. 

éovorntt] For the usual distinction 
between dovrns and dixacocvvn, as 
representing respectively duty towards 
God and duty towards men (Plato, 
Philo), see Lightfoot’s note on 1 Thess. 
ii 10 dciws Kai diKxaiws (Notes on Epp. 
p. 27 f.). The combination was a 
familiar one; comp. Wisd. ix 3, Luke 
i-75. 

adn Geias| to be taken with both the 
preceding substantives, ‘in rightcous- 
ness and holiness which are of the 
truth’; not as A. V. ‘in righteousness 
and true holiness’, There is an im- 
mediate contrast with ‘the lusts of 
deceit’, xara ras émiOupias THs amarns 
®. 22; just as in v% I5 aAnOevovres 
stands in contrast with rjs mAarns. 
Truth as applied to conduct (see also 
®, 21) is a leading thought of this 
section, and gives the starting-point 
for the next. 

25—V. 2. ‘I have said that you 
must strip off the old and put on the 
new, renounce the passions of deceit 
and live the life of truth. Begin 
then by putting away lying: it is con- 


‘trary to the truth of the Body that 


one limb should play another false. 
See that anger lead not to sin; if 
you harbour it, the devil will find a 
place among you. Instead of steal- 
ing, let a man do honest work, that 
he may have the means of giving to 
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*5Aid admobguevot TO Webidos Aadcite AAHOEIAN 


oe \ n ' > an / > \ > / 
EKACTOC META TOY TAHCION AYTOY, OTL EDMEV aArAn- 


wy péArn. 


26 > ! \ ry G € ef 
®3prizecbe kai MH AmMapTanete’ O HALOS 


\ > / 2 \ Geo td ~ 2 \ VA , 
Mn ETLOVETW ETL TAPOPYLO UW VUWY, 7undé OlooTe TOTroOY 


others. Corrupt talk must give way 
to good words, which may build up 
your corporate life, words of grace in 
the truest sense: otherwise you will 
pain the Holy Spirit, the seal of your 
present unity and your future re- 
demption. The bitter temper must 
be exchanged for the sweet—for kind- 
ness and tenderheartedness and for- 
givingness. God in Christ has for- 
given you all, and you must copy 
Him, for you are His children whom 
He loves. In love you too must live, 
such love as Christ’s, which is the 
love of sacrifice’. 

25. dmoGéuevor| repeated from az- 
obécha, v. 22; but the metaphor 
of the garment is dropped, and the 
sense is now more general, not ‘put- 
ting off’ but ‘putting away’. So in 
Col. iii 8 vuvi d€ drodeoGe Kat vpeis Ta 
mavra, opyiv, «.7.A., before the meta- 
phor has been introduced by dzexédv- 
odpevor (v. 9). We cannot with pro- 
priety give the same rendering here 
and in 2%, 22, as ‘putting away’ a gar- 
ment does not in English signify put- 
ting it off. 

To Weddos] The word is suggested 
by rijs dAnOeias in the preceding verse; 
but it is used not in its more general 
sense of ‘falsehood’, but in the nar- 
rower sense of ‘ly%ng’, as is shewn 
by the next words, Comp. John viii 
44. Orav adh TO WedSos, K.7.r. 

Aadeire «.7.A.] An exact quotation 
from Zech. viii 16, except that there 
we have mpos roy for pera rod. In 
Col. iii 9 the precept pi) Wevdderde cis 
addAyAovs occurs, but without the 
reason here given, which is specially 
suggested by the thought of this 
epistle. 

26. dpyifecOe kr.d.] Ps. iv 4, LXx.; 
where we render ‘Stand in awe and 


sin not’ (but R. V. marg. has ‘Be ye 
angry’). The Hebrew means literally 
‘tremble’: so Aquila (xAoveiode): but 
it is also used of anger. 

6 jAvos k.7.A.] Grotius and others 
cite the remarkable parallel from 
Plut. de amore jfratr. 488 B eira 
puyetoOae Tovs TvOayopixovs, ot yevet 
pnOev mpoorjkovtes GANA Kowod Adyou 
peréyovres, elrore mpoaxOeiev eis howdo- 
plas im dpyis, mp 7 Tov HArvov Svvat 
ras SeEvas euBdddovres aAAnAoLs Kal 
domacapevor SvedXvovro. For the form 
of the precept compare Deut. xxiv 
15 avOnpepoy amodéces Tov pcOov 
avtov (SC. Tod mévytos), ovK émidvcerat 
6 HAuos er adré: and Evang. Petri 
§§ 2, 5, and the passages quoted by 
Dr Swete ad loc. 

mapopyicnp@| The word does not 
appear to be found outside biblical 
Greek, although sapopyifopat (pass.) 
sometimes occurs. In the Lxx. it 
always (with the exception of a 
variant in A) has an active meaning, 
‘provocation’, whereas sapofvcpos 
is used in the passive sense, ‘indigna~- 
tion’: rapopyifew and mapofvvew are 
of common occurrence and often ren- 
der the same Hebrew words. Here 
mapopyiopos is the state of feeling 
provocation, ‘erath’. Tapopyitew oe- 
curs below, vi 4. 

27. didore rorov] In Rom. xii 19 ddre 
romov TH opy7 the context (‘Vengeance 
is Mine’) shews that the meaning is 
‘make way for the Divine wrath’. 
The phrase occurs in Keclus. iv 5 7) 
dds Térov dvOpdr@ Katapacacbai ce, 
xix 17 dos réroav vp “Yipiorov (give 
room for it to work), xxxviii 12 kal 
tarp dds rérov (allow him scope). It 
is found in the later Greek writers, 
as in Plutarch, Moral. 462 B Sei Se 
pyre matfovras avrh (sc. th épyy) b- 
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TO SiaBorAw. *%6 KrA€rTwWY MNKEeTL KNErTéETW, MaNAOD 
A 7 / ~ y 
d€ KomadTw épyaCouevos Talis yepolv TO ayabby, va 
of / S / of > / \ 
EXN MeTadiWovar TH ypElav EyovTt. %7as Noyos TAMPOS 


lod / lon 
€K TOU OTOMATOS VUwY pH 
A \ | a 
ayabos mpos oikodouny Tis 


dovat rérov: but it is perhaps almost a 
Latinism: comp. locum dare (Cie. al.). 
da8cdko] There is no ground for 
interpreting this with some of the 
older commentators as meaning here 
“a slanderer’: for although the word 
is not used by St Paul outside this 
epistle and the Pastoral Hpistles, its 
sense is unmistakeable in vi. 11. 

28. 6xdérrov| The man who has 
been given to stealing, as distinguished 
from 6 xAémrns, a2 common thief, and 
also from 6 xéyras, one who has stolen 
on a particular occasion, 

komidtw k.t.A.| Compare I Cor. iv 
12 Komi@pev epyaCouevor tats idias 
xepoiv, and 1 Thess. iv. 11 épyd(ecOar 

_tais xepolv tov. On the other hand 
-we have in Rom. ii 10 and Gal. vi 10 
_ the phrase epyd¢eo@ai 76 ayaOov (which 
is to be compared with epyda¢ecOar rh 
dyopiay, frequent in the Psalms and 
found in Matt. vii 23). Here the 
combination of the two phrases gives 
an effective contrast with kdérrew. 
For the addition of idiavs see the note 
~on various readings. 

29. Xdyos carpos| ampos pri- 
marily means ‘rotten’ or ‘corrupt’: 
but in a derived sense it signifies 
‘effete, and so ‘worthless’ It is 
often joined with zadaids, which it 
approaches so nearly in meaning that 
it can even be used in a good sense of 
‘old and mellow’ wines. Ordinarily, 
however, it signifies ‘old and worn 
out’: see the passages collected by 
Wetstein on Matt. vii 18. In the 
Gospels it stands as the antithesis of 
dyaOés and xadés: Matt. vii 17 f., xii 
33, Luke vi 43, of the ‘bad’ as con- 
trasted with the ‘good’ tree and 
fruit; Matt. xiii 48 of the ‘bad’ as 


EPHES.” 


exrropeveoOw, aAra ef Tis 
xpelas, tva 86 xapW Tois 


contrasted with the ‘good’ fish (ra 
cada). In these places the word is 
used in the sense of ‘worthless’: and 
the original meaning of ‘corruptness’ 
has entirely disappeared. It does not 
follow that the word as used by St 
Paul means only ‘idle’ or ‘worthless’, 
like the fjya epyov of Matt. xii 36. 
The context requires a stronger sense; 
the sin rebuked is on a level with 
lying and stealing. If it does not go 
so far as the aicypodoyia of Col. iii 8, 
it certainly includes the popodoyia 
and evrpamehia which are appended 
to aicyporns in Hph. v 4. 

et tus ayadds] For et ris, ‘whatever’, 
comp. Phil. iv. 8. *Aya@¢s is morally 
good, in contrast to campos, and not 
merely ‘good for a purpose,’ which 
would be expressed by evderos. Com- 
pare Rom. xv 2 ékaoros qpav TO 
mAngiov dpeckéerw cis TO adyaboy mpos 
oikodouny. 

Ths xpelas| Xpeia is (1) need, (2) 
an occasion of need, (3) the matter in 
hand. For the last sense compare 
Acts vi 3 ovs kxatactjoopey emt Tis 
xpelas ravrns, and Tit. iii14. Wetstein 
quotes Plut. Pericl. 8 6 Mepixdijs rept 
Tov Adyov evrAaBIs Hy, Got del mpos TO 
Bhua Badifov nixero rois Oeois pnde 
phpya pndev exmeceiy Akovros avrov mpos 
THY mpokeievny xpelay dydppoorov. 
The meaning here is, ‘for building 
up as the matter may require’, or 
‘as need may be’. 

The Old Latin had ad aedifica- 
tionem jidei, and the bilingual MSS 
D,*G, read ricrews for xpeias. Jerome 
substituted ‘opportunitatis’ for fider’. 
Further evidence is given in the note 
on various readings. 

xapw] For xaps in respect of 
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30 \ \ lon \ > WV ed Lod 
Kal  AvTEITE TO TvEUUA TO ayLoY TOU 


Ocov, &v © éodpayicOnte eis rucpav drohuTpwTEws. 
¢ ; is , \ A ee \ \ \ \ 
"raca Tikpla Kat Ouos Kal Opyn Kal Kpavyy Kat Bra- 


/ ~ \ / / 
odnuia ap0ntw ad’ vpov ovy Tacy Kaxic, 


speech compare Col. iv 6 6 Adyos 
Vuav mavrore ev XapiTL, GAare HpTvpEevos 
(seasoned with the true ‘salt’ of 
speech), and Ool. iii 16 @dais mvevpa- 
Tikais €v xdpire k.t.A. Compare also 
the contrast between evrpameAia and 
evxapioria below in v 4; and see the 
detached note on xdpis. We cannot 
reproduce in English the play upon 
the two meanings of xdpis in this 
passage. 

30. pa) Avmetre] Compare Isa. Lxiii. 
10 mapwéuvay 76 veda TO Gytov avTod. 
On our present passage is founded 
the remarkable injunction of the 
Shepherd of Hermas in regard to 
Avan (Mand. x). The interpretation 
there given is capricious and purely 
individualistic : dpov ody awd ceavtod 
rip Adanv Kal ph ONBe TO mvetpa Td 
Gywv To €v got KarovKody...Td ‘yap 
mvevpa Tov Oeod TO Sobev eis THY TapKa 
ravTny AUmny ovx vmodéeper ovSE oTEVO- 
xepiav. evdvoa. otv tiv idapdryra, 
x.7.A. To St Paul on the contrary the 
Spirit is the bond of the corporate 
life, and that ‘grieves’ Him which 
does not tend to the ‘building-up’ of 
the Christian society. We may com- 
pare Rom. xiv 15 ef yap dia Bpdpa 
6 adeAdds cov Avmeirat, ovKérTe Kata 
aydrnv mepurareis: and Jerome on 
Hzek. xviii 7 (Vall. vy 207): ‘in euan- 
gelio quod iuxta Hebraeos Nazaraei 
legere consueuerunt inter maxima 
ponitur crimina, gui fratris sui spi- 
ritum contristauertt’. That which 
tends not to build but to cast down, 
that which grieves the brother, grieves 
the Spirit which is alike in him and 
in you. 

exppayicOnre| The whole clause is 
an echo of i 13 f. éoppayicOnre ro 
mvevpare THs émayyeNias TO ayio...es 


iver Oe 


dmoutpwow ths Tepimouoews. The | 
Spirit was the seal of the complete 
incorporation of the Gentiles. Com- 
pare further 1 Cor. xii 13 kal yap ev 
évl mvevpare mueis waves eis Ev Copa 
€BarricOnuev, etre “lovdaios etre "EXAN- 
VES, K.T.A. 

31. mxpia| The three other pas- 
sages in which this word occurs 
borrow their phraseology directly or 
indirectly from the Old Testament 
(Acts viii 23, Rom. iii 14, Heb. xii 15). 
Here the usage is genuinely Greek, 
and may be compared with Col. iii 19 
py mixpaiverOe mpds adtas. Aristotle 
in discussing various forms of anger 
says (Eth. Nic. iv 11): of pév odv 
opyitot taxéws pev opyigovrat, kal ois 
ov Sei, kat ef’ ois ov Sei, kat wadrov } 
dei- mavovra dé tayéws...o§ dé mixpot 
dvadiadvrot, kal roAdy ypdvov épyitov- 
Tat’ KaTéxouot yap TOV Ovpov, It 
appears, then, that mixpia is an em- 
bittered and resentful spirit which 
refuses reconciliation. 

Oupds x7.A.] Compare Col. iii 8 
dpyjv, Ovpdr, kaxiavy, Braopnuiay, ai- 
oxporoyiay, and see Lightfoot’s notes 
on these words. The Stoics distin- 
guished between Gvuds, the outburst 
of passion, and dpy7, the settled feel- 
ing of anger. 

kpavy7] ‘outcry’: but, here only, in 
the bad sense of clamouring against 
another. Its meaning is defined by 
its position after dpyj, and before 
Prao-pnpia (‘evil speaking’ or ‘slander- 
ing’), 

dpéjro] Compare 1 Cor. v. 2 iva 
dp67 ex pécov dav 6 To epyov rodTo 
mpagas. St Paul uses the word again 
only in t Cor. vi 15 and Ool. ii 
14. 

kaxia] ‘malice’, not ‘wickedness’: 
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O€ €is a&AArAous XPnTTO, eveTwAayXvoL, yaprCopuevor 
€ na \ \ \ la Cokin 

cauTois Kaus Kal 6 Oeds &v Xpiotad éxapicato viv. 


comp. Tit. iii 3 é€v xaxiq kat pOovo 
Oud-yovres. 

32. xpnorot x.7.A.]| The parallel 
passage, Col. iii 12, has: évdvcacée... 
omhayxva oiktipyod, xpnorérnta, Ta- 
mewoppoovryny, mpavtnta, wakpobupiar, 
dvexduevor GdAjov, Kal yxapiCdpevor 
€avTois, dy Tis TpOs TWa exn pouny: 
KaOes kal 6 Kipwos éxapicato tyiv, odte 
kat vueis. In our epistle the demand 
for humility and forbearance has been 
made before (iv 2); kindness, tender- 
ness, forgivingness are now enforced. 

evorAayxvo.] The word occurs 
again only in 1 Pet. iii 8. It is not 
found in the uxx, but occurs in the 
Prayer of Manasses (v. 7) which is one 
of the Canticles appended to the 
Greek Psalter. It is also found, with 
its substantive evomAayxvia, in the 
Testam. xvi patriarch. Wippocrates 
uses it in a literal sense of a healthy 
» condition of the omAdyyva, as he also 
uses peyaddorAayxvos of their enlarge- 
» ment by disease. Euripides, Rhes. 
192, has evomwdayxvia metaphorically 
- for ‘a stout heart’. The use of the 
word for tenderness of heart would 
thus seem to be not classical, but 
Jewish in origin, as Lightfoot suggests 
-in regard to omdayyviceoOa in his 
note on Phil. i 8. Wodvomdayyxvos 
occurs in Jas. v 11, with a variant 
modvevorrAayxvos: see Harnack’s note 
on Herm. Vis. i 3 2. 

éavrois] For the variation of the 
pronoun after the preceding eis add7- 
Nous see Lightfoot’s note on Col. iii 13 
dvexopevot GAjAev Kal xapiCopevor Eav- 
rois. ‘To the instances there cited 
should be added Luke xxiii 12 éyé- 
yovro dé gidot...per GdAjov: Tpov- 
mpxov yap év €xOpa dvres mpos avrovs, 
where the change is made for variety’s 
sake (Blass Gram. N. T. § 48, 9). 
The same reason suffices to explain 
the variation here. If éavrois is the 
more appropriate in the second place, 


it is so on account of the clause which 
follows: they among themselves must 
do jor themselves what God has done 
Jor them. 

Origen, who noted the variation, 
was led by it to interpret yapiCdpevor 
in the sense of ‘giving’ as God has 
‘given’ to us, as in Rom. viii 32 ras 
ovxt kal ov aire Ta mavra piv yxapi- 
oera; The kindness and tender- 
heartedness which we shew eds dAA7- 
ous, he says, is in fact shewn rather 
to ourselves, dia TO cvcocepovs Huas 
eivat...radra 0é éavtois yapiCpueba, boa 
kal 6 beds jpiv ev Xpiors éxapicaro. 
But the parallel in Col. iii 13, where 
éay Tis mpos Twa €xn poudny is added, 
is in itself decisive against this view. 
The Latin rendering ‘donunites... 
donauit’ lends it no support, as may 
be seen at once from Col. ii 13 ‘do- 
nantes uobis omnia delicta’, a use of 
donare which is Ciceronian. 

év Xpiora] ‘in Christ’, not ‘for 
Christ’s sake’ as in A.V. The expres- 
sion is intentionally brief and preg- 
nant. Compare 2 Cor. v 19 Oeds jv 
év Xpior@ kdopoy kataddAdcowv éavTe, 
where the omission of the definite 
articles, frequent in pointed or pro- 
verbial sayings, has the effect of pre- 
senting this as a concise summary of 
the truth (6 Adyos rs Kataddayis). 
In Ool. iii 13 we have simply o kvpios 
(or 6 Xptorés). Here however the 
mention of 6 deds enables the Apostle 
to expand his precept and to say yi- 
veoOe ov pupnral Tod Oeod k.T.d. 

éxapicaro] ‘hath forgiven’. ‘For- 
gave’ (Col. iii 13 A.V.) is an equally 
permissible rendering. It is an error 
to suppose that either is more faithful 
than the other to the sense of the 
aorist, which, unless the context 
decides otherwise, represents an in- 
definite past. 

jyiv] On the variants here and in 
v 2 see the note on various readings. 
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V. *viveo Oe ouv paper aut TOU Oeou, Ws TEKVa dyannra, 


*Kal mepiraretre év dyarn, Ka0ws Kal 0 Xpioros nrya- 
mnoev vas Kal TapédwKey EavTOV UTEp VUwY TP Oc- 


POpaN Kal OYCIAN 

Wie ee punta | Again and again 
we find in St Paul’s epistles such 
expressions as pupntal nuov (1 Thess. 
i 6), Hepnrat pov (I Cor. iv 16, xi 1). 
pupetcOa ras (2 Thess. iii 7, 9). 
Here he boldly bids his readers 
‘follow God’s example’, ‘copy God’. 
Comp. Ign. Eph. 1 ppnral dvres Geod, 
Trall. 1 cipadv ipas os eyvov piyntas 
évras Oeod. 

réxva ayannra] ‘as His beloved chil- 
dren’. The epithet leads the way to 
the further precept kat mepimareire ev 
ayarn. 

2. mapédwxev] The closest parallels 
are in © 25 Kaas Kal 6 xpioTos Tya- 
mnoev THY ExkAnciay Kal éavTov TapEedo- 
Kev virep avrhs, and Gal. ii 20 rod viod 
Tov Ocov Tov ayamnoards pe Kal Trapa- 
Sovros éaurov vrép euov. But we may 
also compare Gal. i 4 rod Sdvros éavrov 
Umep TOV GuapTiav jnuov, and in the 
Pastoral Epistles 6 Sods éavrdy avri- 
Avtpov vrep mavroy (I Tim. ii 6), és 
edwxey éavrov viwréep nuov (Tit. ii 14). 
In Rom. viii 32 the action is ascribed 
to the Father, imep judy mavrev mapé- 
dexey avréy, and in Rom. iv 25 we 
have the verb in the passive, ds mape- 
806n Sia ra waparropara judy. In 
the last two passages, as in the fre- 
quent occurrences of the word in the 
Gospels, there is probably a reference 
to Isa. lili 9, 12. It is to be noted 
that in none of these passages is any 
allusion to the idea of sacrifice added, 
as there is in the present case. 

vpov| For the variant juév see the 
note on various readings. 

mpoaopay kat Ovoiavy| These words 
are found in combination in Ps. xxxix 
(xl) 7 dvoiav kal mpooopay ovk OeAz)- 
gas (quoted in Heb. x 5, 8). Tpoc- 
dopa is very rare in the Lxx (apart 
from Kcclus.), whereas évoia is ex- 


TO bew 


eic O6cMHN €Y@AIaC. 
ceedingly common. St Paul uses zpoo- 
dopa again only in speaking of ‘the 
offering of the Gentiles’, Rom. xv. 16; 
évcia he employs again four times 
only (once of heathen sacrifices). It is 
therefore probable that here he bor- 
rows the words, half-consciously at 
least, from the Psalm. 

eis dopivy evodias] . "Ocpy is found 
in the literal sense in John xii 3. 
Otherwise it occurs only in St Paul 
and in every case in connexion with 
evodia, Which again is confined to his 
epistles. The passages are 2 Cor. ii 
14—16 thy dopiy Ths yudoews avtod 
havepodrre SC nudy év ravti tome@: drt 
Xpiorod edwodia eopev TH Oe@ ev Tois 
calopévas Kal é€v Tois amohAvpévots* 
ois pev dcop ex Oavdrov K7.A., and 
Phil. iv. 18 wemAnpapar SeEduevos mapa 
’Eragpodirey ra wap dpar, dcpiy evo- 
dias, Ovoiay Sexryy, evdpectov TS Ged, 
where the wording is closely parallel 
to that of the present passage. The 
Apostle is still employing Old Testa- 
ment language: éop7 edodias, or cis 
dopny evodias, occurs about forty times 
in the Pentateuch and four times in 
Ezekiel. The fact that he uses the 
metaphor with equal freedom of the 
preaching of the Gospel and of the 
gifts of the Philippians to himself 
should warn us against pressing it too 
strongly to a doctrinal use in the 
present passage. 

Jerome, doubtless reproducing Ori- 
gen, comments as follows: ‘Qui pro 
aliorum salute usque ad sanguinem 
contra peccatum dimivat, ita ut et 
animam suain tradat pro eis, iste 
ambulat in caritate, imitans Christum 
qui nos in tantum dilexit ut crucem 
pro salute omnium sustineret. quo- 
modo enim ille se tradidit pro nobis, 
sic et iste pro quibus potest libenter 
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*Tlopveia b€ Kal dxabapcia raoca 7 mrEovecia unde 


> / ? ~ \ 
dvouacer Ow év vty, Kabws mpérer dyiows, tal aioypo- 


\ y \ / A a 
TNS Kat uwoodoyia n EvTpaTrEALa, a OUK dviKev, a\AA 


occumbens imitabitur eum qui obla- 
tionem et hostiam in odorem suaui- 
tatis se patri tradidit, et fiet etiam 
ipse oblatio et hostia deo in odorem 
suauitatis’. So too Chrysostom: ‘Opas 
TO Umep exOpav mabeiv Ste dcop evo- 
Sias éoti, Ovoia evmpdadexros; Kav 
aroOavns, Tore fon Ovoias TodTO pun- 
cacOai éore Tov Geo. 

3—14. ‘The gross sins of lust and 
rapacity must not even be mentioned 
—for are you not numbered with 
saints? Nothing foul, nothing even 
foolish must pass your lips: let the 
grace of wit be superseded by the 
truer grace of thanksgiving. You 
know for certain that these black sins 
exclude from the kingdom. Let no 
false subtilty impose upon you: it is 
these things which bring down God’s 
wrath on the heathen world. With 
that world you can have no fellowship 
now: you are light, and not darkness 
as you were. As children of light 
you must walk, and find the fruit of 
light in all that is good and true. 
Darkness has no fruit: with its fruit- 
less works you must have no partner- 
ship: nay, you must let in the light 
and expose them—those secrets of 
unspeakable shame. Exposure by the 
light is manifestation: darkness made 
manifest is turned to light. So we 
sing: Sleeper awake, rise from the 
dead: the Christ shall dawn upon 
thee’. 

3. 7 wreoveEia] Comp. iv 19 eis 
€pyaciay dxaOapoias mdons €v meo- 
ve&ia. It is clear that wAcoveéia has in 
the Apostle’s mind some connexion 
with the class of sins which he twice 
sums up under the term dxaéapoia 
mwaca: yet it is not included, as some 
have supposed, in this class: other- 
wise we should have expected the 
order sropveia Sé xal mdeove&ia Kat 


dxaOapoia nwaca, Neither is it a sy- 
nonym for dxafapoia mwaca: for in 
Col. iii 5 (quoted below on ». 5) it 
stands even more clearly apart at the 
close of the list, being introduced by 
kal T7Hv, as here by the disjunctive 7. 

4. aicyxpdrns] occurs here only in 
the Greek bible; but in Col. iii 8 we 
have vuvi d€ dwdbecGe Kal wpeis ra 
mavta, opynv, Ovpov, Kakiav, Brachy- 
play, aiaxypodoyiay €k Tov oTdpaTos 
ULOV. 

pepodoyia| Comp. Plut. Mor. 504 B 
ovtws ov Weyerar TO mivew, el Mpoceiy 
TO Trivew TO owwrav-: add’ 7 pwpodroyia 
pedny rovet THY olvwow. 

7] The disjunctive particle sepa- 
rates evrpamedia from aicxpdrns and 
pepodoyia, which are in themselves 
obviously reprehensible. Moreover 
the isolation of evrpameAia prepares 
the way for the play upon words in 
its contrast with evyapioria. 

evtpameAia| versatility—nearly al- 
ways of speech—and so facetiousness 
and witty repartee. Aristotle regards 
it as the virtuous mean between 
scurrility and boorishness: Hth. Nic. 
ii 7 13 wept dé To 00 TO pev ev mardi, 
O pev pécos evtpdmedos Kal 7 OudOeors 
evtpamreNla, 7 O€ vrepBorT) Bopodoxia 
kal 0 €xay avriy Bapodoyos, 6 & eddci- 
Tav aypoikds tis Kal 9 e&ts ayporKia. 
In certain circumstances, however, cat 
of Bapodoxor evrpameAot mpocayopevov- 
tat os xapievres (ibid. iv 14 4); this 
does not mean that evrparedia be- 
comes a bad thing, but that the bad 
thing (Seporoyia) puts itself forward 
under the good name. Comp. &het. 
ii 12 ad fin. yap edrpamedia memat- 
Sevnevn UBpis eoriv: this is not given 
as a definition of the word: the point 
is that as youth affects d8prs, 80 evrpa- 
media, Which is a kind of ‘insolence 
within bounds’, is also a characteristic 
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of youth. Although this quick-witted 
raillery might easily be associated 
with impropriety of conversation— 
and this danger is doubtless in the 
Apostle’s mind—yet the word itself 
appears to remain free from taint. 
This may be seen, for example, by its 
frequent association with xdpis and 
its derivatives: comp. Josephus Aniig. 
xii 4 3 noOels S€ emt rH xXaGpuTe Kal 
evtparehia Tov veavioxov: Plutarch 
Mor. 52 D (of Alcibiades) pera evrpa- 
medias (Sy Kal yapitos. 

avnxev] Comp. Col. iii 18 ds dvijxer 
ev kupig, and see Lightfoot’s note, in 
which he illustrates the use of the 
imperfect in this word and in rpoojkev 
and kxadjxev (Acts xxii 22) by our own 
past tense ‘ought’ (=‘ owed’). 

evyapiotia| St Jerome’s exposition 
deserves to be given in full, as it 
throws light not only on the interpre- 
tation of the passage but also on the 
history of biblical commentary. ‘Up 
to this point, he says, ‘the Apostle 
seems to have introduced nothing 
foreign to his purpose or alien to 
the context. But in regard to what 
follows, some one may raise the ques- 
tion, What has “giving of thanks” to 
do immediately after the prohibition 
of fornication and uncleanness and 
lasciviousness and shamefulness and 
foolish speaking and jesting? If he 
was at liberty to name some one 
virtue, he might have mentioned 
“justice”, or “truth”, or “love” : though 
these also would have been somewhat 
inconsequent at this point. Perhaps 
then by “giving of thanks (gratiarum 
actio)” is meant in this place not that 
by which we give thanks to God, but 
that on account of which we are called 
grateful or ingratiating (grati siue 
gratiost) and witty (sads’) among men. 
For a Christian must not be a foolish- 
speaker and a jester: but his speech 
must be seasoned with salt, that it 
may have grace with them that hear 
it. And since it is not usual, except 
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with certain learned persons among 
the Greeks, to use the word evxapiria 
[the editions give evyapioria] as dis- 
tinguished from eucharistia, i.e. to 
distinguish between gratiosum esse 
and agere gratias, I suppose that the 
Apostle, a Hebrew of the Hebrews, 
used the current word and intended 
to hint at his own meaning in the 
signification of the other word: and 
this the rather, because with the 
Hebrews gratiosus and gratias agens 
are expressed, as they tell us, by one 
and the same word. Hence in Pro- 
verbs (xi 16): yur evxdpioros éyeiper 
api So€av, mulier grata suscitat 
uiro gloriam, where it stands for 
gratiosa. We should appear to be 
doing violence to the Scripture in 
thus daring to interpret muler 
gratias agens as mulier gratiosa, 
were it not that the other editions 
agree with us: for Aquila and Theo- 
dotion and Symmachus have so ren- 
dered it, viz. yuv) xadpiros, mulier 
gratiosa, and not evydpioros, which 
refers to the “giving of thanks”. 
Thus far St Jerome. But whence 
this subtle feeling for Greek, this apt 
quotation from the Greek bible, this 
appeal to various translators instead 
of to the ‘ Hebrew verity’? We have 
the answer in an extract from Origen’s 
Commentary, happily preserved in 
Cramer’s Catena: Ovx dvijxe d€ ois 
dyious ovdé arn [Sc. evrpamedial, dAAa 
Ha\Xov 7 €v race mpods Oedv edyapioTtias 
youv evyaptotia Kad” Hy evdyapicrous 
kal xaplevrds twas dapyev+ jpwpodoyor 
pev ovv Kal evrpdmedov od det eivat, 
edxapioroy Sé kal yapievra. Kal emer 
dovynbés eott Td eimeiv ‘GAXA GdAov 
evyapiria’ (ste legendum : ed. evxapt- 
oria), Taxa avtl rovtov expjoato TH ew 
@ddov Kemméry AéEer Kal etmev ‘addrd 
padXov edyapiotia’. Kal prmore og 
éoTt TO dvduate Tis evdyapictias Kat 
Tod evxapiotov Tots do “EGpaiwv 
xpioda dytt ths edyapirias (ed. edya- 
piotias) kat edyapirov, k.r.r. He then 
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proceeds to cite the uxx and other 
versions of Prov. xi 16. St Jerome’s 
comment is thus fully accounted for, 
and we are able to see how closely he 
followed Origen, his indebtedness to 
whom he expresses in his preface. 
Since this note was written my friend 
Mr J. A. F. Gregg has examined the 
Paris ms of the Catena, and found 
that in both places it gives the word 
evxapitia. This word indeed appears 
to have no substantial existence and 
to be a mere conjecture on the part 
of Origen. 

We cannot suppose that St Paul 
meant anything but ‘thanksgiving’ by 
evxaptoria. But he was led to his 
choice of the word by the double 
meaning which certainly belongs to 
the adjective evydpicros (comp., for 
example, Xenoph. Cyrop. ii 2 1 «v- 
Xaptororarot Adyou). See the note on 
lv 29 wa 56 xdpw Tois dkovovow. 

5. lore ywodoxorres] This appears 
to be a Hebraism for ‘ye know of a 
- surety’. The reduplication with the 
infinitive absolute (Y7h yo) and the 


like) occurs 14 times in the Old 
Testament. The txx generally render 
it by yvovres yudcecbe, etc. Some- 
. times the reduplication is simply 
neglected. In 1 Sam. xx 3, however, 
we find ywackov oidey, and in Jer. 
xlix (xlii) 22 the actual phrase tore 
ywookorrTes ére occurs in several MSS 
sub astertsco, being a Hexaplaric 
reading which in the margin of Codex 
Marchalianus is assigned to Symma- 
chus. 

mdeovexrns| See the notes on 2%. 3 
and iv 19; and compare Col. iii. 5 
mopvetav, axabapoiav, aos, émOvpiav 
Kakny, Kal THY mAcoveElay Aris early 
eid@AoAarpia. In the New Testament 
the verb meovexreiy is confined to 
two of St Paul’s epistles: it regularly 
means ‘to defraud’, 2 Cor. ii. 11 (va 
pi) mreoverrnOadpev vd Tod Sarava), 


vii 2, xii 17 f. In 1 Thess. iv 6 it is 
used in connexion with the sin of 
impurity, ro py UmepBaivew kal m)eo- 
vektely ev TH mpdypare tov adeAdor 
avros. Certain forms of impurity 
involve an offence against the rights 
of others (‘thou shalt not covet thy 
neighbour's wife’). Accordingly m\co- 
veia occurs in close proximity to sins 
of impurity in several passages. The 
context in such cases gives a colour 
to the word; but it does not appear 
that mAeoveEia can be independently 
used in the sense of fleshly concu- 
piscence. The chief passages, besides 
those which have been cited above, 
are 1 Cor. v 9 ff. éypawa piv ev rH 
emusToAn py ovvavaulyyvaba mopvors, 
ov mavras Tois mépvois Tov Kdapou 
TovTov i) Tois mAeovertas Kal adpmatw 
 eiSwdodadrpats, émel @peirere Apa €k 
Tov Kocpov e&eAdciv. viv dé eypapa 
vpiv pu) cvvavaplyvva ba edy Tis adeAbos 
dvopatopevos 7 Topvos 7) mAeovétns Hf 
eidw@AoAdrpys 7) Aoidopos 7 eOvcos 7 
dpraf, TS Towtrm pyde cuvecOiety: 
vi 9 f. # ovK otdare Ore GdiKor Oeod 
Bacrelay od KAnpovopnoovew; pn mAa- 
vaobe* ovtre mopvot ovre eidwAoAarpat 
ovTE polyol ovTE padakol ovTe apoevo- 
Kotrat ovTE KA€mTaL OUTE TAEOVEKTAL, OU 
péOucot, ov Noldopot, ovx dpmayes Bact- 
Aelav Geod KAnpovounoovow, In the 
former passage mAcovéxracs comes in 
somewhat suddenly when mrépvois alone 
has been the starting-point of the 
discussion; but the addition xai dp- 
naéw shews that the ground of the 
discussion is being extended. The 
latter passage recurs largely to the 
language of the former. Fora further 
investigation of mAcovegia, and for its 
connexion with eidSwAocdarpia, see 
Lightfoot’s notes on Col. iii 5. 

Tod xpiorod Kal deot] The article 
is sometimes prefixed to the first only 
of a series of nearly related terms: 
compare ii 20 emi TG Gepedio trav 
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€ > > / a / 
Sundels Uuas amaTaTw Kevois NOYyots, 


lo » € \ la m2 \ \ € \ 
dia Tavra yap EpNET AL n Opyn TOU Oeot émt Tous vious 


is 2 / 
TS ameias. 


S: / a 8s 
7un ovv yiverOe cuvpeToxo. aiTwv: “NTE 


/ lal \ lod / € / \ 
yao mote oKOTOS, vu dé dws év KUpi@” ws TEKYA PwToS 


os \ las \ / > 
TEepiTarElTEe’ 90 yao Kap7ros TOU PwTOS Ev TATH ayabw- 


hd / Wf 
ouvn Kal Sucaiocuvn Kal adAnOela’ *°doKiuaCovtes Th ExT 
‘ 


los / \ \ a a hy, 
EVAPET TOY TH KUPi’ “Kal fn TUVKOLYWYELTE Tots EpryotS 


~ > ~ / los \ \ > / 
Tois akaprrois Tov oKOTOUS, MaANov O€ Kal EdEYXETE, 


dmooToAa@y Kat mpodytay, iii 12 TH 
mappnoiav kal mpocaywyny, iii 18 ri To 
mAadTos Kal pijkos Kal U os kal Babos. 

6. Kevois Néyos| The only parallel 
is a close one; Col. ii 8 d:d...xcevas 
amarns. Kevds when used of speech 
is practically equivalent to Wevdzjs: 
comp. Didaché 2 ovk gatas o éyos 
gov wWevdys, ov Kevds, GAAG pepecTo- 
pévos mpaéer: also Arist. Lth. Nic. ii 
7 I kevorepor (Adyor) as opposed to 
anOworepor: Galen de dif. puls. iii 6 
(Kuhn viii 672) otrws ody kal rovs 
Noyous eviore wevdeis dvopafovcr Kevous. 

7. ovvpéroxot| This compound and 
ouvkoweveire IN Y% II may be con- 
trasted with the three compounds 
ouvkAnpovopa, cUvTMpa, Cuvpéroxa, by 
which the Apostle emphasised their 
entry into the new fellowship (iii 6). 

9. ayabwoivn| Comp. Rom. xv. 14, 
Gal. v 22, 2 Thess, i 11. It repre- 
sents the kindlier, as Sccacoovvn repre- 
sents the sterner element in the ideal 
character: comp. Rom. v 7. 

10. Soxiagovres k.7.A.] Comp. Rom. 
Xli 2 els To Soxiacer dpas Ti Td O€Anna 
tod Ocot, rd ayaboyv Kal evapeoroy Kal 
réhecov: and Col, iii 20 rovro yap 
evdpeorov eoriv ev kupio. For the use of 
evapeoros and its adverb in inscriptions 
see Deissmann Neue Bibelst. p. 42. 

Il. €Aéyxere] The ordinary mean- 
ing of éA¢yxew in the New Testament 
is ‘to reprove’, in the sense of ‘to 
rebuke’, But in the only other pas- 
sage in which the word occurs in 
St Paul’s writings (apart from the 
Pastoral Epistles) reproof in words is 


clearly out of place: 1 Cor. xiv 24 
cay S€ mavres mpopytevaor, eicéhOy SE 
tis amiotos 7 idwrTns, eA€yxeTat vrd 
mavT@v, dvakpiverae two TavT@Y, TA 
Kpumta ths Kapdias adtov davepa yive- 
tat, where the verb eAéyyeew Seems to 
suggest the explanatory sentence ra 
kpumrd...pavepa yiverat. So in our 
present passage éA¢yxere is immedi- 
ately followed by ra yap xpupdj ywo- 
peva, and subsequently we have ra 
d€ mavra eAeyxoueva Vd TOD Hards 
davepovra. Accordingly it is best to 
interpret the word in the sense of ‘to 
expose’; a meaning which it likewise 
has in John iii 20 puoe? ro has kal 
ovK EpyeTar Tpds TO Pas, iva put) EheyxXOH 
Ta €pya avrov (contrast wa havepwdA 
in the next verse). This signification 
is illustrated by Wetstein from Arte- 
midorus ii 36 7Avos dd Svoews €Eava- 
TéANoy TA KpUTTa EhéyxXeEt THY NeANOevar 
Soxovvrwy, and also from the lexico- 
graphers. 

With this interpretation we give 
unity to the whole passage. The 
contrast throughout is between light 
and darkness. First we have, as the 
result of the light, that testing which 
issues in the approval of the good 
(Soxiwagew) 3 secondly, as the result 
of the meeting of the light with the 
darkness, that testing which issues in 
the exposure of the evil (€Aéyyew). 
And then, since éA¢yyeoOac and dave- 
povo@a are appropriate respectively 
to the evil and the good (as in John 
iii 20, quoted above), the transforma- 
tion of the one into the other is 
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BD) \ \ ~ / eS 5) lo & 
Ta yao Kpupy yivoueva vm’ avT@v aioypov éotw Kat 
/ 5 \ \ / té Loin ys 

Neyew Bra O€ TavTa éNey XOMEVA VITO TOU pwros pave- 
~ -~ \ \ / Lad 

povral, Tav yap TO pavepoumevoy Has éariv. 4510 rérvyeEt 


"Eyeipe, 6 kabevowv, 


\ / qn a 
Kal advacTa &€k TWY VEKpOV, 


\ > / 
Kal Erripavo-et 


marked by the change of the verbs: 
eeyxoueva...pavepodtat...td cavepov- 
pevov Pas eoriv. 

12. aicxpdv éorw kai Aéyew] The 
order of the sentence deserves atten- 
tion: ra yap kpupy ywopueva stands 
closely connected with ¢Aéyxere, and 
forms a special interpretation of ra 
epya tov oxorovs: whereas aicypoy 
éoTw kat déyer means simply that 
they are ‘unspeakably shameful’. 

13. ta O€ wavra] This might be 
taken to mean ‘but all these things’, 
namely ra xpupy ywoueva im adrar. 
It seems however more in St Paul’s 
manner to interpret ra mdvra as ‘all 
things’, and to regard the article as 
linking together the individual ele- 
ments (zdvra) and presenting them as 
awhole. The statement accordingly is 
universal in its reference. All things 
when they come to be tested by the 
light cease to be obscure and become 
manifest. 

chavepovpevoy] *‘Omne enim quod 
manifestatur lumen est’, Vulg. To 
render with the Authorised Version 
‘for whatsoever doth make manifest is 
light’ is to do violence to the Greek 
(for there is no example in the New 
Testament of the middle voice of 
gavepoiv), and to offer a truism which 
adds nothing to the meaning of the 
passage. In St Paul’s mind ‘to be- 
come manifest ’means to cease to be 
darkness, and to be a partaker of the 
very nature of light: ‘for everything 
that becomes manifest islight’. Thus 
the Apostle has described a process 
~ by which darkness itself is transformed 
into light. The process had been 


Tol O Xplor os. 


realised in those to whom he wrote: 
ire ydp wore okdros, viv dé pas (v. 8). 

14. 61d Aéyec}] Comp. iv. 8. Seve- 
rian (Cramer’s Catena ad loc.), after 
saying that the passage is not to be 
found in the canonical writings, adds: 
xdpicpa iv Tore Kal mpocevxijs kal 
akpay vmoBaddovtos Tod mvevparos, 
Kadds eyes €v tH mpos KopwOiovs* 
"Exaotos tpav wahwov exes, mporevyny 
exet...d7Aov ody Stu ev Evi TovT@y TOY 
TVEvpATKOY Waluav roe mporevyav 
éxetro TodTO O éuynpdvevoev. The at- 
tempts to assign the quotation to an 
apocryphal writing are probably mere 
guesses. 

eripavoe:| For the variants ém- 
Watoes and erupaioes see the note 
on various readings. 

15—33. ‘Be very careful, then, of 
your conduct. By a true wisdom you 
may ransom the time from its evil 
bondage. Cast away folly: under- 
stand the Lord’s will. Let drunken- 
ness, and the moral ruin that it brings, 
be exchanged for that true fulness 
which is the Spirit’s work, and which 
finds glad expression in the spiritual 
songs of a perpetual thanksgiving ; in 
a life of enthusiastic gratitude to the 
common Father, and yet a life of 
solemn order, where each knows and 
keeps his place under the restraining 
awe of Christ. The wife, for example, 
has her husband for her head, as the 
Church has Christ, the Saviour of His 
Body: she must accordingly obey her 
protector. So too the husband’s pat- 
tern of love is Christ’s love for the 
Church, for which He gave up Him- 
self: and wherefore? To hallow His 
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> lo co ~ \ e 
SBrérere ovv akpiBws WwsS TepiTaTEITE, [ WS 

2 € / > / we! / 
a&copor ahr ws copol, * €EaryopaCouevor TOV KQlooV, 


Bride by a sacramental cleansing, to 
present her to Himself in the glory 
of a perfect beauty, with no spot of 
disfigurement, no wrinkle of age. But 
Christ's Bride is also Christ’s Body : 
~ and the husband must love his wife 
as being his own body. Who hates 
his own flesh? Who does not feed 
and tend it? So isit with Christ and 
the Church: for we are the limbs of 
His Body. Is it not written of 
marriage, that the two shall be one 
flesh? Great is the hidden meaning 
of those words. I declare them to be 
true of Christ and the Church: your 
part is to realise their truth in your 
respective spheres: as the fear of 
Christ is met by Christ’s love, so let 
the wife fear, and the husband love’. 

15. BAemere] St Paul frequently 
uses BAéev in the sense of ‘to take 
heed’: (1) with the accusative, as in 
Col, iv. 17 Brémre tiv dSiaxoviav (look to, 
consider), Phil. iii 2 rods kvvas x.r.A. 
(beware of); (2) with ta or py, fre- 
quently ; (3) with més, here and in 
t Cor. iii 10 &kaoros 5é Bderérw was 
émotxodouet. Here only we have the 
addition of dxpiBas,—‘take careful 
heed’. On the variant més dxpiBds 
see the note on various readings. 

mepurareire] The repetition of this 
word takes us back to v. 8 és réxva 
orods mepirareire. The particle odv 
isresumptive. The metaphor of dark- 
ness and light is dropped, and the 
contrast is now between a@codo: and 
cool. 

16. é&ayopa¢duevor] Comp. Col. iv 
5 ev codia mepinareite mpos tods ea, 
Tov Katpov eayopaouevot. ~Ayopacew 
is used of persons by St Paul only in 
the phrase ryopacénre tinjs, 1 Cor. vi 
20, vii 23, in each case the metaphor 
being of purchase énto servitude. So 
we have in 2 Pet. ii 1 rov dyopacavra 
avrovs Seomdrnv. It is used of the 
redeemed in the Apocalypse, v 9, 


X1VIS ts * eéayopdtew is only used by 
St Paul, and in the two other places 
in which it occurs it has the meaning 
of ‘buying out’ or ‘away from’: Gal. 
iii 13 Xpuoros yas eEnyopacey ex TIS 
katdpas, iv. 5 wa Tovs vd vomov eSayo- 
paoyn. This meaning of ‘ransoming, 
redeeming’ is found in other writers. , 

There seems to be no authority for 
interpreting the word, like ovvayopa- 
(ew and ovvaveicba, as ‘to buy up’ 
(coemere). Polyb. iii 42 2 is cited as 
an example, é&nyopace map’ adray Td 
Te povoévAa mAoia mavtra (Hannibal 
bought all the boats of the natives in 
order to cross the Rhone); but the 
sense of ‘buying up’ is given by the 
addition of mavyra, and the verb itself 
both there and in Plut. Crass. 2 need 
mean no more than ‘to buy’. In 
Mart. Polyc. 2 we have the middle 
voice as here, but in the sense of 
‘buying off’ (comp. the use of e&wvei- 
oOa and éxmpiacOa), dia pias Spas 
THY aidviov Kdhacw eEayopatopevot. 

A close verbal parallel is Dan. ii 8 
oida dre Karpov vpeis eEayopatere, ‘1 
know ofa certainty that ye would gain 
the time’ (Aram. }331 JAIN NIV 1), 
but this meaning is not applicable to 
our passage. * The Apostle appears to 
be urging his readers to claim the 
present for the best uses. It has got, 
so to speak, into wrong hands—‘ the 
days are evil days’—they must pur- 
chase it out of them for themselves, 
Accordingly the most literal transla- 
tion would seem to be the best, ‘7¢- 
deeming the time’; but not in the 
sense of making up for lost time, as 
in the words ‘Redeem thy misspent 
time that’s past’. 

tov kapdv] A distinction is often 
to be clearly marked between xpovos 
as ‘time’ generally, and xa:pds ‘ the 
fitting period or moment for a par- 
ticular action’. But xaipds is by no 
means limited to this latter sense. 


V 17, 18] 


lg / > 
OTL ai nuépar Tovnpal eiow. 
f \ / 12 \ / a 
adpoves, GANA cuviere TL TO GEAnua Tov Kupiou’ 
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Sia TouTO pn yiverOe 


\ 
Beat 


‘ , ” ec a / \ 
MH MeOYCKECOE OING, EY w EoTLY aowTla, a\Aa 7TAN- 


Thus in St Paul we have 6 viv xarpds, 
Rom. iii 26, viii 18 (ra raéjpara tod 
viv karpov), xi 5: and 6 xaipds alone, 
for the time that now is, or that still 
is left, Rom. xiii 11 eiSéres roy Karpdr, 
dre dpa Hy vpas €& Unvov eyepOqvat, 
I Cor. vii 29 6 Kaipos cuveotadpévos 
eotiv. See also Gal. vi 10 os Karpov 
€xopuev, Which Lightfoot takes to mean 
‘as we have opportunity’; but he 
allows that ‘there is no objection to 
rendering it “while we have time”, 
and compares Ignat. Smyrn. 9 és éru 
katpov €xouev, and [2 Clem.] 8, 9. 

movnpat] Compare vi 13 avriorivac 
€v Th jpepa TH movnpa, and Gal. i 4 
€K TOD aidvos Tov éveaTeTos Tovnpot. 
Though ‘the days are evil’, they are 
capable in some degree at least of 
transformation: the time may be 
rescued. So Origen interprets the 
whole passage: ofovel éavrois Toy Kat- 
_ poy avotpeva, e¢xovra os mpos Tov 
avOpadrwov Bioy movnpas juépas. dre 
ovy els te S€ov Tov Kaipov KatavanioKo- 
pev, dvnoapeba atrov kal dvrnyoparapey 
éavTois Gomepel mempapevoy TH TAY dv- 
Opeérey xakia...cEayopatopevor S€ Tov 
. Katpov dvTa év nuépats Trovnpais, otovel 
petarovodpev Tas movnpas nyépas eis 
dyabas, x.7.A.  Severian’s comment 
(also in Cramer’s Catena) is similar: 6 
eEayopatopmevos tov aAdérptov Soddov 
éfayopdterat kal kra@rat avtdy. érrel ody 
6 Katpos 6 mapav Sovdcver Tots Trovnpots, 
e€ayopdacacbe alrév, ote KaTaypnoa- 
cba aire mpos evoeBetar. 

17. ovviere x.tA.] Comp. 2 I0 
Soxipatovres x.7.A. For the variant 
cumévres see the note on various 
readings. 

18. pt weOdoxecbe oive| So Prov. 
xxiii 31 (Lxx only), according to the 
reading of A. B has év oivois, & oivors. 
We might hesitate to accept the 
reading of A, regarding it as an 


assimilation to the text of our passage, 
but that Origen confirms it (Tisch. 
Not. Cod. Sin. p. 107). As the words 
ev oivors occur in the preceding verse, 
the change in B is probably due to a 
desire for uniformity. 

dowtia] Comp. Tit. i 6 réxva eyo 
TioTa, pa) ev KaTnyopia dowtias 7) ay- 
umorakta, I Pet. iv 4 pa ouvrpexovray 
Dpav eis THY aUTHY THs dowTias dvaxuoL. 
The adverb is used in Luke xv 13 
Oveckopmicev THY ovolay avtov av 
doores (comp. %. 30 6 Katrapayéy cov 
Tov Biov pera mopyar). 

mAnpova de ev mvedvpati] Thesequence 
of thought appears to be this: Be 
not drunk with wine, but find your 
fulness through a higher instrumen- 
tality, or in a higher sphere. If the 
preposition marks the instrumentality, 
then zvedpa signifies the Holy Spirit: 
if it marks the sphere, mvedua might 
still mean the Holy Spirit, but it 
would be more natural to explain it 
of spirit generally (as opposed to 
flesh) or of the human spirit. In the 
three other places in which we find év 
mvevpare in this epistle there is a like 
ambiguity: ii 22 ovvoxodopeicde <is 
KaTOLKnTNpLov TOV Oeod ev mvEevpatt, iil 5 
drexarvpOn Tois ayios dmoorédos ad- 
Tov Kal mpodyras ev mvedpari, Vi 18 
mpowevxXomevoe ev mravTl Kaip@ év mvev- 
part, In every case it appears on the 
whole best to interpret the phrase as 
referring to the Holy Spirit : and the 
interpretation is confirmed when we 
observe the freedom with which the 
Apostle uses the preposition in in- 
stances which are free from ambi- 
guity; as 1 Cor. xii 3 év mvedpare Ocod 
hardy, 13 év Evi mvevpare €Banric Onper, 
Rom. xv 16 mpooopa...nyracpevn €v 
mvevpatt cyio: compare also Rom. xiv 
17, where there is a contrast some- 
what resembling that of our text, od 
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povobe év mvevuatt, AadoovTes EavToIs Yadpoots Kal 
Yuvows Kal Boats mvevparicais, gdovTes Kal \adXAovTes 
TH Kapdia VuwY TH kup, eux apie TOUVTES mdvToTE 
Umep TavTwY éV OVOMATL TOU Kuptou neav Inoov X pio Tov 
T@ Oe@ Kal TaTpl, *VTOTAaTTOMEVOL adAnros év Pow 


Xpir Tov. 


yap eorw } Bactreia Tov Geod Bpaors 
Kat moows, GAAa duxaoovvn Kal elpyvy 
kal yapa ey mvevpare aylo. 

If then we adopt the interpretation, 
‘Let your fulness be that which comes 
through the Holy Spirit’, how are we 
to render the words in English? The 
familiar rendering ‘ Be jilled with the 
Spirit’ suggests at first sight that the 
injunction means ‘ Become full of the 
Holy Spirit. Such an injunction 
however has no parallel: had this 
been the Apostle’s meaning he would 
almost certainly have used the geni- 
tive (comp. e.g. Acts ii 13 yAevKous 
pepeoctopevo. ciciv): and he would 
probably have cast his precept into 
the form of an exhortation to pray 
that such fulness might be granted. 
Nevertheless this rendering, though 
not strictly accurate, suffices to bring 
out the general sense of the passage, 
inasmuch as it is difficult. to distin- 
guish between the fulness which 
comes through the Spirit, and the 
fulness which consists in being full of 
the Spirit: the Holy Spirit being at 
once the Inspirer and the Inspiration. 
We may therefore retain it in view 
of the harshness of such substitutes 
as ‘Be filled in the Spirit’ or ‘by the 
Spirit’. 

19. Aadodvres K.7.A.] Comp. Col. iii 
16 diWacKovres Kal vouderodvres Eavtods 
Wadpois, Uuvows, @dais mvevpatixais ev 
xapirt, ddovres ev rais kapdias Judy TO 
ded. See Lightfoot’s notes on that 
passage: ‘while the leading idea of 
Wadpos is a musical accompaniment, 
and that of dpuros praise to God, 31 
is the general word for a song’. 


lat rs y / ¢ =~ 
Ai qyuvaixes, Tos ilo dvopacw ws TH 


Accordingly the defining epithet mvev- 
partxais is reserved for this last word 
in both places. On the variants in 
this verse see the note on various 
readings. 

20. evyapiotovvres «.t.A.] So in 
Col. iii 17 Kal waGv 6 te ey mowTe ev 
oy@ 7) ev epyo, mavra év dydpatt 
Kupiov “Incov, evyapiotodvtes TO Oe@ 
matpt d¢ avrod. Compare I Thess. v 
16 mavrore yaipere, adiadcintws Tpowed= 
xeobe, ev marti evyapioreire. 

22. Al yuvaixes x.r.A.] As a matter 
of construction this clause depends on 
the preceding participle: ‘submitting 
yourselves one to another in the fear 
of Christ: wives, unto your own hus- 
bands, as unto the Lord’. Ai yuvaikes 
accordingly stands for the vocative, 
as in Col. iii 18, ai yuvatxes, vrorac- 
oeobe trois avdpdow, ws avixev ev Kupig: 
compare the vocatives of dvdpes, Ta 
réxva, etc. lower down in the present 
passage, vi 1, 4 f, 9. When this 
section was read independently of the 
preceding verses, it became necessary 
to introduce a verb; and this is 
probably the cause of the insertion 
of vroracoea Ge or vrotaccécbwcar in 
most of the texts: see the note on 
various readings, 

idiots] The parallel in Col, iii 18 
shews that this word may be inserted 
or omitted with indifference where 
the context makes the ineaning clear. 
So we find idfacs with yepoiv in 1 Cor. 
iv 12; but not according to the 
best text, in Eph. iv 28, 1 Thess. 
iv 11. It was often added by scribes, 
in accordance with the later prefer- 
ence for fulness of expression. 


+ kom 


Peay, 
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7 e/ ie A > \ fn 
Kuplw, Bote avnp éoTw Kepadn Tis yuvaikos ws Kal oO 


\ \ lod > i > N \ cal / 
XplaTos Kehadry Ts ExkAno las, av’TOS TWTHO TOU TwWMa- 


> \ € > / / a a 
Tos. “arAra ws 7 ExkAnTla VTOTATOETAL TH YPLTTS, 


</ \ € ~ a / 
OUTWS Kal al yuvaikes Tots avdpacw év TavTi. 


3 @e 


, cal \ ca 
avopes, dyaratTe Tas yuvatkas, Kabds Kal 6 yploros 


> Uj x > / \ c3 \ 
nyamnoey Thy EKKAnolay Kal €auvTOV TapeowKeEV U7TrEp 


> = Dox v4 > \ Q Vf / qn r ~ 
QUTNS, ova QUTYV aylacny Kabapioas Tw AouvTe@ TOU 


23. avnp| The definite article (6) is 
absent in the best text: ‘a husband 
is head of his wife’, or, more idiom- 
atically in English, ‘the husband is 
the head of the wife’. The article 
with yuvaxcs defines its relation to 
amp. So in 1 Cor. xi 3 xepad7 dé 
yuvakos 6 avyp, ‘a woman’s head is 
her husband’, it defines the relation 
of avnp to the preceding yuvaikos. 

avros owtyp}| On the variant xai 
avrés estw catyp see the note on 
various readings. The true text in- 
dicates the special reason why the 
Apostle here speaks of Christ as the 
Head. He will not however enlarge 


_ on the subject, but returns, with d\Aq, 


to the matter in hand. 


24. adda os} In order to retain 
for adda its full adversative force 
many commentators interpret the 
preceding words, avros gwrip Tov 


= gaparos, as intended to enhance the 


headship of Christ, as being vastly 
superior to that of the husband: so 
that the connexion would be, ‘but 
notwithstanding this difference’, etc. 
The interpretation adopted in the 
exposition saves us from the neces- 
sity of putting this strain upon the 
Apostle’s language. As in several 
other places, aAAd is used to fix the 
attention on the special point of 
immediate interest: comp. I Cor. xii 
24, 2 Cor. iii 14, viii 7, Gal. iv 23, 29: 
if this is not strictly ‘the resumptive 


- use?’ of ddAd, it isakin to it. The use 


of adv at the end of this section 
(2. 33) is closely parallel. 
25. Of dvdpes «.7.A.] So in Col. iii 


19 of avdpes, dyamate Tas ‘yuvaikas Kat 
LA) mikpaiveoOe mpos adras. 

26. ayidon kabapicas| ‘Cleanse and 
sanctify’ is the order of thought, as 
in 1 Cor. vi If ddd dredovcacbe, 
AAG ryiaoOnre : cleanse from the old, 
and consecrate to the new. But in 
time the two are coincident. It was 
no doubt the desire to keep xaOapicas 
closely with 76 Nourpé «.7.A. that led 
to the rendering of the Authorised 
Version, ‘sanctify and cleanse’. To 
render xaapicas ‘having cleansed’ 
would be to introduce a distinction 
in point of time: we must therefore 
say ‘cleansing’ (or ‘by cleansing’). 

For the ritual sense of xadapi¢a, 
see Deissmann (Neue Bibelst. pp. 
43 f.), who cites CZA mI 74 kadapi- 
(eat (sic) dé dao o(k)dpdav Kall xor- 
péay] Kali yuvaikds], Aovoapevous dé 
karaképaka avOnpuepov ell omoped leo Oa. 

T@ Aovtp@] Three allied words must 
be distinguished: (1) Aovrpoy ‘the 
water for washing’, or ‘the washing’ 
itself; (2) Nouvtpav, ‘the place of wash- 
ing’; (3) Aournp, ‘the vessel for wash- 
ing’, ‘the laver’, Each of these may 
in English be designated as ‘the bath’. 
We may take as illustrations of (1) 
and (2) Plutarch, vita Alexandri 23 
karadvoas S€ Kal tpemopevos mpds Aov- 
Tpov 7) Grerupa, and Sympos. p. 734 B, 
where after speaking of 7 epi ra 
Aourpa moAumadea he relates that 
’"AréEavdpos pev 6 Baoreds ev TO 
hovrpau mupértov exadevdev. In the 
Lxx (1) and (3) are found: Aouryp is 
used for ‘a laver’ 16 times: Aourpdv 
represents $1) in Cant. iv 2, vi 6 
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(of sheep coming up ‘from the wash- 
ing’), and occurs in Sir. xxxi (xxxiv) 
30 BamriCopevos amd vexpod kal maw 
amropevos avrov, Ti apednoer TO ovTpe 
avrov; In Ps, lix (Ix) 10, evii (cviii) 
10 ST] VD ‘my washpot’ is rendered. 
by Aquila A¢Bns Aouvrpod pov (the Lxx 
has A€Bys ris €Amidos pov). The Latin 
versions maintain the distinction by 
the use of labrum for ‘laver’ (in the 
Pentateuch: olla, etc. elsewhere), and 
of dawacrum for ‘washing’ in Canticles. 
In Ps. lix (Ix) 10 Jerome’s version has 
olla lauacri: in Sirach Cyprian and 
the Vulgate have dauatio, but Au- 
gustine thrice gives lawacrum. 

For patristic references confirming 
the meaning of ‘ washing’ for Aourpor, 
see Clem. Alex. Paed. iii 9 46, Dion. 
Alex. ep. xiii ad fin., Hpiph. eapos. 
fid. 21, Dind. m1 583; and contrast 
Hippol. [?] ed. Bonwetsch-Achelis 1 
pt 2, p. 262 pera rHv THs KoAvpBHOpas 
avayévynow. 

The only other passage in the New 
Testament where Aovtpdy occurs is 
Tit. ii 5 €cwoey nuas dia Rovrpod 
madwyeveoias kal dvaxawodcews mvev- 
patos ayiov. Both there and here the 
Authorised Version correctly renders 
it ‘the washing’: ‘the bath’ would not 
be incorrect, though somewhat am- 
biguous: ‘the laver’ is incorrect, 
and has probably been suggested by 
the Latin ‘Zawacro’, which has been 
misunderstood. 

ev pnpatt] In the New Testament 
pjua represents the various uses of 
the Hebrew 127, (1) A spoken word 
of any kind, as in Matt. xii 36 pia 
dpyov. (2) A matter, as in Luke i 37 
ovK advvarnoe: mapa Tov Oeod may Phua, 
‘nothing shall be too hard for God’ 
(where zapa rod reproduces a Hebrew 
idiom, the passage being based on 
Gen. xviii 14 pu) advvatnoe: mapa Tod 
Geod [the true reading, supported by 
the old Latin, not mapa ré ed] 
pypa;), and Luke ii 15 76 pipa rodro 
To yeyovds. (3) Ina solemn sense, as 


when ‘the word of God’ comes to a 
prophet, Luke iii 2 eyévero pjya Geod 
ém “Iodynv: comp. pyya Geod in this 
epistle, vi 17. It is also used more 
specially (4) of the Christian teaching, 
as in 1 Pet. i 25 (from Isa. xl 8) ro dé 
phya kupiov pever eis Tov aidva* TOUTO 
dé éotw TO phpa Td evayyeduc dev eis 
dpas, and Heb. vi 5 xadov yevoapévous 
Gcod pia. The most remarkable 
passage is Rom. x 8 ff, where, after 
quoting Deut. xxx 14 éyy’s gov rd 
pia éotw, év ro oropati cov kal év 
Ty Kapoia cov, the Apostle continues 
Tour éorw To pia Tis wiotews 0 
Knpvocouer. OTe e€av oporoynons TO 
pipa é€v T@ ordpari cov bru KYPIOS 
IHSOYS, xal morevons x.7.A. Here 
TO pypya stands on the one hand for 
the Christian teaching (comp. %. 17 
dua pyuaros Xpicrov), and on the other 
for the Christian confession which 
leads to salvation. With this must 
be compared 1 Cor. xii. 3, where the 
same confession appears as a kind of 
formula, and is sharply contrasted 
with a counter-formula ANAGEMA 
IHSOYS. Compare, too, Phil. ii 11 
maca yAaooa eEouodoynonra Stu KY- 
PIOS IHSOYS XPISTOS. 

In the present passage it is clear 
that the phrase év pyyare indicates 
some solemn utterance by the accom- 
paniment of which ‘the washing of 
water’ is made to be no ordinary 
bath, but the sacrament of baptism. 
Comp. Aug. tract. 80 in Joan. 3 ‘ De- 
trahe uerbum, et quid est aqua nisi 
aqua? accedit uerbum ad elementum, 
et fit sacramentum ; etiam ipsum tam- 
quam uisibile uerbum’. 

What then was this fja? Chry- 
sostom asks and answers the question 
thus: °Ev pratt, pyoi- soi; év dyd- 
pate matpos Kal viod Kal ayiov mvev- 
patos; that is to say, the triple 
formula of baptism. In the earliest 
time, however, baptism appears to 
have been administered ‘in the name 
of Jesus Christ’ (Acts ii 38, x 48, 
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comp. viii 12) or ‘the Lord Jesus’ 
(Acts viii 16, xix 5); and on the use 
of the single formula St Paul’s argu- 
ment in 1 Cor. i 13 seems to be based 
(nH Tlatdos eoravpebn vxép par, 7 eis 
TO Ovoua TlavAov éBarricbnre;). The 
special pjua above referred to points 
the same way. The confession dru 
KYPIOS IHSOYS was the shortest and 
simplest statement of Christian faith 
(comp. Acts xvi 31 ff. micrevoov émi 
Tov KUpiov Incotv Kat c@Onon ov Kal 6 
oikos gov...kal €Bartic6n adros Kat oi 
atrod dmayres mapaxpijpa). That some 
confession was required before bap- 
tism is seen from the early glosses 
upon the baptism of the eunuch, Acts 
Vili 37, and that this soon took the 
form of question and answer (érepo- 
t™mpa) is suggested by 1 Pet. ili 21, 
where the context contains phrases 
which correspond with the second 
division of the baptismal creed of 
the second century. Indeed the origin 
of the creed is probably to be traced, 


- not in the first instance to the triple 


formula, but to the statement of the 


~ main facts about ‘the Lord Jesus’ as 


iy 


a prelude to baptism ‘in His name’. 
When under the influence of Matt. 
xxviii 19 the triple formula soon 


~ came to be universally employed, the 


structure of the baptismal creed 
would receive a corresponding ela- 
boration. 

It is probable, then, that the pjya 


here referred to is the solemn mention 


of the name of the Lord Jesus Christ 
in connexion with the rite of baptism, 
either as the confession made by the 
candidate or as the formula employed 
by the ministrant. We may therefore 
render the passage: ‘that He might 
sanctify it, cleansing it by the washing 
of water with the word’. 

For the use of the preposition 
we may compare vi 2 éy énayyeXia. 
The absence of the definite article 


presents no difficulty; the meaning is 
‘with a word which is appropriate 
to this washing’, the pjua being 
sufficiently defined by the context. 

There appears to be no ground for 
supposing that the Apostle here makes 
any allusion to a ceremonial bath 
taken by the bride before marriage. 
There is no evidence for such a rite 
in the Old Testament, the passages 
sometimes cited being quite irrelevant 
(Ruth iii 3, Ezek. xxiii 4o). In the 
Jegend of ‘Joseph and Asenath’ there 
is no such ceremony, though it is true 
that after her long fast Asenath 
washes her face and hands before she 
puts on her bridal costume. Nor 
does it appear as a Christian cere- 
mony, though it probably would have 
been retained if St Paul had been 
regarded as alluding to it here. St 
Paul’s thought is of the hallowing of 
the Church, and thus he is at once 
led to speak of the sacrament of 
baptism. 

27. mapacrnaon} Comp. 2 Cor. xi 2 
nppooduny yap vas évt dvdpl mapbévov 
adyvjv mapaorica te xproTd. Here 
Christ Himself (adres, not avrny, see 
the note on various readings) presents 
the Church all-glorious to Himself. 
”*Rvdoéov is the predicate: the word 
occurs again in 1 Cor. iv 10 wdpeis 
evdoEo1, jets O€ Arewor, and twice in 
St Luke’s Gospel, vii 25 (of glorious 
apparel), xiii 17 (of glorious works). 

oritoy 7 putida] ‘spot of disfigure- 
ment or wrinkle of age’. Neither 
word is found in the Lxx. Comp. 
2 Pet. ii 13 omidor kat popor: Plut. 
Mor. 789 D ois 7 yeAopevn toda kab 
puris éumeipias padprus émupaivera: 
Diose. i 39 (de oleo amygdalino) aipec 
dé Kat omidous ek mpoowmov kal épy- 
dees (freckles) xal puridas. 

ayla kal épopos | Comp. i 4 etvat 
Has dylovs kal dudpous Karevemvov 
avrov év dyamn, and see the note there. 
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28, ovras| This is not to be taken 
as the antecedent to os ra éavrdy 
copara, Which means ‘as being their 
own bodies’. It refers to the general 
drift of what has gone before: ‘thus’, 
‘in this same manner’. This is the 
meaning of otras in Matt. vy 16 ovTas 
Aapwrara To hds vpav, «.7.d.: that is 
to say, ‘as the lamp shineth’ (e. 15); 
not ‘in such a way...that they may 
see’ ete. 

29. odpxa] The change from copa 
to odpé gives a fresh emphasis to the 
thought, and at the same time pre- 
pares the way for the quotation in 
@. 31. 

extpepet kal Bader] Each of these 
words is once used by the Apostle 
elsewhere, but in reference to the 
nurture of children: below, vi 4 ék- 
Tpemere ata ev matdeia Kal vovbecia 
Kupiov: I Thess. ii 7 as éav rpodos 
Oddy Ta éauTAs Tékva, 

30. pédn] The relation of the 
parts to the whole is here empha- 
sised, as is the relation of the parts 
of the whole to one another in iv 25 
bre é€opev adrAjAov péercn. With the 
latter compare Rom. xii 5 of wodXot 
év oOpa eopev ev XpioTe, TO 5é Ka eis 
ad\AnAwy An: With the former 1 Cor. 
vi [15 Ta odpara vuov péedn Xpiorod 
eoriv, xii 27 dpeis S€é ore TSpa Xpiotod 
kal jeAn ék pépous. 

For the addition éx ris wapKds adrod 
kal €k TéY ooTéwy adrov see the note 
on various readings. 


31. dytt rovrov] Comp. a ar, 
2 Thess, ii 10, and four times in St 
Luke’s writings. It has beensuggested 
that dvri here means ‘instead of’, the 
contrast being with the idea of a 
man’s hating his own flesh (v 29); 
and the mention of cap& in both 
verses is pleaded in favour of this 
interpretation. In the few passages 
in which St Paul uses dvri, however, 
it does not suggest opposition, but 
correspondence: Kakoy aytt Kako, 
Rom. xii 17, 1 Thess. v 15; xoun dvti 
meptBoraiov, I Cor. xi 15. This of 
course is in no way decisive of his use 
of the word in the present passage: 
but it seems on the whole more 
natural to suppose that dayri rovrov 
is intended as equivalent to évexer 


rovrov by which }3->Y is represented 


in the Luxx of Gen. ii 24. Comp. 
Jerome ad loc,: ‘apostolus pro eo 
quod ibi habetur évexev rovrov, id est 
propter hoc, posuit dvrt rovrov, quod 
latine aliis uerbis dici non potest’. 
The only other variant from the ixx 
in our text is the omission of adrod 
after marépa and pyrépa: see, how- 
ever, the note on various readings. 
32. 7d pvoTnptov «7.A.] The mean- 
ing of pvorjpiov ig discussed in a 
separate note, In St Paul’s use of 
the word we must distinguish (1) its 
employment to designate the eternal 
secret of God’s purpose for mankind, 
hidden from the past but revealed in 
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Christ; comp. in this epistle, i 9, iii 4, 
9, Vi1g; Col. i 26 f, ii 2, iv 3; Rom. 
Xvi 25; 1 Cor. ii 1, 7: (2) a more 
general use of the word in the plural, 
I Cor. iv 1, xiii 2, xiv 2: (3) the use 
of the singular for some particular 
secret of the Divine economy or of 
the future; as in Rom. xi 25 ro 
pvatnp.oy Tovro (of the partial blind- 
ness of Israel, which has been figured 
by the olive-tree), 1 Cor. xv 51 idov 
puvotnpioy vpiv éyo (of the last 
trump). The remarkable phrase in 
2 Thess. ii 7 rd pvornpiov ths dvopias, 
connected as it is with a thrice 
repeated use of dmoxadkup@jva, ap- 
pears to form part of an intentional 
parallel between ‘the man of sin’ and 
our Lord. The remaining examples 
_are in the Pastoral Epistles, 1 Tim. 
‘iii 9 TO pvoTypioy Tis mictews, ili 16 
. OpoNoyoupevas péya €oTly TO Ths evoe- 
” Belas puorypvor. 
The use of the word in our text is 
not quite parallel to any of the above 
uses. The union of husband and wife 
as ‘one flesh’ is a puor7pioy, or con- 
tains a pvotjpiov (according as we 
“interpret To puotipioy rovro as refer- 
ring to the actual statement of Gen. 
ii 24, or to the spiritual meaning of 
that statement: the word puornpioy 
hovers between ‘the symbol’ and ‘the 
thing symbolised’ in Apoc. i 20, xvii 
5,7). This pvornpcor is of far-reaching 
importance (uéya): but all that the 
Apostle will now add is that he is 
speaking (or that he speaks it) con- 
cerning Christ and the Church. 

The Latin rendering ‘sacramentum 
hoc magnum est’ well represents the 
Greek ; for ‘sacramentum’ combines 
the ideas of the symbol and its mean- 
ing. It is hardly necessary to point 
out that it does not imply that St 


EPHES.” 


Paul is here speaking of marriage as 
a sacrament in the later sense. 

eyo d€ Xéyw| The insertion of the 
pronoun emphasises this teaching as 
specially belonging to the Apostle. It 
was his function in a peculiar sense 
to declare the mystical relation of 
Christ to the Church. 

eis] ‘with reference to’: comp. Acts 
ii 25 Aaveld yap Aéyer cig avrév. 

33. mAny cal dpeis| that is, Do you 
at least grasp this, the practical lesson 
of love on the one part and of rever- 
ence on the other. 

wa poBjra] This carries us back 
to v. 21 &v ddéB@ Xpiorov. There 
appears to be a double reference to 
this in 1 Pet. iii 1—6, which clearly 
is not independent of our epistle: 
“Opolws yuvaixes vmroracoopevar Tois 
idiots dvdpdow...tiyy ev PeBo ayy 
avactpopyy vuev: and then as if to 
guard against a false conception of 
fear, p17) PoBovpevar pndeuiavy mronow 
(where the actual phrase comes from 
Prov. ili 25 Kat od hoBnOnon mronow 
émed Oovcay). 

For the ellipse before iva the near- 
est parallel seems to be 1 Oor. vii 29 
TO Aouroy iva Kal of xovres yuvaikas os 
py éxovres Gow. For a change from 
another construction to one with ia, 
see above v. 27 p17 éxyovcav...adN wa 
jj...) and a nearer parallel in 1 Cor. 
xiv 5 Ow S€ mdvras tas dadeiy 
yAdocas, padrov d€ iva mpodpnredyre. 

VI. 1—~. ‘These principles ofrever- 
ence and love extend through the 
whole sphere of family life. Children 
must obey: it is righteous: and the 
old precept still carries its special 
promise. Fathers must insist on 
obedience, and must not make dis- 
cipline more difficult by a lack of 
loving patience. Again, slaves must 
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obey: with a trembling fear and a 
whole-hearted devotion, looking to 
their masters as to Christ Himself. 
They are Christ’s slaves, doing God’s 
will in their daily tasks; not rendering 
a superficial service to please an 
earthly lord; but with their soul in 
their work, serving the Lord in heaven, 
not men on earth: for the Lord 
accepts and rewards all good work, 
whether of the slave or of the free. 
And the masters must catch the 
same spirit: the threatening tone 
must be heard no more: they and 
their slaves have the same heavenly 
Lord, before whom these earthly dis- 
tinctions disappear’. 

I. Ta réxva] Comp. Col. iii 20 ra 
TéKva, UmaKoveTe Tos yovevoW Kata 
qmavra, ToUTO yap evdpeoTov éotiv ev 
kupio. 

2. nts €or x.t.d.| ‘which ts the 
Jirst commandment with promise’. 
The obvious interpretation of these 
words appears to be the best. It 
has been objected (1) that a kind of 
promise is attached to the second 
commandment of the Decalogue, and 
(2) that no other commandment has 
a promise attached to it after the 
fifth. It may be replied (1) that the 
appeal to the character of God in the 
second commandment is not properly 
speaking a promise at all, and (2) 
that many commandments, not of the 
Decalogue, have promises attached to 
them, so that the Apostle may be 
thought of as regarding these as the 
subsequent commandments which his 
expression implies. *EvroAy is not of 
necessity to be confined to one of the 
“Ten Words’. When our Lord was 
asked ola éoriv evroAy mpern ravtev ; 


4Kal of marépes, py mapopyitere 


He did not in His reply go to the 
Decalogue either for ‘the first’ or for 
‘the second, like unto it’ (Mark xii 
28 ff.). 

It is possible to understand mparm 
here, as in the Gospel, in the sense 
of the first in rank ; or, again, as the 
first to be enforced on a child: but 
neither interpretation gives a satis- 
factory meaning to the clause é¢v émay- 
yeXia, unless these words be separated 
from rpern and connected closely with 
what follows—‘with a promise that it 
shall be well with thee’, etc. This 
however is exceedingly harsh, and it 
breaks up the original construction 
of the quoted passage, where iva 
depends on Tiya x.r.X. 

3. wa ed xrA.] The quotation 
does not correspond to the Hebrew 
text either of Ex. xx 12, ‘that thy 
days may be long upon the land 
which the Lord thy God giveth thee’, 
or of Deut. v 16, ‘that thy days may 
be lung, and that it may go well with 
thee, upon the land which the Lord 
thy God giveth thee’. St Paul quotes 
with freedom from one of the Lxx 
texts, which have themselves under- 
gone some change, due in part to 
assimilation: Hx. xx 12 wa «8 cou 
yévnta (these four words are omitted 
in A and obelised in the Syro- 
hexaplar) kat iva paxpoxdmos yévn émt 
Tis ys Ths dyabfs Hs Kupios 6 Oeds 
cov Siiecivy cor: Deut. v 16 wa 
gow yévntar kat iva paxpoypdvios yévy 
(A; éon F; -0t fre B* sup. ras.) emt | 
Tis ys hs Kupwos 6 beds cov didaciv 
got. 

emt tis ys] The omission of the 
words which follow in the Lxx gives 
a different turn to this phrase: so 
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that it may be rendered ‘on the 
earth’ instead of ‘in the land’. 

4. ot marépes| Comp. Col. iii 21 
ot marépes, pt) epeOiCere Ta Téxva UPO?, 
iva pu) GOupaow. 

mapopyitere] See the note on 
mapopy:opn®, iv 26. 

madeia| Comp. 2 Tim. iii 16 
ehAmos mpos didackadiav, mpds dey 
pov, mpos érravdpboow, mpos matdeiav 
ay ev Stxaocvvn. The word is not 
used elsewhere by St Paul, though he 
used the verb zaidevo, ‘to discipline’, 
_ or in a severer sense ‘to chastise’. 
- Although the substantive may signify 

simply education or training, yet 
- ‘nurture’ (A.V.) is too weak a word 

for it in this place. It is better to 
render it ‘discipline’. Comp. Heb. 
xii II waoa pev madela mpos pev TO 
" grapov ov Soxei xapas eivar GdAa AUmas. 
vovdegia] Comp. 1 Cor. x 11, Tit. 
iii 10. It is less wide in meaning 
than madela, and suggests a warning 
admonition. With this injunction 
compare Didaché 4 ovx dpeis ryy 
xelpa cov-amd rod viod gov fh aré Tis 
Guyarpos gov, GAAd amd vedryntros bida- 

£eus Tov PoBov rod Geod. 

5. Of dodAx] Comp. Col. iii 22 
of SovAot, vmaxoveTe Kata TavTa Tois 
Kara oapka kupiow, pn év opGad- 
podovrias, os dvOpwmdpeckot, adN 
év amdornte Kapdias, poBovpevor tov 
KUpLov. 

@dBov kat tpdpov] Comp. 1 Cor. ii 
3 (of St Paul’s preaching), 2 Cor. vii 


9K \ € / \ > \ ~ 
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15 (of the reception of Titus), Phil. ii 
12; and, for the corresponding verbs, 
Mark v 33 o8nOcica kal tpépovea. 
The combination occurs several times 
in the Lxx. 

amdorntt] In 1 Chron. xxix 17 év 
amdorntt Kapdias renders 229 Ww2, 
For this word and of@adpodovAia see 
Lightfoot’s notes on Col. iii 22. 

6. avOperapeckot] Comp. Ps. lii 
[liii] 6 6 Oeds Sueckdpmicev dora dvOpw- 
mapéokoyv, Ps. Sol. iv 8 f. dvOporev av- 
dvOpamdapeckoy ahody 
See also Gal. i 


O6pwrapéckov... 
Ta povov pera Oddov. 
10, 1 Thess. ii 4. 

ek Yuxis] Comp. Col. iii 23 r) 
éay moire, ex ouxis épyaterbe, as TH 
kupi@ kal ovx dvOperos. The parallel 
suggests that the phrase should here 
also be taken with what follows, and 
not, as in A.V., with what precedes. 
Moreover the preceding sentence is 
more forcible if ‘doing the will of God’ 
stands by itself as the interpretation 
of ‘as servants of Christ’. 

7. per evvolas| Ex uxijs is opposed 
to listlessness: per’ evvolas suggests 
the ready good-will, which does not 
wait to be compelled. 

8. eiddres x.7.A.] Comp. Col. iii 24 
elddres OTe amd Kupiov admoAnpieabe 
THY avramrodocw THs KAnpovoptas - T@ 
Kup Xpior@ SovAcvere- 6 yap adtxay 
Koploerat 5 nodiknoer, Kal ovK éorw 

mpocwmoArnprpia. 

9. of xvpior] Comp. Col. iv. 1 of 
KUptot, TO Oikatov Kal THY iodrnta Tots 


I4—2 
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/ > a ef \ 5) ~ 
avievTes Ti areiAnv, ELOOTES OTL KAL AUTWY 
> ~ \ 
KULOS éoti év ovpavois, Kat mpoowmo- 
éoTW Tap avTe. 


a ay a , We om / 
Tou Nourov évduvapotabe Ev KUpim Kal EV TH KpaTet 


Lal ot \ yt cal 4 
THS lo XKVOS AUTON. " gySucacbe Tiy mavoTAlav Tov Geov 


dovrAas mrapéxerbe, eiddres Srt Kal vpeis 
exeTe KUpLoy ev ovpare. 

Ta avra| i.e. ‘deal in like manner 
with them’. The phrase is not to be 
pressed too literally: it signifies in 
general, ‘act by them, as they are 
bound to act by you’. 

dvévres]| There is no parallel to 
this use of the verb in the Greek 
bible: but in classical Greek it is used 
either with the genitive or with the 
accusative in the sense of ‘giving up’, 
‘desisting from’. 

With this passage Wetstein com- 
pares Seneca Thyest. 607 ‘Vos, quibus 
rector maris atque terrae Ius dedit 
magnum necis atque uitae, Ponite in- 
flatos tumidosque uolius. Quicquid a 
uobis minor extimescit, Maior hoc 
uobis dominus minatur. Omne sub 
regno grauiore regnum est’, 

kal avtav Kat tuav}] See the note 
on various readings. 

mpoowmo\npwia| Comp. Acts x 34. 
See also Lightfoot’s note on Col. iii 
25. With the whole passage compare 
Didaché 4 ov« emrages Sotho cov 
 maWioxn, Tots éml roy avrov Oedv 
éAmigovow, é€v mikpia oov> pymore ov 
pn poBnOncovra tov én’ audorépais 
Oedv: od yao epxerat Kata mpdcwrov 
Kadéoa, GAN ed’ ods TO mvedpa 7rol- 
pacev: vpeis dé of SovAat Vroraynoeabe 
Tois Kuplois vudy, ws TUT@ Oeod, cv 
aicxdryy Kal pdBo. 

1o—20. ‘My final injunction con- 
cerns you all. You need power, and 
you must find it in the Lord. You 
need God’s armour, if you are to 
stand against the devil. We have to 
wrestle with no human foe, but with 
the powers which have the mastery of 
this dark world: they are not flesh 


and blood, but spirit ; and they wage 
their conflict in the heavenly sphere. 
You must be armed therefore with 
God’s armour. Truth and righteous- 
ness, as you know, are His girdle and 
breastplate ; and in these His repre- 
sentative must be clad. In the confi- 
dence of victory you must be shod 
with the readiness of the messenger 
of peace. With faith for your shield, 
the fiaming arrows of Satan will not 
discomfit you. Salvation is God’s hel- 
met, and He smites with the sword 
of His lips. Your lips must breathe 
perpetual prayer. Prayer, too, is your 
watch, and it will test your endur- 
ance. Pray for the whole body of 
the saints: and pray for me, that my 
mouth may be opened to give my 
own message boldly, prisoner though 
I be’. 

10. Tov Aouwrov| This is equivalent 
to rd Aowdv, with which St Paul 
frequently introduces his concluding 
injunctions: see Lightfoot’s note on 
Phil. iii 1. For the variant 76 Aouwrdv 
in this passage see the note on various 
readings. 

evduvanodabe] This verb is confined 
in the New Testament to the Pauline 
epistles and one passage in the Acts, 
Davros dé paddov eveduvapodro (ix 22): 
it appears in the Lxx rarely, and never 
without a variant. °Evdvvayody (from 
evdvvapos) is scarcely distinguishable 
from duvapody (Col. i 11, Heb. xi 34), 
which is found as a variant in this 
place. 

Il. mavordiay] ‘Armour’, as con- 
trasted with the several pieces of the 
armour (é7Aa). So it is rightly ren- 
dered in Luke xi 22 mv ravomNay 
avtob aipe. ef? 7 émeroibe. Comp, 


. of struggle or conflict. 
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\ \ / col a ~ 
mpos TO Sivacba Uuds oTHvat Tpds Tas pebodias TOD 


/ gd of a / \ e 
d1aBorou" “OTL OUK EXT ny 1 dibs mpos aiua Kal 


odpKa, aa ™pos Tas apxas, 7 pos Tas efoucias, 7 pos 


TOUS KOT MOKpaTopas TOU OKOTOUS TOUTOU, Tos Ta TT VE€U- 


mavorAiay xpuvojy ‘armour of gold’, 
2 Mace. xi 8; éxéyrwcay mpomerro- 
kota Nixdvopa oviv ry mavordia ‘they 
knew that Nicanor lay dead in his har- 
ness’, ¢bid. xv. 28. It corresponds to 
the Latin armatura(=omnia arma). 
The rendering ‘whole armour’ (comp. 
‘complete harness’ 2 Mace. iii. 25) is 
redundant, and in the present pas- 
sage it distracts attention from the 
important epithet rod deod. ‘ Put on 
God’s armour’ is the Apostle’s injunc- 
tion. His meaning is presently made 
clear by his quotations from the de- 
scription of the Divine warrior in Old 
Testament prophecy. For further 
illustrations of ravorAia see the notes 
on ew. 13 f. 

peOodias] See the note on iv 14. 

12, mddn] This word is not used 
by prose writers in the general sense 
It always re- 
tains, except in a few poetical phrases, 
its proper meaning of ‘wrestling’. 
Theodore ad loc. says: ‘inconsequens 
esse uidetur ut is qui de armis om- 
nibus sumendis et bello disputauit 


= conluctationem memoretur: sed nihil 


differre existimat, eo quod neque uera 
ratione de conluctatione aut de militia 
illi erat ratio’, etc. 

aiva kat odpxa] Comp. Heb. ii 14 
Ta ma.oia KEKOLVOUNKEV aiwaros kat oap- 
xés. The more usual order, capé kai 
aiva, is found in Matt. xvi 17, 1 Cor. 
xv 50, Gal.i.16, The expression occurs 
in Kcclus. xiv 18 ovrws yeved capkds kal 
aiparos, 7 pev TeAcuTa, érépa Oe yevva- 
rat, and xvii 31 (where it is paralleled 
by yf kat orodds). J. Lightfoot, on 
Matt. xvi 17, says: ‘The Jewish writers 
use this form of speech infinite times, 
and by it oppose men to God’. He 
cites especially the phrase ‘a king of 


flesh and blood’. In the Book of 
Enoch (xx 4) the offspring of the 
angels who sinned with the daughters 
of man is described as‘ flesh and blood’ 
in contrast with ‘living spirits’. 

dpxas k.t.A.] Comp. i 21, iii 10. 

koopoxparopas| The word coopoxpd- 
top has two significations. (1) ‘Ruler 
of the whole world’ : as in the Orphic 
Hymns in Sol. 11, in Pan. 11, and 
in a scholion on Aristoph. Nub. 397, 
Lerdyxwos 6 Bacireds tav Aiyurtiav 
koopokparwp yeyovos. In the Rab- 
binical writings the word is trans- 
literated and used in the same sense : 
as in Schir &., ‘three kings, cosmo- 
cratores, ruling from one end of the 
world to the other: Nebuchadnezzar, 
Evilmerodach, Belshazzar’ ; and of the 
angel of death in Vajikra &., where 
however Israel is excepted from his 
otherwise universal rule. (2) ‘Ruler 
of this world’: thus standing in con- 
trast to mavroxparwp, ‘ruler of the 
whole universe.’ It corresponds to 
6 apxov TOU Koopou (rovrov), John 
xii 31, xiv 30, xvi 11, and to the 
Jewish title of Satan nbwyn "w”. Ac- 
cordingly we find the Valentinians 
applying it to the devil, Iren. (Mass.) 
i 5 4, ov Kal Koo wokpdropa kadovot. 

In 2 Mace. God is spoken of as 6 rot 
kéopov BactAreus, Vii 9, and 6 kvptos Tot 
xéopouv, xiii 14; and corresponding titles 
occur in the late Jewish literature. 
But no such expressions are used in 
the New Testament, where the world 
is commonly regarded as falsely as- 
serting its independence of God. ‘All 
the kingdoms of the world and the 
glory of them’ are in the power of 
Satan (Matt. iv 8, Luke iv 6): only in 
the apocalyptic vision do we find that 


ay - 
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*381a ToUTO 


dvanaBere THV qavomAlav TOU Beob, ¢ iva SuvnOynre avTi- 


OTHVvaL éy TH nmepa Tm TRURLSS Kal amrayTa KaTepyara- 


pevoi oTHvat. “oTHTE OUV TEPIZWCAMENO! THN OCHYN 


piov NLGV kal TOD XpLaTOU avToU (Apoc. 
xi 15). God, on the other hand, is 
addressed as kUpte Tod ovpavod Kat Tis 
yiis (Matt. xi 25, Luke x 21). 

The second of the two meanings is 
alone appropriate here. It is not of 
world-wide rule, but of the rule of this 
world, that the Apostle speaks; and 
this is made clear by the addition of 
Tod gkérovs tovrov. The expression 
as a whole is not easy to render into 
another language. We find mundv- 
tenens in Tert. adv. Mare. v 18, adv. 
Valent. 22, de fuga 12; and mundi- 
potens in de anima 23, and in Hilary 
in ps. cxviii. But the ordinary Latin 
rendering is aduersus (huius) mundi 
rectores tenebrarum harum. The 
Peshito boldly paraphrases: ‘the 
rulers of this dark world’. This 
fairly represents the Apostle’s mean- 
ing: it is with the powers which rule 
this world, their realm of darkness, 
that we have to contend. In English 
‘the world-rulers of this darkness’ is 
hardly intelligible. The familiar ren- 
dering (though suggested by a faulty 
text, which added rod aidvos) suffi- 
ciently gives the sense: ‘the rulers 
of the darkness of this world’. 

Ta mvevparika] ‘the spiritual hosts’ 
or ‘forces’. The phrase ra mvevparixd 
Ths movnpias differs from ra mvevpara 
Ta moyvnpa in laying more stress upon 
the nature of the foe. The rendering 
‘hosts’ is preferable to ‘elements’, 
because it suggests personal adver- 
saries: ‘forces’, in the biblical sense, 
would be equally suitable, but to 
modern ears it has the same imper- 
sonal meaning as ‘elements’, 

€v Tots €roupaviois] Comp. i 20, ii 6, 
iii 10. The Peshito has ‘and with the 
evil spirits which are beneath the hea- 


vens’, implying a variant vrroupaviois. 
The same rendering is found in ‘the 
Armenian version, so that it goes 
back to the Old Syriac, as is further 
shewn by its occurrence in Ephraim’s 
commentary. Theodore knew of this 
interpretation (prob. from the Peshito), 
but condemned it. 

13. dvaddBere] Comp. Judith xiv 3 
avadaBovtes odTot Tas TavoTAias avTeY: 
Joseph. Ant. iv 5 2 ras mavomAias ava- 
haBovres evbws éexapovv eis TO Epyor, 
XX 5 3 KeAever TO OTpadTevpa Tay Tas 
mavorrAias avadaBov yew els THY ’AvT@- 
viav, 

movnpa] Comp. v. 16 dre ai 7HEépat 
movnpai elow: also Ps. xl (xli) 1 & 
nHEpa Tromnpa (NY) Dia) 6 pvoerat avroy 
6 KUpLos. 

katepyacauevo.] This verb is very 
frequently used by St Paul, and 
always in the sense of ‘ producing’ or 
‘accomplishing’. It occurs 18 times 
in the Epistles to the Romans and the 
Corinthians; but in the later epistles 
only in Phil. ii 12 thy éavtay cornpiay 
xatepya¢ecOe. Here therefore it is 
most naturally interpreted as ‘having 
accomplished all that your duty re- 
quires’. There is no reason to desert 
the ordinary usage of the New Testa- 
ment for the rarer sense of ‘over- 
coming’, which occasionally occurs in 
the classical writers. The Latin ren- 
dering ‘in omnibus perfecti’ (om. in 
amiat.), if not a corruption of ‘omni- 
bus perfectis’ (sangerman.), must be 
a loose paraphrase: Jerome in his 
commentary has ‘wniuersa operati’, 

14. mepilaoduevoe x.t.-A.] With 
the description which follows com- 
pare I Thess. v 8 évducdpevoe Oépaxa 
miotews Kal aydrns Kal mepixedbadaiay 
édrida carnpias. Both passages are 
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€ o~ Nie 
UMw@Y EN AAHOEIA, KAL ENAYCAMENO! TON OWPAKA TAC 


’ 15 \ € } / \ ’ 2 £ 
AIKAIOCYNHGC, KQt UTOONTAMEVOL TOYC TOAAC EV ETOL- 


/ a > ' aA ' cS 
Macia tof eyarreAloy tac eipHNnue, ey Tracw dava- 


td \ \ lon , > iQ / / 
AaBovtes Tov Oupeor THS TIT TEWS, EV W duryoeo Oe TavTa 


\ / a = \ / , 17 N 
Ta BéAn TOU movnpov Ta TemVpwKéva TBécar Kal 


based on Isa. lix 17 éved¥caro Sixat- 
oovymy os Oepaxa, kal mepieero mept- 
kepadaiay cernpiov emi tis Kehadis. 
In our present passage the Apostle 
has also drawn upon Isa. xi 4 wara&e 
Viv TO Koy Tod oTdparos avTod, Kal év 
mvevpate Sua yethéwv avedet doeB7- Kal 
€orat Sixatoovyn eCaopévos thy dapiy 
avrov, kai ddnOeia cidnuévos Tas mAev- 
pas. On these passages is also founded 
the description of the Divine warrior 
in Wisd. v 18: Ajpyerac mavorAiay roy 
Chrov atrod, Kal OmAoTOWNG EL THY KTioW 
els Guuvav éxOpav- évdtcerar Oapaka 
Stxavocvynv, kal mepiOnoerac Kopvda 
Kplow avumokpiroyv: Anuerar dorida 
akatapcexntov ooltnra. 

15. érousacia| The word is used 
in the Lxx for a stand or base: but 
it is also found in the following pas- 
_ sages, Ps. ix 38 (x 17) ryv éroipaciay 
Tis Kapdias avtav mpooécxey TO ods 
gov (Heb. ‘Thou wilt prepare (or 
establish) their heart, Thou wilt cause 
Thine ear to hear’), Ixiv 10 (lxv 9) 
Hroiuacas THY Tpopny adTar, Ott ovTws 
4 érouzacia gov (comp. Wisd. xili 12 
eis érousaciay tpopis), Na. ii 4 & 
nuépa éroysacias adtov. The Apostle 
means to express the readiness which 
belongs to the bearer of good tidings. 
He has in his mind Isa. lii 7 mapecpe 
Os apa emi Tav dpéwv, ds Tddes Evay- 
yertCouévov dxony ecipyyns, which in 
Rom. x 15 he quotes in a form nearer 
to the Hebrew, és dpaior oi modes rd 
evayyeArCopevar ayaa. 

16. é€v waow] For the variant emi 
macw see the note on various readings. 
Er) mace occurs in the description of 
the Roman armour by Polybius (vi 23), 
emt d€ Wace TOVTOLS TMpoTEMtKOTpOUYTAL 
mrepiva orepdve «.t.d. The meaning 


is, In any case, ‘in addition to all’: 
comp. Luke xvi 26 kat év maou rovrous 
pera&v tuay k.7.A., Where there is the 
same variant émi. 

Oupedv] Comp. Polyb. vi 23 gore 
& 1 ‘Popaixy mavordia mparov pev 
Oupeds, 08 TO pev mAATOS éoTi THs KUp- 
ts émupaveias mévO nusrodiov, To dé 
pujkos Today TetTapav: 6 Sé pellwv, ert 
kat madaortwaios, The scutwm con- 
sisted, as he tells us, of two layers 
of wood glued together and covered 
first with linen and then with hide: 
it was bound with iron above and 
below, and had an iron boss affixed 
to it. The dois, or clypeus, was a 
round shield, smaller and lighter. 

memupwpéva oféeoa] Wetstein gives 
many examples of the use of flaming 
missiles: they were often employed 
to destroy siege-works, as well as to 
wound or discomfit individual soldiers. 
Thue. ii 75 mpoxaAvppara ciye Séppeis 
kat SipOepas, dare Tods épyatopévous 
kal ta &EvAa pte muphopots orotois 
Badr\coOa ev aodadreia re civar. Liv. 
xxi 8 ‘Phalarica erat Saguntinis mis- 
sile telum hastili abiegno et caetero 
tereti praeterquam ad extremum 
unde ferrum exstabat: id, sicut in 
pilo, quadratum stuppa circumliga- 
bant linebantque pice...id maxime, 
etiamsi haesisset in scuto nec pene- 
trasset in corpus, pauorem faciebat, 
quod cum medium accensum mit- 
teretur conceptumque ipso motu 
multo maiorem ignem ferret, arma 
omitti cogebat nudumque militem 
ad insequentes ictus praebebat’. The 
exact expression occurs in Apollodor. 
Bibl. ii 5 de Hercule: ry vdpav... 
Baddv Bédeot wemupwpévors jvdyxacey 
eferbciv. For the absence from some 
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rn > \ cy - / 
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rs 
Matos pou, éy Tappncia yvwpioat TO fUaTHpLOV TOU 


evayyeAlou 


e / / / tad 
Varéo ov mperBevw év aAUVTEL, va Ev adTH 


Tappnorarwuat ws det pe Nadyjoat. 


texts of the article before rerupapéva 
see the note on various readings. 

17. mepixehadatayk.t.r.] See 1 Thess. 
v8 and Isa. lix 17, quoted above. To 
gveryp.ov is found in Luke ii 30, iii 6, 
and in St Paul’s speech in Acts xxviii 
28: in each case it comes directly or 
indirectly from the Lxx. 

déEacbe] is here equivalent to Aa- 
Bere: comp. Luke ii 28, xvi 6 f., xxii 17 
(SeEapevos mornpiov). 

THY paxaipay Tov mvedpatos| The 
phrase is accounted for by Isa. xi 4 
(quoted above), though the actual 
words do not there occur. 

pipa Ocov] For pjya see the note 
on v 26. Comp. Isa. xi 4 7@ Adyo 
TOU oTopuatos avrov, and Heb. iv 12 
(Sv yap 6 Aédyos Tod Oeot Kal evepyns 
xal Tou@tepos vrép Tacay pdyaipay 
Sloropoyv, «.7.d. 

18. mpooevyfs| For the connexion 
of this with the pjua 6cod compare 
1 Tim. iv. 5 dysdgerar yap dict Adyou 
Oeod Kai evrevEcas. 

dejoews| This word is joined with 
mpooevxn, for the sake of fulness of 
expression: see Phil. iv. 6, 1 Tim. ii 1, 
v5. 

ev mvedpatu] ‘in the Spirit’: see the 
note on v 18. 

cis adro] Comp. Rom. xiii 6 es 
abt ToUTO mpookaprepovrTes, 

dypumvodrres| "Aypumvety and yp7- 
yopetv are both used in the Lxx to 
render 7p, ‘to keep awake’, ‘to 


watch’. Comp. Mark xiii 33 Sdémere 
dypurveire, 35 ypnyopetre ovv, xiv 38 
yenyopetre Kat mpocevyerbe: Luke 
Xxi 36 dypumveire ev mavtt Kaip@ ded- 
pevor: and the parallel passage Col. 
iv 2 h Tpooenxi mpooKaprepeire, yen- 
yopourtes ev avry ev evyaptotia. 
mpockaprepjoe| Bp H. L. Hicks re- 
stores this word in a Jewish manumis- 
sion (A.D. 81: Boeckh C/G ii pp. 1004f.). 

19. Kal vmép éeuov] The change 
from epi to vmép helps to mark the 
introduction of the special request: 
but there is no real difference of 
meaning, as may be seen from the 
parallel, Col. iv 3, mpocevyduevor apa 
kal repli nuay, wa K.7d. 

Adyos «7A. Comp. Col. iv 3 wa 
6 Geds dvoiEn piv Ovpav Tod oyov, 
and Ps. | (li) 17 ra yeiAn pov avoi- 
&eis, kal TO Toa pov avayyedet TY 
aiveciv gov. 

puotnptov] Comp. Col. iv 3 f. Aadf- 
Cat TO pvoTHpPLoY TOU xptaTod, OL O Kal 
dédeua, iva havepdcw atdrd ds Sei pe 
Aardjoa. For pvoripioy see ig, and 
the references there given. For the 
absence from some texts of rod evay- 
yeAlov see the note on various readings. 

20. mpecBevo] Comp. 2 Cor. v 20 
dep Xpiorod ovy mpecBevouer, 

ev advoe| Comp. Acts xxviii 20 
civexey yap Ths édmidos Tov “IopanA Thy 
aGdvow ravrny mepixeysat, 2 Tim. i. 16 
Tv Gdvoiv pov ovK émarxuvOn. 


21—24. ‘Tychicus will tell you 
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/ \ / ~ Qn 
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how I fare. I am sending him to 
bring you information and encourage- 
ment. I greet all the brethren with 
one greeting: peace be theirs, and 
love joined with faith. Grace be 
with all who love our Lord in the 
immortal life in which He and they 
are one’. 

21. “Iva d¢x.7.A.| Almost the same 
words occur in Col. iv 7 f.: ra kar’ ewe 
mavra ‘yvopices viv TdxeKkos 6 ayamntos 
adedos kal motos Sidkovos, kat civdov- 
Nos ev xupi@, ov emepa mpos suas eis 
avro TovTO, va yv@re TA Tepl Noy Kal 
On the 
phrases common to both passages it is 
sufficient to refer to Lightfoot’s notes. 

kat vpets| This may be taken in 
two senses: (1) ‘ye also’, ie. as well 
as others to whom the Apostle is 
~ sending a letter at the same time 
and by the same messenger: for 
although this meaning would not be 
at once obvious to the recipients of 
this letter, the words might naturally 
be used by the Apostle if he were 
addressing a like statement to the 
Colossians : (2) ‘ye on your part’, with 
an implied reference to the knowledge 
which the Apostle had gained of their 
condition (i 15 dxovoas tiv Ka’ das 
miotw k.T.r.). The latter interpreta- 
tion, however, is somewhat forced, 
and the former is rendered the more 
probable by the close similarity be- 
tween the parallel passages in the 
two epistles. 


tt mpacow| ‘how I fare’: as in 
the common phrase ed mparrev. But 
there is no parallel to this usage in 
the New Testament; for in Acts xv 29 
ed mpaéere appears to be used in the 
sense Of xahés moujoere. 

23. tois ddedpois] The term ddeA- 
gdés was taken over by Christianity 
from Judaism. See Acts ii 29, 37, 
ili 17, vii 2, etc., where it is addressed 
byaJewtoJews, Similarly before his 
baptism Saul is addressed by Ananias 
as ddehdos, Acts ix 17. Here the 
general term takes the place of the 
special names which occur in most of 
the epistles addressed to particular 
Churches. 

ayarn peta miotews|] Love accom- 
panied by faith. Faith and love the 
Apostle looked for and found among 
those to whom he writes: see i 15, 
and comp. Col. i 4. He prays that 
they may together abide with them. 

24. xapis|] The familiar doracpés, 
with which St Paul closes every 
epistle (see 2 Thess. iii 17 f.), takes 
here a more general form and is 
couched in the third person. This 
is in harmony with the circular na- 
ture of this epistle. 

év dpOapcia] *ApOapcia signifies 
indestructibility, incorruptibility, and 
so immortality. ”“Ad@apros and a- 
pbapcia are used of the Deity; eg. 
by Epicurus ap. Diog. Laert. x 123, 
mporov pev tov Gedy (pov apbaprav 
kal paxdpiov voulfwv (wos 1 Kown Tov 
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Geod vonows vaeypadn) padev pyre THs 
apbapoias GAD dr prov pyre Tis paxapto- 
THTOS dvotketov avT@ mpooanre: may 
dé 1d gvdarrew adrod Svvapevoy ld 
pera afpOapcias paxaptorntra mepi avrov 
dd£a¢e : and Plutarch, Aristides 6, ré 
Geiov rpiot Soxet Sauieneet adbcpnt 
kat Suvduer kat aperj. They are like- 
wise used by the Stoics of the xcoapos; 
Chrysippus ap. Plut. Moral. 425 D, 
ovx WKioTa TovToy (sc. the pécos TOTos 
in which the xdcpos is situated) ovy- 
etpyerOau zpos Thy Siaporny Kal oiovel 
apOapciay: and by the Epicureans of 
theiratoms. [Comp.thetitle of Philo’s 
treatise, Hepi dpOapoias kocpov.] 

In the Greek Old Testament 4- 
pOapros occurs twice: Wisd. xii 1 76 
yap adOapréy cov mvetpa eorw ev 
maowv, XVili 4 76 GpOaprov vopov das. 
The same writer in two notable pass- 
ages connects the apéapcia granted 
to men with the adGapaia of God’s 
own nature: ii 23 f. dre 6 Geos exticev 
tov avOpwrov em adpOapcia, kal cixova 
ris idias idiorntos (v. U. ddcornros) 
emoingey avrov: PAdvw dé SiaBddov 
Oavaros ciondOev cis TOY KécpOY, K.T.d., 
vi 18 f. dyamn 5€ tHpnois vopwr advris 
(sc. ris codias), mpocox? dé vopeov 
BeBaiwors ad Gapaias, dpOapaia S€é eyyds 
elvat movet Oeov. The only other ex- 
amples are found in 4 Mace. (of men 
who pass to an immortal life), ix 22 
@orep €v mupt peracynwariCopevos els 
apOapciay, xvii 12 nOdobEret yap TOTE 
dpery) ov drropovijs Soxiagovea TO vikos 
ev adOapaia ev Can mohuxpovie, Sym- 
machus used the word in the title of 
Ps. Ixxiv (Ixxv), émuvixios wept apOap- 
alas adpds (LXX put) SiadpGeipns). 

So far then the meaning of dp@apros 
(dpOapcia) is clear, and there is no 
tendency to confuse it with apéopos 
(dOopia). The latter adjective occurs 
once in the Lxx: Hsther ii 2 Car Ore 
T@ Baowet Kopdova apOopa Kara ré 
elder (comp v. 3 kopdota mapberka Kode 
T@ €tOeL). 

In the New Testament we find 
dpOapros used of God, Rom. i 23 
MrArakav rv SdEav rod ddblors beod 
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év Opotd pare eiKOvos PGaprow avOpesrrou, 
1 Tim. i 17 dpOdpre@ dopar@ move bee: 
and of the dead after resurrection, 
1 Cor. xv 52 éyepOjoorrar a&pOapror. 
It is also used as an epithet of 
orépavos (I Cor. ix 25), KAnpovopia 
(1 Pet. i 4), and oopa (ib. 23 ; comp. 
iii 4). The substantive occurs in 
1 Cor. xv 42 omeiperac ev pSop4, 
eyeiperat év apbapaia, 50 ovde 7 poopa 
Thy adapciav xhnpovopet, 53 dct yap 
ro pbaprov reito évdvcacba apGap- 
ciay, kai TO Oymrov toito evdicarOat 
aOavaciav. It occurs again in Rom. 
li 7 Tots pev Ka@ dropoviyy épyou ayabov 
do€ay kal Tym Kal a bapoiay (yroboww, 
Cony aidvoy, 2 Tim. i 10 carapynoavros 
pev tov Oavatoy, paticartos dé Conv 
kal apGapclay dia Tod evayyediov. (In 
Tit. ii 7 it has been interpolated after 
dpOopiav, oepvorntra,—having come 
in probably as a marginal gloss on 
ag Gopiav.) 

In all these passages there can be no 
doubt as to the meaning of @¢dapcia. 
If (wi aidmos is the life-principle 
which is already at work, a@@apcia is 
the condition of immortality which 
will crown it in the future. 

The use of the word in the epistles 
of Ignatius deserves a special con- 
sideration, if only because we find in 
Rom.7 the expression aydry dpOapros. 
In Epi. 15 f. Ignatius is speaking of 
false teaching and false living as de- 
structive of the ‘temples’ of God, with 
an allusion to 1 Cor. iii 17 et tis rov 
vaov tov Geod POecipe, x.r.A. He de- 
clares that of oixo@@dpor, those who 
violate God’s house, forfeit the king- 
dom of God. If this be so for the 
bodily temple, still more does it hold 
of those who ‘violate (péeipew) the 
faith of God by evil teaching’. They 
and their hearers are defiled and shall 
go into the unquenchable fire. He 
proceeds: Aid rotro pdpov édaBev emt 
Ths Kepadijs avrov 6 KUpws, wa mvén 
TH éxeAnoia apOapciay. He is playing 
upon the two senses of 6eipew, 
physical destruction and moral ‘cor- 
ruption: but that the sense of in- 
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corruptibility or immortality predomi- 
nates when the word ddéapcia is 
introduced is shewn by the contrasted 
Svc@dia tis Sidackadias of the devil, 
who would carry us away ‘from the 
life which is the goal set before us’ 
(€k Tod mpoxerpevov Cv). The phrase 
has a noteworthy parallel in Iren. iii 
11 8 ravraydbev rvéovtas THY abOapaiav 
kal dvaCwmupovrras Tovs dvOpamovus (of 
the four Gospels): comp.i 4 1 andi61; 
the metaphor being perhaps derived 
from the Xpicrod evodia and the dopy 
ék Cans eis Cony of 2 Cor. ii 15 f. 

In Magn. 6 we have eis rimoy kal 
didaynv apOapoias, but the context 
does not throw fresh light on the 
meaning of the word. Philad. 9 16 
8€ evayyéAuoy amapricpa éotw apOap- 
gias recalls 2 Tim.ito. In TZrail. 11 
jw Gy 6 Kapmos avtéy apOapros stands 
in contrast with xapmév Gavatndopov. 
In Rom. 7 we have ovx 7dopar rpop7 
POopas followed by wopua OéAw 70 aipa 
avrov, 6 é€oTw dyarn adpOapros. In 
this passage we have a combination 
of the ideas which appear separately 
in Trall. 8 év ayamn, 6 éotw atpa’Inood 
_ Xprorod, and Eph. 20 eva dprov kdartes, 
~ 6 éotw pappaxoy abavacias, avridoros 
Tov py amobavety adda Cyy ev “Inood 
Xpioré Sua mayrds. [Comp. Clem. 
Alex. Paed. i 47 © dpros...cis apOap- 
ciay tpépev.| Both the déavacia and 
the ad@apoia of Ignatius are lifted 
- out of the merely physical region by 
the new meaning given to ‘life’ by the 
Gospel: but the words retain their 
proper signification in the higher 
sphere, and still mean freedom from 
death and from dissolution. “Ad@apcia 
is not confused with adOopia or 
ddiapOopia, so as to denote freedom 
from moral corruptness. 

I cannot point to any passage in 
the writers of the second century in 
which aféapros and dp@apcia are used 
of moral incorruptness, though the 
words are common enough in the 
usual sense of immortality (see Athe- 
nag. de Res. passim). On the other 
hand @POopox occurs in a well-known 
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passage of Justin (Ap. i 15, comp. 
adiad opor ibid. 18). 

Since, however, Pécipew and pbopa 
express the physical and moral ideas 
which are negatived in dpéapoia and 
apOopia respectively, it was quite 
possible that apéapcia should come 
to be regarded as denoting not only 
the indissolubility of eternal life, but 
also the purity which Christian thought 
necessarily connected with eternal life. 
And this may explain the uncertainty 
which attends Origen’s use of the 
word in some passages. Thus in his 
treatise on Prayer, § 21, we read ra 
SuePOappéva Epya 7} Aoyous 7} vonpara, 
Tamewa Tuvyxdvovta Kal émidnmra, THS 
apOapoias addorpia rod Kupiov. He 
seems again to play on two possible 
senses of ap@apcia in c. Cels. iii 60, 
where our present passage is referred 
to: émel d€ Kal 7 xdpis Tod beod eott 
peta Tdvtey Tov év apOapoia ayanev- 
tov Tov OiWdacKadoy Tav THs abavacias 
pabnpuaroy, ‘darts ayvos’ ov p.ovov ‘aro 
mavros pvoovs’ (the words of Celsus), 
GANG Kal Tdv édarTovey elvat vopito- 
pévov apaptnparey Obappav pveicba, 
«7A. In his Commentary (on this 
verse) Origen combats an extreme 
view which interpreted d@éapcia as 
implying strict virginity. He does 
not reply, as he might have replied, 
that in Scripture ap@apcia is always 
used of immortality; but he suggests 
that déopa is predicable of any sin, 
so that dféapcia might be implying 
absolute freedom from sin of any 
kind: Gore tovs dyama@vras Tov KUpLoy 
jpav "Incotv Xpiorov ev apOapoia evar 
rovs maons auaptias amexyouevous. The 
later Greek commentators also in- 
terpret apOapoia in this place of 
incorruptness of life. The Latin 
commentators, who had in incorrup- 
tione tointerpret, sometimes preferred 
to explain it of soundness of doctrine, 
but with equally little justification 
from the earlier literature. 

How then are the words to be 
understood? It has been proposed 
to connect them with 7 ydprs, so that 
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the Apostle’s final prayer should be 
an invocation of xapis €v dbOapcia, i.e. 
of grace together with that blessed 
immortality which is the crowning 
gift of grace. But this cannot be 
regarded as a natural expansion of 
his accustomed formula, even if the 
disposition of the sentence be not 
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fatal to this interpretation. It is 
better to keep the words ev d@Oapcia 
closely with rév dyardyrav rév Kipioy 
nav "Incotv Xpiorov, to render them 
‘in incorruptibility’, and to explain 
them as meaning ‘in that endless 
and unbroken life in which love has 
triumphed over death and dissolution’, 
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On the meanings of yapis and yapirody. 


I. yApic. 
1. The word xapis has a remarkable variety of meaning even in the Meanings 
earliest Greek literature. It is used in classi- 
cal litera- 


(1) objectively, of that which causes a favorable regard, attractive- ture: 
ness : especially (a) grace of form, gracefulness ; and (b) grace 
of speech, graciousness : 

(2) subjectively, of the favorable regard felt towards a person, 
acceptance or favour: 

(3) of a definite expression of such favorable regard, a favour (xapuw 
Sodvat) : 

(4) of the reciprocal feeling produced by a favour; the sense of 
favour bestowed, gratitude (yapw drodobva, <idévat, éyeww) : 

(5) adverbially, as in the phrases yap rues, ‘for the sake of a 
person, or a thing’; mpds xdpw rwi re mparrew, ‘to do some- 

: thing to please another’. 

Greek writers of all periods delight to play upon the various meanings Play on 
_ of the word ; as in such sayings as 7 ydpis xdpw péper. meanings. 


The Greek translators of the Old Testament used ydpis almost exclus- The Greek 
_ively as a rendering of the Hebrew jf, a word connected with 129 ‘to OT 
incline towards’, and so ‘to favour’. 

Thus in the Pentateuch we find the phrase evpeiy ydpw (20 times, Penta- 

“besides ¢yew xdpw, for the same Hebrew, once) and the phrase dodvac teuch. 
xapy (five times); each being regularly followed by a term expressive 
of relation to the favouring person, évavriov Twos, évdmiov Twos OY mapa TiN. 

In Ruth and the books of Samuel we have cvpeiy yapw ev dfOadpois Ruth and 
tuvds (12 times), where the same Hebrew phrase of relation is more Samuel. 
literally translated! 

Up to this point we have no other use of the word at all. In Kings Kings and 
and Chronicles however, besides evpeiv yapiy évayriov (once), we twice find Chroni- 
xapw used as an adverb. cles. 

In Esther, besides evpeiy xdpw (six times: once for 3Df, and once for Esther. 
this and jf together), we have yapis used for py in Vi 3, tiva ddEav 4 
xdpw émomoapey x«.t.r.. ‘What honour and dignity hath been done to 
Mordecai for this?’ (A.V.). In a Greek addition xv 14 (=v 2) we read ré 
mpocwney cov xapirwy peoTor. 


1 This rendering is found once in the Pentateuch, Gen. xxxiii 8. 
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The distinctive meaning then of yapis as representing }M in the historical 
books of the Old Testament is the favour which an inferior finds in the eyes 
of his superior. It is to be noted that dotvac xdpw is here correlative to 
evpeiv xapw. It does not mean ‘to favour’, but ‘to cause to be favoured’ 
by another. It thus differs altogether from the true Greek phrase dotvas 
xdpw, ‘to grant a favour’. 

In the Psalms the word occurs twice only: xliv (xlv) 2 e€exyvén [7] 
xapis év xelNcow cov, 1xxxiii (Ixxxiv) 11 xapw kal ddgay Sécer. In each case 
it renders }f, which has acquired a certain extension of meaning. 


In Proverbs we find it 21 times, the plural being occasionally used. 
Thrice it renders })¥7, which is commonly represented by evdoxia. The 
general meaning is favour or acceptance in a wide sense, as the condition 
of a happy and successful life. Such ydpis is as a rule the accompaniment 
of wealth and high station: but God gives it as a reward of humility, iii 34 
raresvois dé Sidwowv xapw. 

In Ecclesiastes xapus is used twice for }/], and again the sense is wide. 

It is remarkable that in Isaiah, Jeremiah and (with few exceptions) 
the Prophets generally yapis is not found at all. The exceptions are 
three passages in Zechariah (always for }f]), iv 7, vi 14 and xii Io (ékyeo... 
mvedpa xapitos Kal oikripyod); Dan. i 9 edake...ryuny Kat xdpw (DN) evar 
riov...(Theodot....ets ¢Aecy kal oikreipyov évdmiov...); and Hzek. xii 24, the 
adverbial phrase mpds ydapuw. 

In the Wisdom books we find, as we might expect, a more extended 
use of the word: and the sense which corresponds with } appears side 
by side with various Greek usages. It is specially noteworthy that twice 
we have the combination ydpis cal €deos [€v] rots éxNextois adrod (Wisd. 
ili 9, iv 15). 

With this last expression we may compare Enoch v 7, 8 xal tots éxXex- 
trois €otae pas Kal xapis Kat elpyn...tére SoOncerar Tots éxdeKxTois as 


Py, 
Kal xapts. 


It appears from the foregoing investigation that the New Testament 
writers inherited a wealth of meanings for the word yapis : 


(a) the purely Greek significations, which were familiar to all who used 
the Greek language, but which to some extent fell into the background, in 
consequence of the appropriation of the word to a specially Christian use; 


() the significations which the word had acquired through its use by 
the Greek translators of the Old Testament to represent ji. 

Of the latter significations the most important was that which we find 
in the latest books, namely, the favour of God, or rather the blessed condi- 
tion of human life which resulted from the Divine favour—a sense in which 
the word came, as we have seen, to range with such spiritual blessings as 
é€deos, Pos and eipnun. 


1 This phrase needs to be considered allowance must be made for the more 
in the light of what has been said of independent use of ydpis without a term 
Sodvar xdpw evavriov tTivds (see Gataker of relation in the later Old Testament 
Cinnus, ed. Lond. 1651, p. gof.); but literature. 
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Turning now to the New Testament, we observe that the word is not Distribu- 
found in the Gospels of St Matthew and St Mark; but that it occurs in tion in the 
every other book, with the exception of the First and Third Epistles of t ies 

: ‘ ament. 
St John’. We may consider first those writers whose phraseology is in 
general most remote from that of St Paul. - 

In St John’s Gospel xaprs is found only in the Prologue: i 14 mAnpns St John’s 
Xapitos Kal ddnOeias...16 €k Tod mAnpdatos avrod hpeis mdvres €daBopev Kat Gospel : 
Xapw dyti xadpiros...17 1% xapis Kal 1) dAnOea Sia "Inood Xpiotov éyévero. eet the 
These verses are closely connected and offer a single emphatic presenta- -~ 8" 
tion of ydpis as a blessing brought to man by Jesus Christ. Grace and 
truth together stand in contrast to the law as given through Moses. 

A fulness of grace and truth pertains to ‘the Word made flesh’. Out 
of that fulness we all have received: we have received ‘grace for grace’— 
that the gift in us may correspond with the source of the gift in Him. 

The only other occurrences of the word in the Johannine writings do Other 
not help us to interpret the words of the Prologue. In 2 John 3 we have Johannine 
merely the greeting ydpis, ZAeos, «pry (comp. the Pastoral Hpistles). In 0k. 
the Apocalypse we have the salutation ydpis kal eipjvy amd 6 oy, x.7.r., and 
the closing benediction, 7 ydpis rod xupiov “Incod Xprotod pera tdy aylov, 
in each case Pauline phrases with a peculiar modification. 

The Epistle of St James contains the word only (iv 6) in an allusion to St James. 
and a quotation from Prov. iii 34 (see above). 

In Jude 4 we read rjy rod Oeot ydpira perariOévtes eis doédyecav, This St Jude. 
form of the accusative is not found elsewhere in the New Testament, 
except in Acts xxiv 27. Xdpis does not occur in the opening salutation 
of the epistle (Acos vpiv Kal elpnyn kal ayarn mAnOvvOein). It is observable 


' that the whole of the phrase above quoted, with the exception of the word 
_ doédyeva, is absent from the parallel passage, 2 Pet. ii 1 ff In 2 Peter, 2 St Peter. 
~ however, we have the salutation ydpis dpiv cal eipjyy myOvvOein, and in 


_ iii 18 the injunction avédvere dé ev ydpirt Kal yodoes TOD Kupiou nuor. 


1 


“yap xapw mapa ro Ge@, a purely Hebraistic expression. 


We now come to the Lucan books, in the latter of which at any rate St Luke’s 
we shall be prepared to find tokens of the direct influence of St Paul. In Gospel : 
Luke i 30 the angelic salutation Xaipe, xexapiropérm is followed by cipes opening 
In ii 4o we read Chapters, 
. ; RS ieee pone eee é 2 7 Hebraistic 
of the Child Jesus, xapis Oeod jv em atro: and in ii 52 “Inoots TPOEKOTTEY ys0, 

TH copia Kal HAukia Kal xapite mapa Oe@ kali avOpdrois (comp. 1 Sam. ii 26 
Td maddptov SapounA emopevero peyaduvopevoy kal dyaOoy, kal pera Kupiov 
kal pera dvOpérev). The phraseology of the first two chapters of St Luke’s 
Gospel is largely derived from the historical books of the Old Testament: 
and these uses of yapis are characteristically Old Testament uses. In iv 22, 
ebaipatoy emi rois Adyous ris xdprros, Kr... we have another obvious Later on, 


Hebraism. But the remaining examples of the word give us purely ae 


the Vulgate and the Bohairic. For a 
confusion between the same words see 
Tobit vii 17 xdpw dvr rijs huns cou 


1 No account is here taken of ex- 
amples of xdpw used adyerbially with 
a genitive. In 3 John 4 wmeforépay 


—robrwv ob éxw xapdy, it seems im- 


possible to accept the reading xdpu, 
which is found in B, a few cursives, 


ravrns [xapdv &], Ecclus. xxx 16 xdpw 
N1, yapdv N’ABC. 
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Greek usages: sola ipiv xydpis eoriv; (Vi 32, 33, 34): wy Exee xdpey TE SovAD 
bre emoinoer ta SiatayGévra; (XvVii 9). 

In the Acts we find in the earlier chapters clear instances of the Old 
Testament use of ydpis: ii 47 ¢xovres xdpw mpos Gdov rov adv, Vil IO 
edoxey avT@ xapw Kat coiav évavriov bapad, vii 46 edpev xdpw évdriov 
rod Ocod. Perhaps we should add to these iv 33 xapis re peyddn qv em 
mavras avrovs, and vi 8 Srépavos 8€ mAnpys xapiros Kal duvdwews e€rroiee 
répara, k.t.A. ; but it is possible that we have here a distinctively Christian 
use of the word. Of purely Greek usages we have ydpita xarabéoOat in 
xxiv 27, and ydpw xaraGéoOa in XxV 9; also airovpevoe xapiy Kat adrod in 
xxv 3 (comp. the use of xapi¢eoO@a in xxv II, 16). 

But there is another class of passages in the Acts in which yapis is 
found in a new and Christian sense. The first of these is xi 23, where 
we read of St Barnabas at Antioch, idédv tiv yapw thy tov Oeod exapn. 
The emphatic form of the expression helps to mark the introduction of the 
new phrase: and it may be observed that, wherever throughout the book 
the word occurs in this sense, it is (with the single exception of xviii 27) 
followed by a defining genitive. The passages are the following: 

xiii 43. mpoopévery tH xapiTe TOU Geod, 
xiv 3 T@ Kupi@ Te paprupodyTt TSG Aoyw THs xadpiros avrod, 
26 d6ev foav mapadcdopévoe TH YapeTe Tov Geodv, 
XV 11 ud tis xapiros Tod Kupiov “Inood muotevouev c@Ojvat Kal? dv 
TpOmov kaketvot, 
40 mapadobels tH Xapite TOU Kupiov, 
XVili 27. guveBadero mo\d Tois memioTevKdoL dia THs XaptTOS, 
XX 24 Svauapripacbar rd evayyéAuov THs xapitos Tod Oeod, 
32 maparideuar vuas T@ Kupi@ Kal TO Aéy@ THs xdptros avdrod. 


It is noteworthy that this use of yapus belongs to the narratives which 
deal with the extension of the Gospel to the Gentiles : see especially xv 11. 
The surprising mercy of God, by which those who had been wholly outside 
the privileged circle were now the recipients of the Divine favour, seems 
to have called for a new and impressive name which might be the watch- 
word of the larger dispensation. 

Although it is not probable that the introduction of ydpis into the 
Christian vocabulary was due to St Paul, yet there can be little doubt 
that the new and special use of it which we have just noted was closely 
connected with his missionary efforts, and that he did more than any one 
to develope the meaning of ydpis as a theological term. To him, for 
example, we owe the emphasis on the /reeness of the Divine favour 
which is marked by the contrast of yapis with édeidnua, ‘debt’, and 
with gpyov in the sense of meritorious ‘work’; and the emphasis on 
the wniversality of the Divine favour, which included Gentiles as well as 
Jews, in contrast to ‘the law’ which was the discipline of Israel. 

Moreover he seems in some sense to have appropriated the word, as. 
though he had a peculiar claim and title to its use. The first of his epistles 
opens and closes with an invocation of yapis upon his readers: and every 
subsequent epistle follows the precedent thus set. In 2 Thess. iii 17 £ he 
declares that this may be regarded as his sign-manual, authenticating as it 
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were his epistle: ‘O doracpos 79 euip xeupt Iavdov, 8 éoriw onpeiov év mdon special 
€mtOTOAR OUT@ ide 7) ya v lov nuay d d . mdévrop Mission: 
n s ypapew: 1) xXapis Tov Kupiov nuav "Incod Xpurrod PETA TAVT@OY 
UPOV. 
The following series of passages will serve to shew how closely he 
connected the word with his own special mission to the Gentiles. 


(@) In regard to himself as proclaimer of the universal Gospel. (a) a re- 
gard to 


1 Cor. iii 10 kara thy xapwv trod Oeod thy dobcioay pot, ws copes apyxe- hinsele 
> 


téexroav Oepwedtov €Onka. 

1 Cor. xv 10 xapire dé Oeod cil 5 cis, Kat 4 xdpus adrod 7% els eué 
ov Kev €yernOn, adda tepicodrepovy avtav mdvrwv éxomiaca, ovK éyd 8é 
DAG y xdpis Tod Beod [4] cdv eyoi. 

2 Cor. i 12 ovd« év codia capxixh GAN €v xdpure Geod dveotpddnper ev 
TO KOoLe, Tepracorépas Sé mpds vpas. 

2 Cor. iv 15 ra yap mavta S’ tpas, wa % xdpis mACovdcaga dia Tov 
Tewovav THY evxapLoTiay Tepiccevan cis THY Sdéav Tod Oeod. 

Gal. i 15 f. 6 dqopicas pe...cat Kadéoas Sia rhs ydpiros avrod.,.iva 
evayyeAlC@pat adrov ev trois eOvecw. 

Gal. ii 7 f. iSdvres dru memiorevpat TO evayyéhtov THs dxpoBvorias...Kal 
yvovres Thy xapw rHy Sobeioay pot. 

Gal. ii 21 ovK aberd tHy xdpwv Tod Oeod: e? yap Sid vopov x.T.A. 

Rom. i 5 dv ob édaBopey yapwv Kat dmocroAny els vaaxony mictews ev 
maow Tots eOveow. 

Rom. xii 3 Aéyo yap Ova rhs yapuros THs dobeions por maytt rH bute ev 
dpiv: that is, with all the force of my special commission and authority, 

_to you to whom it gives me a right to speak. The phrase is taken up 
‘ again in @. 6. 
Rom. xv 15 os éemravapipvnoxoy dtpas, dua tHy xdpw thy Sobeiody por 
+ dé rod Oeod eis rd efvat pe Aetroupyov Xpiorod "Ingod eis ra €Oyn. 
Phil. i 7 & re trois Secpois pov kal év TH amodoyla Kal BeBadoet Tod 
_ evayyedlov cuveowavots pov THs xaptros mavtas vpas dvras. It was for 
the wider Gospel that St Paul was bound. 
See also Eph. iii 1—13, and the exposition. 


-  (b) In regard to the Gentile recipients of the universal Gospel. ie 


2 Thess. i 12. The persecution which the Thessalonians suffer is a Gentile 
proof that ‘the kingdom of God’, for which they suffer, is truly for them. converts. 
They as believers are equated with ‘the saints’: in them, no less than 
in Israel (Isa. xlix 3), the Name is to be glorified—‘the Name of the 
Lord Jesus in you, and ye in Him’, card ri xapw rod Oeod judy kal 
kuplov “Inaod Xpiorov. 

2 Thess. ii 16 6 dyanjoas nas Kal Sods mapakAnow aiwviay Kat édaida 
ayabiy év xdpitt, mapaxahéoar vay tas Kapdias. By grace ‘the consola- 
tion of Israel’ is widened to the consoling of the Gentiles. The thought 
is: For us too it is through grace, which has extended it (and may 
you realise it!) to you as well. 

1 Cor. i 4 émt rH xdpire rod Oeod tH Socion wiv ev Xpiot@ “Inood. 

You have been called into fellowship, v. 9. 

2 Cor. vi 1 mapakadodper pr) eis Kevdv THY xapw Tod Oeod déEacOa ipas. 

2 Cor. viii 1 yrwpigoper dé dpiv, adeAgoi, THy xdpw Tod Beod TH» dedo- 
pévqy ev rats éxxAnotats ths Maxedovias, The contribution to the Jewish 
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Christians was a signal witness to the fellowship into which the Gentiles 
had been brought by grace. It was a proof that grace was being con- 
tinually given to those who made this return of grace. St Paul plays 
on the senses of the word with great delight in this connexion: v. 4 ryy 
xaptv kal THY Kowoviay Tis Staxovias Tijs eis Tovs ayiouvs: v. 6 érureheay éis 
dpas kal tiv xapw tadtnv: % 7 wa Kal ev TavTn TH XapiTe mepiocevyte : 
0. 9 ywooKere yap THY xXdpw Tod Kuplov judy “Inood [Xpiorod]: v 19 &v 
TH xdpire radtn tH Suaxovovpéevy dp’ jyav: ix. 8 dvvarei de 6 Oeds wacay 
xdpw meprooedoa cis tpas: v. 14 émemobotytav tpas dia thy vmepBar- 
hovaav xdpw Tov Oeod ef’ vpiv. The play on words was a truly Greek 
one: comp. Soph. Ajax 522 xdpis xapw yap éotw 1 Tiktovo’ dei. 

Gal. i 6 peraridecOe dws Tod Kadécavros tpas ev xapite Xprotod eis 
erepov evayyéuov. 

Gal. v 4 karnpyjOnre dd Xpictod oitiwes ev vou@ dixaodode, THs xdptros 
éferécare. You have separated yourselves from that which was your 
one ground of hope. 

Col. i 6 dd’ Fs suépas ieotcate Kai eméyvate thy Xap Tod Oeod ev 
dAnéeia. This is again in connexion with .the declaration of the uni- 
yersal scope and fruitfulness of the Gospel. 

See also Eph. ii 5—»0, and the exposition. 


The ad- A review of these passages makes it impossible to doubt that St Paul’s 
mission yse of xapis is dominated by the thought of the admission of the Gentiles 
e ae to the privileges which had been peculiar to Israel. Grace was given to 
entiles : : Sie - : eee 
dominates the Gentiles through his ministry: grace was given to him for his ministry 
his use of to them. The flexibility of the word enables him to use it in this twofold 
the word. manner. The Divine favour had included the Gentiles in the circle of 
privilege: the Divine favour had commissioned him to be its herald for 
the proclamation of that inclusion. 
This is in This being so, we recognise the fitness with which St Luke, the com- 
harmony panion of St Paul and the historian of his mission, uses the new name 
ve ae with peculiar reference to the proclamation and the reception of the 
oftheActs. Universal Gospel among the Gentiles. 
Tater It is unnecessary to follow the history of the word into the Pastoral 
history of Epistles, where it is somewhat more widely used (comp. 2 Tim. ii 1, Tit. iii 7), 
the word. though its specially Pauline usage may be illustrated by Tit. ii 11; or 
into the Epistle to the Hebrews, where the reference is quite general ; 
or into 1 Peter, which adopts so much of the phraseology of St Paul’s 
epistles. As the first great controversy of Christianity passed out of 
sight, terminology which had been framed with peculiar reference to it 
became widened and generalised ; and the word ‘grace’ in particular lost 
Grace its early association, while it remained in the new Christian vocabulary 


Freewill and was destined, more especially in its Latin equivalent gratia, to be the 
* watchword of a very different and scarcely less tremendous struggle. 
2. YXAPITOYN.- 
Variously 2. Closely connected with St Paul’s use of ydpis is his incidental use 


explained. on one occasion only of the word yaperotv (Eph. i 6). Its meaning both 
there and in Luke i 28, the only other occurrence of the word in the New 
Testament, has been variously explained. 


- ambiguous*. Similarly the Peshito has <h 
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The verb xapiroty properly signifies ‘to endue with ydpis’: and its Its mean- 
meaning accordingly varies with the meaning of ydpis. Thus from xdpis 2g varies 
in the sense of ‘gracefulness of form’ (compare Hom. Od. ii 12 deoreotny ee abet 
o dpa ré ye xapw xaréyevey “AGyn), we have the meaning ‘to endue pee 
with beauty’: Niceph. Progymn. ii 2 (ed. Walz. I 429) Muppay dios pev usages: 
exapitwcey eis popdyv: comp. Ecclus. ix 8, in the form in which it is «to endue 
quoted by Clem. Alex. Paed. iii 11 83 dméorpeyov dé rév dOadrpdy dad With 
yuvaikds Kexapir@pévns (LXX. edudphov). Again, from the sense of ‘gra- beauty. , 
ciousness of manner’ we have the meaning ‘to endue with graciousness’: °° ‘with 
Ecelus. xviii 17, ‘Lo, is not a word better than a gift? And both are pore me 
with a gracious man (mapa dvdpt kexaptrwpévm): a fool will upbraid , 
ungraciously (dyapicras)’. 

The above are Greek usages. A Hebraistic use, of ‘being caused to Hebraistic 
find favour’ in the eyes of men, is seen in Ps.-Aristeas Ep. ad Philocr. 8° 
(ed. Hody, Oxf. 1705, p. xxv; Swete’s Introd. to LXX p. 5581.4 ff.): in 
answer to the question, How one may despise enemies—Hoxnkds mpos 
mdvras avOpérovus cdvovay Kal Karepyagdpevos didias, Adyor odbévos dy eyors: 
To € Kexapirdaba mpds mavtas dvOpdrrovs, Kai Kady Sdpov eidnhévar mapa 
Oe0b Tob?’ gore Kpariorov}, 

In Luke i 28 the salutation Xaipe, xeyapiropévn, 6 Kipios peta cod St Luke: 
gives rise to the unuttered inquiry woramés ein 6 domacpos otros; and the 
angel proceeds: M7) doBod, Mapidp, edpes yap xdpw mapa rH Oe@ (comp. 
Gen. vi 8). Thus xeyapcropévy is explained in an Old Testament sense as 22 O. T. 
7 evpovoa xdpiv mapa tT Oe@: and the meaning of yaprrody accordingly is iene 
‘to endue with grace’ in the sense of the Divine favour? This was Preteens 
doubtless the meaning intended to be conveyed by the Latin rendering 
gratia, plena, though it has proved as a matter of history to be somewhat 
Unfortunately 


the Old Syriac (sim and cw) fails us at this point. Aphrahat (Wright 180, 2) 


- and Ephraim Comm. in Diatess. (Moes. 49) both omit the word in question, 
and read ‘ Peace to thee, blessed among women”*. 


”% 


 émeckéWard pe 


1 A few further examples of xap:roiy 
may here be noted: 

In Test. xii Patriarch. Joseph 1, we 
have év dodevela juny cal 6 troros 
év pudaxyn yun «al o 
cwrip éxaplrwoé we. This is of course 
an allusion to Matt. xxv 36, and éxapl- 
twoe is probably borrowed directly 
from Eph. i 6; the word being used 
simply in the sense of ‘bestowed grace 
upon me’: it is paralleled in the con- 
text by wydiryoe, éepidake, avipyaye, 
HrcvOgowae, eBonInce, dieOpewe, mape- 
kddece, eduoe, ouvynydpnce, épptcaro, 
Bpwoe, as well as by éreoxéparo. 

Hermas Sim. ix 24 3 6 ody kvptos 
liav thy amdérntTa airdv Kal macav 
yymibryTa, émdjOuveyv avrois év Tots 
xéros Tav xeipGy avT&y, kal éxapirw- 
cev avtovs év mdon mpdéer avrav. 


The Latin Version (practically the 
same in both its forms) has: ‘dedit 
eis in omni opere gratiam’. 

Epiphanius (Haer. lxix 22): 6 6é& 
Mwvofs ouvécer éx Oeod KexapiTw- 
pévos hpwra ov TavTa, ad\Aa Kal 7d Ere 
avwrepov, K.T-d. 

2 In the Apocalypse of the Virgin 
(James Apocr. Anecd. 1, 115 ff.) the 
Blessed Virgin is constantly spoken of 
and even addressed as 7 Kexapirwuévy. 

3 Ambiguity almost necessarily arose 
when gratia came to have as its pre- 
dominant meaning a spiritual power 
of help towards right living. 

4 Not unconnected with this may 
be the confused reading of the Latin 
of Codex Bezae: ‘habe benedicta dms 
tecum | benedicta tu inter mulieres.’ 
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St Paul 
is empha- 
sising his 
own word 
Xapts : 


‘endued 
us with 
grace’. 


Versions. 
Peshito. 
Latin. 


A various 
reading. 


Chryso- 
stom’s in- 
terpreta- 
tion 


plays 

on the 
various 
senses of 
xdpis and 
its deri- 
vatives, 


but misses 
St Paul’s 
meaning. 
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In interpreting St Paul’s meaning in Eph. i 6, eis &rawov dd&ns ris 
Xapiros avrod js éxapiraccy npas év TS Hyannuéve, it is important to bear 
in mind that he is emphasising his own word ydpis. And we must compare 
certain other places in which a substantive is followed by its cognate verb: 
Eph. i 19 cara ri éevépyecav...iv éeynpynkev (where he is thus led to a some- 
what unusual use of évepyeiv: see the detached note on that word): ii 4 
dead tiv ToAAY aydrny adrod iy Hydnncey Has: iv I THs KAnoEws iis 
éxdnOnre: 2 Cor..i 4 dua rhs mapaxAjoews As mapaxadovpeOa adroi. The 
sense appears to be, ‘His grace whereby He hath endued us with grace’. 
This is 4 more emphatic way of saying, ‘His grace which He hath bestowed 
on us’: it does not differ materially from the subsequent phrase of @. 8, 
‘His grace which He hath made to abound toward us’. 

The Peshito version seems to recognise this meaning of the passage in 
its rendering ACS sAvixa am, ‘which He poured on us’. The Latin 
version, however, renders: ‘gratiae suae in qua gratificauit nos’. The 
verb ‘gratifico’ appears to have been coined for this occasion. The com- 
ment of Pelagius on the verse gives the meaning which was probably 
present to the translator's mind: ‘In qua gratia gratos fecit nos sibi 
in Christo’. The interpretation was perhaps the natural issue of the 
corruption of 7s into ¢v #7, which is found in D, G, and later authorities 
and is probably a scribe’s grammatical emendation. The relative js is to 
be explained by attraction to the case of its antecedent, as in 2 Cor. i 4, 
quoted above. It is simplest to suppose that it stands for 7: there appears 
to be no warrant for a cognate accusative, nv éxapiracer. 

Chrysostom’s interpretation of éeyapirecey juas.is marked by a deter- 
mination to compass every meaning of the word. In the first instance 
he notes quite briefly (Field p. 110 F): ovxody ei eis TodTo éyapitwcer, cis 
Zmawov Soéns ths Yapitos avrov, Kal iva SeiEy thy xapw advrod, wévopev ev 
avr7. Here it would seem as though he took éyapirwcev juas as simply 
meaning ‘endued us with grace’; in that grace, he urges, we ought 
to abide. But presently it occurs to him (111 B) to contrast éyapirecey 
with éxapioaro. Thus he says: ove einer ‘is éxapioato’, add’ ‘éxapirwoey 
jpas’s rouréotiv, ov pdvoy Guaptnuatoy arjdAagey GAA Kal éerepdorovs 
émoinoe. He gives as an illustration the restoration of an aged and 
diseased beggar to youth, strength and beauty (the old Greek idea of 
xapis): ovras eEjoxnoey hudv Thy Wuyxiv, Kal Kadi Kal moOewiy Kal éré- 
pactoy eroinger,..ovTas nas érexdpitas émoinae kal ait@ robevos. 
He then quotes ‘The king shall desire thy beauty’ (Ps. xlv 12). He is 
then led off by the phrase keyapiropuéva pywara to speak of the ‘gracious- 
ness of speech’ which marks the Christian: ovyi yaplev éxeivo 7d maidlov 
etval chaper, Omep Gv pera tis Tov cwparos dpas Kat moAdAY exn Ti év 
Tols pnmagt Xapev; Towdrol cicw of mucrol...Tl Xapléotepoy Tay pyua- 
tov Oe dv dmoracodpeda TO diaBorAw@, SC dy ovvTacodpeba TO XploTe; 
Tihs oporoyias ekeivns Tis mpd Tod Aovtpod, Tis pera 7d Aovtpdv; But 
in all this he is wilfully going back from St Paul’s use of ydps, and 
introducing the sense of charm of form or of speech which belonged to 
xapirody in non-biblical writers. 


THE BELOVED. 


‘The Beloved’ as a Messianic title. 


1. In the Lxx 6 jyarnpévos occurs several times as a name of the chosen 
people, as personified in a single representative. _In the Blessing of Moses 
it is used three times to translate Jeshurun (9): Deut. xxxii 15 dmeda- 
KTUTEY 6 HyaTnwévos, XXXiii 5 Kal €orar ev TH HyaTnpevw Gpxyav, 26 ovK ~orww 
domep 6 Geds rod Hyamnpévov. It again represents Jeshurun in Isa. xliv 2 
By poBov, mais pov "lakwB, Kal 6 Hyamnpuévos “Iopand bv é€edcEaunv: here 
*Iopayd is an addition of the Lxx (in the Targum it also occurs in this place, 
but as a substitute for Jeshurun). 

It is also used to render 1°71): in the address to Benjamin (without the 
article) Deut, xxxiii 12 jyamnpuévos vrs Kupiov (Gib TT) xaracknvace 
merov0es : and in Isa. v 1 dow 5) TS iyarnpéve dopa rod ayamnrod [pou] 
CM) 76 duredGvi pov. dpmedrdv éyern6n 76 Hryamnpero k.t.d. 

We may note also its occurrence in Bar. iii 37 “Iaxkd8 76 madi avrod 
kat “Iopand ré Hyamnuéev@ [vm] adrod: and in Dan. iii (35) 6a "ABpaay 
Tov qyannpévoy vo cod (comp. 2 Chron. xx 7 oméppare “ABpadp Te 
Tyannnev@ cov). 

2. In the Lxx we find two distinct meanings of 6 dyamnrés. 

(1) Like 6 7#yamnuévos, it is sometimes used for 1°7! ‘beloved. Thus 
we find it in Ps. xliv (xlv) df. 38) dmep rod dyamyrov: in Ps. lix (Ix) 5 


~ and Ps. evii (eviii) 6 dmws av pucOdow ot dyaryroi cov. 


‘ 


In Isa. v 1, as we have already seen, where 6 7yamnuévos represents 1"7?, 
6 dyarnrés is used for 75, in order to make a distinction). 

(2) But we also find 6 dyarnros used, according to a Greek idiom, for 
an only son. In the story of the sacrifice of Isaac it occurs three times 


- where the Hebrew has 7'M)) ‘only’: Gen. xxii 2 rov viov cou Tov ayamn- 


rov: comp. vv. 12, 16. Of Jephthah’s daughter we read in Judg. xi 34 
nay? ST Pr: for this the A text has kcal airy povoyeris ait@ ayamnth 
(to which many cursives add mepupucrés aird): B has cal jv airy povo- 
yes (et haec unica ei Aug), In Amos viii 10 and Jer. vi 26 mévOos 
dyarnrod is used as the equivalent of ‘a mourning for an only child’?: 


1 Jt also represents “p? in Jer.  solitariwm quam unigenitum sonat: si 


xxxviii 20 (xxxi 20) vids dyamnrds enim esset dilectus siue amabilis, ut 


“"E¢patu, and ION in Zech. xiii 6 ds LX transtulerunt, IDID poneretur.’ 


Even Greeks at a late period seem to 
have found a difficulty in the use of 
dyarnrés in the uxx. Gregory of 
Nyssa (De Deit. F. et Sp. S. iii 568 
Migne) has, as a citation of Gen, xxii 
2, AaBé wor, pyot, Tov vidy cov Tov drya- 
anrév, Tov povoyer}. Dr Hort points 


éerhiyny &v TO olkw TE ayarnTe@ [A Tod 
adyamnrod] pov. 

2 Jerome, writing on Jer. vi 26, 
shews that he failed to recognise the 
idiom at this place: ‘ubi nos diximus 
luctum unigeniti fac tibi, pro unigenito 
in Hebraico scribitur IAID, quod magis 
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1. Usein 
the Greek 
<LSof 


6 iyyarrn- 
bévos. 


2. Of 6 
ayaryrés. 


‘Beloved’. 


‘Only’. 
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‘O dya- 
anros in 
the Gos- 
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Its mean- 
ing. 


Not an 
epithet, 
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comp. Zech. xii 10 kéWorrar én’ adréy Komeroy os ér ayannt@ [-dv 
AQ}: pe 

3. In the New Testament we find 6 7yamnpévos in Eph. i 6, the passage 
which has given occasion for this investigation. ; 

‘O dyarnrés is used, both directly and indirectly, of our Lord in the 
Gospels. 

(1) At the Baptism: 
Markit Sv e?6 vids pou 6 dyamnrés, év cot evdoKnoa. 
Matt. iii 17 Odrés eorw 6 vids pov 6 dyanntés, év S evdoxnoa. 
Luke iii 22 as in St Mark, but with a notable ‘ Western’ 
variant?, 
(2) At the Transfiguration : 
Mark ix 7 Ovdrds éotwy 6 vids pov 6 dyamnros. 
Matt. xvii 5 Otrds éorw 6 vids pou 6 ayamnros, €v G evddxnoa. 
Luke ix 35 Odrds ear 6 vids pou 6 éxdeAeypevos®. 
Comp. 2 Pet.i17 ‘O vids pou 6 dyarnrés ottés éoruw. 
(3) Indirectly, in the Parable of the Wicked Husbandmen. 
Mark xii 6 ere eva eiyer, vidv dyamnrov. 
Luke xx 13 méuapo rov vidy pov tov dyamnrov. 
St Matthew has no parallel to this clause. 

If the third of these examples stood alone, it would be natural to 
interpret it in accordance with the Greek idiom referred to above: and 
a close parallel might be found in Tobit iii 10 (S text), pia cor vmjpxer 
Ovydarnp dyannry. But it is difficult to separate its interpretation from 
that of 6 vids pou 6 ayamnros, which is twice applied directly to our Lord. 
Of this three renderings are possible: 

(1) ‘Thou art My only Son’, 
(2) ‘Thou art My beloved Son’, 
(3) ‘Thou art My Son, the beloved’, 


The first of these renderings is vigorously championed by Daniel Heinsius, 


Exercitt. ad N. T. p. 94 (ed. Cantabr. 1640) on Mark i 11. 


The second is 


familiar to us in our English Bible, and in St Mark at least it suggests 


out (Two Dissert. p. 49 n.) that from 
his comment we can see that he found 
the word povoyer# in his text. 

The usage belongs to classical Greek 
from the time of Homer: see Od. ii 
365, iv 727, 817, and comp. Jl. vi 
4oo f. From prose writers we may 
cite Demosth. Midias p. 567 ob phy 
Nixjpards y’ ows 6 Tod Nixlov 5 aya- 
mnros mats, and Xenoph. Cyrop. iv 
62 20aWa...dpre yevecdoxovTa Tov d&picTov 
maida Tov dyarnrév. Aristotle shews 
an interesting extension of the usage, 
when in referring to the lex talionis 
he points out (Rhet. i 7) that the 
penalty of ‘an eye for an eye’ be- 
comes unfair when a man has lost 


one eye already; for then he is de- 
prived of his only organ of vision 
(d-yarnrov yap apipnraz). 

1 We may note that in Prov. iv 3 
MY is represented by ayamdevos. 
This word is used of Christ in Just. 
Dial. 93 a&yyedov éxetvov...rdv dryamw- 
pevov br’ adtod Tod xuplov Kal @eod: 
but there it stands for the more usual 
ayannuevor. 

2 Vids pou ef ob, éya ohucpor yeyévynkd. 
oe (Dabe...): from Ps, ii 7. 

3 This is the reading of NBL syrs™ 
arm sah boh a, It is undoubtedly to 
be preferred to that of ACD syreupesh 
bevg, which have 6 ayamnrés with St 
Mark. 


THE BELOVED. 


itself as the most obvious translation. Yet there is some reason for sup- 
posing that the third interpretation was that which presented itself to the 
minds both of St Matthew and of St Luke. 

St Matthew assimilates the utterances at the Baptism and the Trans- but a dis- 


figuration, writing in each case Otrds éotw 6 vids pov 6 dyannrés, év 
It is possible that the right punctuation of this sentence 


caw 
evodoknoa. 


that which is suggested in the margin of the text of Westcott and Hort 
at Matt. iii 17: Otdrdés éoriw 6 vids pov, 6 dyamnros ev 6 edddxnoa. For in 
Matt. xii 18 we find a remarkable change introduced in a quotation from 


Isa. xlii 1. 


The Hebrew and the Lxx of this passage are as follows: 


JaWNS IQ TT 
wpa DY YN 


>. cal col 
IaxdB 6 mais pou, avTiAnyouat avrod: 
> 
Iopand 6 éxdextos pov, mpocedéEaro adtoy 7 Wuyi) pov. 


But St Matthew has: 


at) AL - a Cine ‘ 
OU O Tals MOV OY npETiCOGa 


O ayamrnrtos pou ov evdoknoev n Woxn ov. 


There is no justification for rendering ‘7'12 otherwise than as ‘My 


Elect ’4. 


It would seem therefore that St Matthew, in substituting ‘My 


Beloved, has been influenced by the twice repeated phrase of his Gospel 
6 ayamnros ev @ evdoxnoa: and it follows that he regarded 6 dyamnrés as 
a distinct title and not as an epithet of 6 vids pov. 
St Luke, by his substitution of 6 éxdeheypévos for 6 ayamnros (ix 35), and to 
- appears likewise to indicate that the latter was regarded as a title by itself, St Luke: 
' for which the former was practically an equivalent. 
- It is worthy of note that the Old Syriac version, in every instance and in the 
‘(except one) in which its testimony is preserved to us, renders 6 vids pov Old Syriac 
6 dyarnrés by yaya stm ‘My Son and My Beloved’: the conjunction 
being inserted to make it clear that the titles are distinct? 
It is further to be urged on behalf of this interpretation that the words The two 


3d ef 6 vids pov of the Voice at the Baptism according to St Mark directly sap 
=. In ar. 


1 This passage, Isa. xlii 1, is ex- 
plicitly referred to the Messiah in the 
Targum, which renders it thus: NN 
SYINNT ND MPIIPN KMwWID TAY 
§910°1D 793 ‘ Behold My servant Messiah ; 
I will uphold him: Mine elect, in whom 
My Word is well-pleased’. 

Curiously enough the Latin trans- 
lation of this which is given in the 
Polyglots of Le Jay and Walton has 
dilectus meus as the rendering of *N2. 
The mistake is perhaps due to a re- 
membrance of the Vulgate in Matt. 
xii 18. However it may have origin- 
ated, it is time that it was corrected: 
for it has misled a series of com- 


mentators. Thus in Harnack’s note 
on 76 yyarnpevy in Ep. Barn. iii 6 
we read: ‘Nomen erat Messiae apud 
Iudaeos ex Ies. 42, 1 repetitum’, with 
references to Liicke, Hinl. in die Apok. 
edit. m p. 281 n. 2, and Langen, Das 
Judenthum in Palist. z. Z. Christi 
p. 162, 427. Hilgenfeld in his edition 
of Ep. Barn. carries on the tradition. 
2 So in Matt. ili 17 (sin cu), Luke 
iii 22 (sin: cu vacat), Matt. xvil 5 
(cu: sin vacat), Luke ix 35 (cu: sin 
"4355 =6 éxNedeyudvos). For 
Mark i rr we have no evidence. The 
one exception is Mark ix 7 (sin 
sama “io: Cu vacat). 
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reproduce the language of Ps. ii 7, ‘The Lord hath said unto me, Thou art 
My Son’. If therefore we may suppose that ‘the Beloved’ and ‘the Elect’ 
were interchangeable titles in the religious phraseology of the time, we 
have in the Voice a combination of Ps. ii 7 with Isa. xlii 1, and ‘the Son’ 
who is set as King upon the holy hill of Sion is identified with ‘the Servant 
of Jehovah’; so that in the Divine intimation of the Messiahship the ideas 
of triumph and suffering are from the outset linked together. 

4. In the early Christian literature outside the New Testament we 
frequently find 6 7jyamnpévos used absolutely of Christ; and also 6 #yamy- 
pévos mais, a combination which recalls Isa. xliv 2. The former occurs 
thrice in the Epistle of Barnabas: iii 6 6 Aaos by Hroipacey ev TH WyaTTH- 
pev avrod, iv 3 6 Seomorns ovvrérunxey Tods Katpovs Kal Tas nuépas, va 
TaXvyn O Hyamnpévos avTov Kal él TH KAnpovopiay En, iv 8 cuverpiBn avrav 
7 SuaOjkn, iva 1» Tod Hyannuévov “Inco éveatacdpayicby eis THv Kapdiav 
judv. See also Ignat. Smyrn. inscr. éxxAnoia Geod matrpds Kat Tod Hyamn- 
pévov “Incod Xpicrod: Acta Theclae 1 mdvta ra Adyta Tov kupiov...kat THs 
yernijcews Kal THs dvactdcews Tod Hyamnpévov eyAdvKawev avtovs, Kal Ta 
peyareia Tod xptorod «.7.A.1: Clem. Paedag. i 6 25 avrixa yooy Banrifopév@ 
TS kupig am’ otpavdv érijynoey havi) paprus pyarnpévov: Yids pov ef od 
dyamnros, €y® onpepov yeyévynka ce. 

‘O dyarnrés is used throughout the apocryphal Ascension of Isaiah, as 
though it were a recognised appellation of the Messiah: and although it 
is there due to a Christian hand, it not improbably represents a traditional 
Jewish usage. 

We find the combination 6 ryamnuévos mais in Clem. Rom. lix 2, 3: and 
6 dyannros mais in Hp. ad Diogn. 8, and, as a liturgical formula, in Mart. 
Polyc. 14, Acta Theclae 24. In Herm. Sim. ix 12 5 we have rod vioo 
atTod Tod nyamnuévov vm avtod: comp. Sim. v 2 6 rdv vidy adrod roy 
dyarnrov. 

A number of references to ryarnpévos and dyamnrds in the Apostolic 
Constitutions are brought together by Harnack in his note on Hp. Barn. 
ili 6. Specially to be observed are v 19 (Lag. p. 152, L 14) rére dovra 
Tov ayarnrov Tov Oeod, ov e&exévrncar, Which shews that the dyamnrés of 
Zech. xii 10 was interpreted of Christ: and vy 20 (Lag. p. 153, L 24), where 
the title of Ps. xliv (xlv) 33) vmép rod dyamnrod is similarly explained 
(comp. Jerome Commentarioli in Pss.. Anecd. Mareds. iii pt. 1, and 
Corderius Catena in Pss. ad loc.). 


The case then for regarding ‘the Beloved’ as a Messianic title in use 
among the Jews in New Testament times may be stated thus. 


1. ‘The Beloved’ (6 nyarnuévos LXxX) is used in the Old Testament 
as a title of Israel. It is easy to suppose that, just as the titles ‘the 
Servant’ and ‘the Elect’ were transferred from Israel to the Messiah as 
Israel’s representative, so also the title ‘the Beloved’ would become a title 
of the Messiah. 


1 In Iren. i ro 1 (Mass.) we read: kat contain a reference to Eph. i ro 
THv évoapxov els Tovs odpavods avddnyw  dvaxepadrauscacOa TA mdvra, it is pro- 
ToD yyarnucvouv Xpicrod "Incot tof able that 6 ajyarnudvos was directly 
kuplov ypav: but, as the next words suggested by Eph. i 6. 


THE BELOVED. 


2. When the first and the third of our Gospels were written, ‘the 
Beloved’ and ‘the Elect’ were practically interchangeable terms. For in 
St Matthew we find 6 dyamnros pov in a citation of Isa. xlii 1, where the 
Hebrew has ‘M3 and the Luxx renders literally 6 ékdexrds pov. And, 
conversely, St Luke substitutes 6 ékheAeypévos for 6 dyamnrés in the words 
spoken at the Transfiguration. 


3. Hach of these substitutions in a different way favours the view that 
in St Mark’s twice repeated phrase 6 vids pou 6 dyamnrés a separate title is 
given by 6 dyamnros, and not a mere epithet of vids. 

4. The Old Syriac Version emphasises the distinctness of the title by 
its rendering ‘My Son and My Beloved’. 


5. In Eph.i6 St Paul uses &y 1 #yamnpév@ as the equivalent of éy 
TS xptor@, in a context in which he is designedly making use of terms 
which had a special significance in Jewish phraseology. 


6. In early Christian literature 6 7jyamnpévos is undoubtedly used as 
a title of our Lord ; and it is difficult to suppose that its only source is this 
one passage in St Paul. 


7. If the Messianic portions of the Ascension of Isaiah cannot be 
regarded as pre-Christian, yet the persistent use in them of 6 dyamnrds as 
the designation of Messiah suggests that the writer must have thought it 
consistent with verisimilitude in a work which affected to be a Jewish 
prophecy of Christ. 
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On the meaning of pvotipiov in the New Testament. 


The history of the word pvornpiy is curious and instructive. Starting 
with a technical signification in pagan religion, the word passes through 
a neutral phase in which the original metaphor has ceased to be felt, and 
in the end is adopted as a technical term of the Christian religion. The 
fact that it ends as it began in signifying a religious rite readily suggests 
that it was borrowed by Christianity directly from paganism. With certain 
limitations this may be true. That the Christian Sacraments of Baptism 
and the Eucharist were called pvornpia is probably due, in part at least, 
to the fact that the word was in common use for rites to which these 
Sacraments seemed to present some parallels. But, if so, it is certain 
that the borrowing process was considerably facilitated by the use of 
pvotnpiov which is found in the New Testament; and that use, as we 
shall see, has no direct connexion with the original technical sense of 
the word. 


1. We find in the classical Greek writers a group of words—yvéo, 
pvotns, prvornpiov—all of which are technical terms: ‘to initiate’, ‘one 
who is initiated’, ‘that into which he is initiated’. Of the derivation of 
pvéw nothing certain can be said. It has often been stated that the root 
is to be found in pvw. But picas means ‘with the eyes shut’; and though 
the word is sometimes used by transference also of shutting the mouth, 
it is always necessary that the word ‘mouth’ should be expressly added. 
in order to give this meaning. We caunot be certain therefore—though 
in itself it is not improbable—that the first meaning of the word is one 
of secrecy. We must be content to say that in usage pvorppcoy signifies 
a religious rite which it is profanity to reveal. 

In later Greek the word was used metaphorically of that which may 
not be revealed, a secret of any kind. Thus we have a line of Menander 
(éncert. 168), wvornpidy cov pi) Kateizns TS Hire: ‘tell not thy secret to 
a friend’. 

2. The word is not used by the Lxx in translating any Hebrew word of 
the canonical books of the Old Testament. But in the Greek of Dan. ii, 
where the original is Aramaic, it is used eight times® to render N19, a word 
borrowed from Persian and found in Syriac as <\~<%4. It is here used 


in reference to Nebuchadnezzar’s dream and its interpretation by Daniel: 


1 In Plato Theaet. 156athe wordhas (9), a passage which has fallen out of 
not lost its original meaning atall,as the rxx by homoeoteleuton, but is pre- 
is shewn by duvyros in the context. served in Theodotion’s version. 

2 We may add to these Dan. iv 6 
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the ‘mystery’ was revealed to Daniel by the God who alone reveals 
‘mysteries’, The word ‘secret’ seems fully to represent the meaning. 
In the remaining books of the Greek Old Testament we have the 0. T. 


following examples of the use of the word!: Beate 
Tobit xii 7 puoripiov Baoréos Kadrdv kpiwa, ra dé epya tov beov agi 


dvaxahirre évdoEes (repeated in v. 11). 

Judith ii 2 ero per avraév TO pvotipiov tis Bovdjs avrod (when 
Nebuchadnezzar summons his servants and chief men). 

2 Mace. xiii 21 mpoonyyeidev S€ Ta pvorypia (of Rhodocus, who ‘ dis- 
closed the secrets’ to the enemy). 

Wisd. ii 22 Kal ove %yvacayv proripia Geod, ovdé puoddy Amioay 
doudtnTos (of those who put the righteous to torture and death: 
‘their malice blinded them’). 

Wisd. vi 22 ri d€ eotw codia kal mas éyévero dmayyedd, 

Kal ovK admoxpiiyo vpiy pvotnpra. 

Wisd. xiv 15 pvornpia Kai rederds (of heathen mysteries: comp. 
ptoras @tacov in xii 5) 

Wisd. xiv 23 4 yap rexvodovous rederas 7 Kpvdia pvorypia (again of 
heathen mysteries). 

Ecclus. iii 18 mpdeowy droxadimres ta pvotnpia avrov [S8*: not in 
S* ABC] 
Ecclus. xxii 22 pvornpiov dmoxadiwews xal mAnyis Sodas (of the . 

things which break friendship). 

Ecclus. xxvii 16 06 dmoxad’nrev pvoripia amodecey miorw (and 
similarly with the same verb in ve. 17, 21). 


- In the other Greek translators of the Old Testament we have occa- Other 


sional examples of the use of the word. ae 
Z Job xv 8 ‘Hast thou heard the secret of God?’ So A.V.: Heb. ae a 


DAN. 
R.V. ‘Hast thou heard the secret counsel of God?’ marg. Or, 
‘Dost thou hearken in the council ?’ 
LXX 7) ovvtaypa Kupiov axnxoas; Symm. Theod. pvornpior. 
Ps. xxiv (xxv) 14 LXX xparaiopa Kupios tév poBouvpévwv adrov. 
Theod. Quint. pvornpiov. 
Prov. xi 13 ‘a talebearer revealeth secrets’; Lxx dvjp diyhwoacos 
droxadinre: Bovdas év cvvedpia. Symm. pvorijprov. 
Prov. xx 19 (not in Lxx): the same words. Theod. pvoryprov. 
Isa. xxiv 16 bis (not in Lxx): Td puornpidy pov epoi bis. A.V. ‘My 
leanness! my leanness!’ 
We see from these examples (1) that the word pvornpioy was the natural The word 
word to use in speaking of any secret, whether of the secret plan of a cam- ® used of 
: “ ° : ; any secret, 
paign or of a secret between a man and his friend. It is but sparingly 
used of a Divine secret: it may be that the earlier translators of the Old “nih 
Testament purposely avoided the word on account of its heathen associa- Jith gro- 
tions. We see moreover (2) that its natural counterpart is found in words xadvrrew. 


1 Of cognate words we may note: doris yap éorw Tis TOD Oeod emioTHuys, 
wvorix@s = ‘secretly,’ 3 Macc. iii 10: ‘she is privy to the mysteries of the 
utoris, of Wisdom, in Wisd. viii 4 knowledge of God’. 


4. The 
Gospels 
and the 
Apoca- 
lypse. 
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Epistles. 
‘The mys- 
tery of 
iniquity ’, 
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like droxad’rrrew and. dmoxédvyis, words which are equally applicable to all 
senses of puornptov. 

3. An important link between the usage of the Greek Old Testament 
and the usage of the New Testament is found in the later Jewish Apo- 
cryphal literature. Thus, we may note the following examples from the 
Book of Enoch: 

viii 3 (apud Syncell.) of Azazel and his companions: mdyres otrot 
Apéavro dvaxadirre Ta pvotnpla Tais yuvackly adTar. 

ix 6 (Gizeh fragm.) edjkocev Ta pvaoTipia Tov aidvos Ta ev TO 
ovpayé: so in x 7, xvi 3 ter, of the same matters+ 

4. In the New Testament, apart from the Pauline Epistles, the word is 
only found in one passage of the Synoptic Gospels (with its parallels) and 
four times in the Apocalypse. 

Mark iv 11 diy ro pvotnproy déSorar tis Bacweias Tod Jeod (Matt. Luke 
dpiv SéSora yravat Ta pvotnpia THs Bacrelas Tod Geod [Matt. rév ovpavdy]). 

‘The secret’ of the kingdom was revealed to the disciples, while the 
multitudes heard only the parables which contained but at the same time 
concealed. it. 

Apoc. i 20 ré puoripiov rév Extra dorépar os cides... 

In this place the word pvornpioy follows immediately after the words 
& pédree yiverOa pera tadra. These words and pvoriproy itself are printed 
in small uncials in the text of Westcott and Hort, with a reference to 
Dan. ii 29. Whether a direct allusion to the Book of Daniel was intended 
by the writer may be doubted. The sense of pvoripiov in Dan. ii appears 
to be quite general; whereas here we seem to have an instance of the 
use of the word in a somewhat special sense, as either the meaning 
underlying an external symbol, or even the symbol itself. See below on 
Apoe. xvii 5, 7 

Apoc. x 7 kal erekécOn TO MYCTHPION TOY OE0F, os ednyyAtoey TOYC 
€aytoY AoYAoye ToYc trpodHitac. 

With this we must compare Amos iii 7 (LXx) éay pa) droxadiwn madelav 
mpos Tovs SovAovs avTovd Tos mpopyras (ITD m3 os 3). Here we find that 
pvotnproy, Which apparently had been avoided by the Lxx, has now become 
the natural word for the Divine ‘secret’. 

Apoc. xvii 5, 7 Kal emt ro pérwmoyv avrijs bvopa yeypappévor, pLvoTNpLor, 
BABYAQIN...€ya €pd cot rb pvotipiov Tis yuvatkds Kal tod Onpiov. The 
name Babylon is itself a pvorijproy, that is, a symbol containing a secret 
meaning. In the second place the pvorijproy is rather the meaning of the 
symbol, as in i 20. 

5. We now come to the Pauline Epistles. The earliest example we 
meet with is an isolated one. The word is used in describing the opera- 
tions of the Antichrist in 2. Thess. ii 7. The Man of Tniquity is to be 
revealed (drroxahup6f, 0. 3). At present however there is 7d karéxov—eis 
TO droxadupOjvat avroy ev T@ avrov katp@" TO yap pvotnpioy 7dn evepyetrat 

1 The Greek fragments of the Book  Aethiopic text, see Anrich Mysterien- 
of Enoch are reprinted in the last wesen, p. 144, notes: it occurs several 
volume of Dr Swete’s manual edition times in connexion with ‘the Tablets 


of the Septuagint (ed. 2, 1899). For of Heaven’. 
references to the word ‘mystery’ in the 
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Tis dvopias: pdvov 6 Katéyor dpte Ews ek pérou yérnrat. Kat Tote daroKa- 
uPOjoerar 6 Gvopos, K.T.d. 

Here there can be little doubt that the word pvorjpioy has been a secret to 

suggested as being the natural counterpart to the aroxduyis already be re- 
spoken of. The Man of Iniquity is the embodiment of the principle of vealed; 
iniquity in a personality. The restraint which at present hinders him 
from being ‘revealed’ is spoken of first as a principle of restraint (rd 
xatéxov), and then as a personal embodiment of that principle (6 xaréyev). 
While the restraint is effectual, the dvouia cannot be ‘revealed’ as 6 dvo- 
pos. But already it is at work, and it will be ‘revealed’ later on: till it 
is ‘revealed’ it is a ‘secret’—r6 pvornpiov ris avouias. There is perhaps 
an intentional parallel with the ‘secret’ of the Gospel, which waited to be 
revealed in its proper time?. 

In 1 Cor. ii 1 St Paul is reminding the Corinthians of the extreme ‘The mys- 
simplicity of his first preaching to them: kéyd XOdv mpds dyads, dderpoi, tery of 
HAOov ov KaG irepoxny Adyou 7} codias KarayyéAdov dyiv Td pvoTHpiov? Tod eae 
Geod, od yap expia te eid€évar ev vpiv ef pr) Incody Xpiorov Kal TovTov éorav- 
pwpévoy. Not with any superiority of ‘wisdom’ had he come to them; not 
as a publisher of the Divine secret: nay rather as knowing nothing save 
Jesus Christ, and Him as crucified (the message of the Cross being, as 
he had already said in i 18, folly to the Greeks). But, although for the 
moment he seems to disparage ‘wisdom’ and ‘mysteries’, he presently 
adds (ii 6): codiay dé Aadovpev ev Tois Tedetors (‘the full-grown’, as opposed 
to ynmios of iii 1): and he continues in v. 7: adda Aadovper Oeod codiav 
€v pvotnpio, THY amoKeKpupperny, Tv mpowpicev 6 Beds mpd TaY aidvey eis 
So€avjpov. This use of the word is the characteristically Pauline use. 

It denotes the secret Purpose of God in His dealings with man. This 
is par excellence the Mystery. 

In 1 Cor. iv 1 the Apostle describes himself and his fellow-workers as The plural 
dmnpéras Xpictod kali oixovdpovs pvaotnpioy Geod, ‘entrusted for the sake of MuaTH pla. 
others with a knowledge of the Divine secrets’, The word is twice again 
used in the plural: in 1 Cor. xiii 2 Kav yo mpodnretay kal €idd Ta proTypia 
mavra kal macay tv yveow, Where its connexion with prophecy is note- 
worthy: and in 1 Cor. xiv 2 mvevpare d€ Aadet pvoripia, Where it is connected 
with speaking in a tongue which no one understands, in contrast with 
such prophecy as is intelligible to the Church. 


Syriac Peshito and the Bohairic. It 


1 There is a merely verbal parallel 
to 7d pvorhpiov THs dvoulas in the de- 
scription which Josephus (B. J.1 24 1) 
gives of Antipater. In contrast with 
others who uttered their thoughts 
freely, and were accused by him for 
their unguarded utterances, the taci- 
turnity and secrecy of Antipater are 
emphasised: tov ’Avrimdrpov Biov ov 
dv hpaprév ts eirav Kaklas puoTiptov. 
His life was a villainous secret. 

2 It is to be noted that here there is 
a variation of reading: pvoripioy is 
read by S*AC, some cursives, the 


has also some Latin support. On the 
other hand papripiov is the reading of 
X°BD,G,LP, most cursives, the Latin 
Vulgate, the Sahidic, Armenian and 
Aethiopic; and it has the support of 
Chrysostom and some other patristic 
writers. It may have come in froma 
recollection of 7d papriptov Tov xpioTob 
ini6. The substitution destroys the 
completeness of the contrast between 
vy. 1 and v. 7, and gives altogether a 
weaker sense. 
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One more example is found in the same epistle (1 Cor. xv 51), of the 
change at the Second Coming: idod pvaTnpLoy tpiv éyo. This may 
be compared with the use of the word in the latter part of the Book 
of Enoch. 

In Rom. xi 25 the problem of the unbelief of Israel, which accords 
with ancient prophecy and in some strange way is bound up with ‘mercy’ 
to the Gentiles, is spoken of as a Divine secret: od yap OAAw vas 
dyvoeiv, AeApol, Td pvoTipioy TovTO,...drt mépwats dd pépovs TO “lopa7r 
yéyovev, kK... 

In Rom. xvi 25, 26 we have again the characteristically Pauline use 
of the word: xara dmoxdduw pvotnpiov xpovos aiwviows ceorynpévou, 
avepwbévros Sé viv, dia te ypapdy mpodntixay kat émitayiy Tov aiwviov 
bcod eis tmaxony miotews eis mavta Ta COvy yvopicbertos. This is the 
secret of secrets, the eternal secret now at last revealed in the Christian 
Church. 

This last passage shews that the use of the word which we find in the 
Epistles to the Colossians and the Ephesians is no new one. The Mystery 
par excellence has a special reference to the Gentiles. In fact it is nothing 
less than the inclusion of the Gentiles as well as the Jews in a common 
human hope in Christ. So in Col. i 26, 27 we read: 1rd pvorypiov ro 
dmokexpuppévoy amo Tav aidvev Kal ard Tav yevedv,—viv Se éepavepwbn 
Tois dylots avrov, ois AOeAnoev 6 Beds yrwpioa Ti Td mAodTos Ths So&ns 
Tov pvoTnpiov Tovrou év Tois COveowv, 5 eat XpioTos ev viv, 7» éAmis THs 
doéns. ‘Christ in you Gentiles’—that is the great surprise. None could 
have foreseen or imagined it. It was God’s secret. He has disclosed 
it to us. 

In Col. ii 2 the same thought is carried on in the words, ¢s éniyrarw 
TOU peornpiov Tov Oeov, Xpiorod, ev @ eloly mavtes ot Gyeavpo} Ths codias 
kal yveoews amoxpuypo. Here ‘the mystery of God’ is Christ as the 
treasury of the hidden wisdom which it is granted them to know. 

In Col. iv 3 the Apostle bids them pray that he may have opportunity 
Aadfjoat TS pvotHpiov Tod xproTod, SC 6 Kal Séeua, wa Hhavepdocw aird ds 
Oct pe AaARoa, 

In the Epistle to the Ephesians the word occurs five times in this same 
sense. We need but cite the passages here. 

rk 9, 10 ‘ywopioas mpiv TO puariipioy Tov Oehnuaros avrod, Kara Ty evdoKiar 
avrod nv mpoéBero ¢ €v avTe els olkovopiav Tou mnpaparos TOY Kaipav, avaxedha- 
Aawdoacdat Ta TavTa év TO XpLoT@. 

iii 3—6 xara drroxd doy éyvapiody poe TO puariptoy, Kadas m poéypawa 
év oni, mpos 0 ddvacbe dvayidoxovres pojjaat THY cUveriv pov ev TH 
pvotnpio rod xpiorov, o érépais yeveais ovK eyvopio On Tois viois Tay av- 
Oper os: vov drrexadipOn Tots dyiows dmoarddois avTov Kat mpodrrats év 
mevpart, eva TA &Oym ouvkAnpovopa kat otvowpa Kal cvvpéroxa Tis emaryye- 
Alias év Xpiorg Inood dua tov evayychiov. 

iii 9 kal horica ris 7} oixovouia Tov pevotnpiov Tod amoKekpuppéevou amd 
TOV aidvev év TO Oe TO Ta mavra KTicavTt. 

Vi 19 €v mappyoia yvopica Td protnptov Tod evayyediou dmép od mpe- 
oBevo ev advoet. 


The Mystery, then, on which St Paul delights to dwell is the unification 


ax 
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of humanity in the Christ, the new human hope, a hope for all men of all 
conditions, a hope not for men only but even for the universe, 

The word pvorjpov occurs once more in the Epistle to the Ephesians, 
and in a sense somewhat different from any which we have hitherto 
considered. In Eph. v 32 we read: 7d puoripiv rodro péya eoriv, eyd 
0€ Aéyw eis Xpiorév Kai cis rHv éxkAnoiay. St Paul has cited the primaeval 
ordinance of Marriage, which closes with the enigmatic words xai écovrat 
oi dvo eis odpxa piav. This saying is true, he seems to say, of earthly 
marriage; but it has a yet higher signification. The ancient ordinance 
is not merely a divinely constituted law of human life; it has a secret 
meaning. It isa pvorjpiov, and the pvornpiov isa mighty one. I declare 
it in reference to Christ and to the Church. I say no more of it now: 
but I bid you see to it that in common life each one of you is true to its 
first and plainest meaning, for the sake of the deeper meaning that lies 
hid in Christ. 

The sense in which the word here occurs may be illustrated from later 
writers. Justin Martyr, for example, uses it somewhat in the same way 
when he speaks for instance (ZJrypho 44) of certain commands of the 
Mosaic law as being given «is pvarypiov rod Xpiorod: or, again, when he 
says of the Paschal lamb (Zrypho 40) rd pvorjpioy ovv tod mpoBarov... 
TUmos nv Tov Xpicrov. The Paschal rite contained a secret, not to be 
revealed till Christ came. Thus 76 pvornpioy is practically a symbol or 
a type, with stress laid upon the secrecy of its meaning until it comes to 
be fulfilled. 

We have still to consider two passages in the Pastoral Epistles. In 
1 Tim. iii 9 we read that a deacon is to hold ré puornpioy ris mictews 


 év Kadapa cuvedjoe. It is not required of him, as of the bishop, that he 


‘should be Scdaxrixés. Hence no secret lore can be meant: he is not the 
. depositary of a secret tradition, as the words might have seemed to imply 


My 


had they been spoken of the bishop. The phrase in its context can only 
refer to such elementary and fundamental knowledge as any servant of the 
Church must necessarily have. 

In the same chapter (v. 16) we read: kal duodoyoupévws péya eotiv TO 
tis evoeBelas pvorjpiov: and the words are followed by what appears to 
be a quotation from a Christian hymn. The epithet ‘great’, which is here 
applied to ‘the mystery of godliness’, is the same as in Eph. v 32. It 
refers to the importance, not to the obscurity, of the mystery (see the note 
on that passage). But the use of this epithet is the only point of contact 
in the expression with the phraseology of St Paul: for the word evcéBea 
belongs to the peculiar vocabulary of these as compared with the other 
Pauline epistles. 

In both these instances the word pvorjpioy appears to have a more 
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‘ This 
mystery’. 


A symbol, 
or its 
meaning. 


‘The mys- 
tery of the 
faith’. 


‘The mys- 
tery of 
godliness’. 


A more 


general meaning than it has elsewhere in St Paul’s writings. The sum of general 


the Christian faith seems to be referred to under this term. It is perhaps 
a natural expansion of what we have seen to be the characteristically 
Pauline use of the word, when the special thought of the inclusion of the 
Gentile world in the Purpose of God has ceased to be a novel and en- 
grossing truth. But whether such an expansion can be thought of as 


meaning. 
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directly due to the Apostle himself is a part of the difficult problem of 
the literary history of these epistles. 

We have found, then, no connexion between the New Testament use 
of the word ‘mystery’ and its popular religious signification as a sacred 
rite, which the initiated are pledged to preserve inviolably secret. Not 
until the word has passed into common parlance as ‘a secret’ of any kind 
does it find a place in biblical phraseology. The New Testament writers 
find the word in ordinary use in this colourless sense, and they start it 
upon a new career by appropriating it to the great truths of the Christian 
religion, which could not have become known to men except by Divine 
disclosure or revelation. A mystery in this sense is not a thing which 
must be kept secret. On the contrary, it is a secret which God wills to 
make known and has charged His Apostles to declare to those who have 
ears to hear it. 
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On évepyetv and its cognates. 


The meaning of evepyeiv and the cognate words in St Paul’s epistles has Limita- 
been so variously understood that it is desirable to attempt a somewhat tion of use 
more complete investigation of them than has hitherto been made. That eal 
the sense which they bear in the New Testament is in some respects ag 
peculiar is in part due to a fact which it may be well to note at the 
outset : namely, that, wherever its ultimate source is directly expressed, 
the <vépyeca is always attributed either to Divine or to Satanic agency. 

The prevailing thought is that of a Divine évépyea. In the two passages 
in which the evil spirit is spoken of as exerting évépyea, there is evidence 
in the context of an intentional parallel with, or parody of, the methods of 
Divine action: see above in the note on Eph. ii 2, and Lightfoot’s notes 
on 2 Thess. ii 3—11 (Notes on Epp. pp. 111 ff.). This limitation lends 
a certain impressiveness to this whole series of words. Even where évep- 
yey is used of human action (Phil. ii 13) we are reminded that God 

- Himself is 6 évepyév ro évepyeitv. And it is further in harmony with 
this conception that wherever in St Paul’s writings évépyea is attri- 

- buted to things, as opposed to persons, the form of the verb used is 
not éevepyeiv but evepyeioba 


1. At the base of all these words lies the adjective éevepyds, which 1. The 
signifies ‘at work’: compare évapyos, ‘in office’, used in documents pre- piensa’ 
served in inscriptions and papyri. It is found in Herod. viii 26, of certain pad 
-deserters who came into the Persian camp Biov re Sedpevor kat évepyol Classical 


The word has various shades of meaning, as ‘active’, writers. 
? 


Bovdopevor etvat. 
‘busy’, ‘effective’ (of troops), ‘under cultivation’ (of land), ‘productive 
(of capital); and in most cases the opposite condition is described by apyds. 
The later form is évepyjs (Aristotle has évepyéoraros). In Polybius both 
forms occur, and they are frequently interchanged in the manuscripts. 
The uxx has évepyds once, Ezek. xlvi 1, of the six ‘working days’; but Biblical 
never évepyjs. In the New Testament, on the contrary, evepyjs is the writers. 
only form’. We have it in 1 Cor. xvi 9, @Qvpa yap pou dvéwyev peyadn 
kat évepyns: that is, an ‘effective ’ opportunity of preaching: for the meta- 


1 This form of the word lent itself 
readily to confusion with évapyjs. In 
the two passages of St Paul in which 
it occurs the Latin rendering is evidens 
(or manifesta) which implies évap- 
yis in Greek mss. In Heb. iv 2 
évapyhs is actually found in B; and 


EPHES.” 


Jerome, when he quotes the passage 
in commenting on Isa, lxvi 18, 19, 
has evidens, though elsewhere he has 
eficax. For further examples of the 
confusion see the apparatus to my 
edition of the Philocalia of Origen, 
Pp. 140, 141, 144. 
16 
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phor of the ‘open door’ compare 2 Cor. ii 12, Col. iv 3. In Philem. 6, éres 
7 Kowovia tis misreds cov evepyys yévntar, it means ‘productive of due 
result’, ‘effective’: and in Heb. iv 12, (dv yap 6 Adyos Tov Beod Kal evepyis 
kai Toudrepos Urép macay pdxaipay Sictopoy, it again seems to mean ‘effec- 
tive’; but perhaps the word was chosen with a special reference to (ov: 
for évepyds and évepyeiv are used of activity as the characteristic sign of 
life!—‘alive and active’. 


2. The substantive évépyesa is employed by Aristotle in a technical 
sense in his famous contrast between ‘potentially’ (Svvauer) and ‘actually’ 
(évepyeta). We have it too in the Nicomachean Ethics in the definition of 
1d dvOparwov dyabdy, which is declared to be Wuxijs évépyea kat’ dperny 
év Big redelm (i 6 15, p. 1098, 16%); and in this connexion a contrast is 
drawn between évépyea and é&is. 

It is interesting to compare with this the definition of the term in 
physiology as given by Galen, de natural. facultt. i 2, 4, 5. He distin- — 
guishes carefully Zpyoy ‘result’, évépyeca ‘action productive of épyov’, and 
dvvayus, ‘force productive of evépyesa’. 

In the Greek Old Testament the word occurs only in Wisdom and 
in 2 and 3 Maccabees. It is used twice of the operations of nature, 
Wisd. vii 17, xiii 4; once in the phrase ovy dAwy evepyeta, ‘not by force 
of arms’ (xviii 22); and again in the notable description of Wisdom as the 
Zoomrpov dxyAiS@rov Tis Tov Oeod évepyeias (Vii 26). It is used in 2 Mace. ili 
29, 3 Mace. iv 21, v 12, 28, of a miraculous interposition of Divine power. 

The instances last quoted suggest that already the way was being 
prepared for that limitation of the word to a superhuman activity which 
we noted at the outset as characterising its use in the New Testament. 
St Paul, who alone uses the word, has it five times expressly of the 
exercise of Divine power (Eph. i 19, iii 7; Phil. iii 21; Col. i 29, ii 12). 
In Eph. iv 16 it is used in the phrase car évépyecav, without an express 
reference indeed to God, but of the building of the Body of the Christ; 
so that this can hardly be regarded as an exception. 

On the other hand it occurs twice of an evil activity. In the descrip- 
tion of the incarnation of iniquity, which is to parody the work of Christ 
and to claim Divine honours, we have the expression, od éorly 7 mapovoia 
kar’ evépyevav Tov Sarava. Already the Apostle has said, rd yap puorhpioy 
75 evepyeirat THs dvouias: and lower down he adds, of those who are to 
be deceived by the signs and wonders of this false Christ (onuelois Kat 
Tépaciv wevdous), méumret avrois 6 Beds evépyesay mAdyyns eis Td moredoat 
avrovs t6 Wevde. This ‘working of error’, which makes men believe the 


1 In Xenophon Memorab. i 4 4 we 
have {Ga éeuppovd te xal évepyd, in 
contrast with the eldwra dppovd te Kat 
aklyyra of sculptors or painters. Com- 
pare also Athan. de incarn. 30 el yap 
dh vexpds tis yevduevos ovdey évepyeiv 
dWvarat K.7T.d. 7 TOs, elmep odK eorw 
évepyav [sc. 6 Xpuorés], vexpod yap tidy 
éoTt Tovro, avrds Tods éevepyotvTas Kal 
fGvras rhs évepyelas waver, «.r.4. In 


Wisd. xv 11 we read 
bre nyvonoev Tov wAdoavTA adTor, 
kal Tov éumvedcarTa alte Wuxhv év- 
epyovoar 
kal éupvojoavra mvetua Cwrikdr. 
The passage which underlies this is, 
of course, Gen. ii 7 évedtoncev eis 7d 
mpsowmov atrod mvohy Swijs, kat éyévero 
6 dvOpwiros els Wuxhv fcar. 
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false pretender (who is ‘the lie’, as Christ is ‘the truth’), is itself a 
judgment of God. We may compare ‘the lying spirit’ sent forth from 
God to deceive Ahab, 1 Kings xxii 21—23. 


3. The verb cvepyeiv, after the general analogy of denominatives in -ew, 3. The 
means primarily ‘to be at work’, ‘to work’ (intrans.), and is accordingly verb évep- 
the opposite of dpyeiv. So Aristotle freely employs the word in connexion tnteaners 
with his special sense of évépyeca. Polybius, whose use of the word is for tive, 
the most part somewhat peculiar, has this first and most natural meaning 
in a passage in which he prophesies the filling up of inland seas: iv 40 4, 
Hevovons ye 51) THs avtis tdéews wept rods Témovus, Kal Tév airiwy ris eyxd- 

Gews evepyovvT@y Kata Td cuvexés. We may compare also Philo, de leg. 
alleg. iii 28 (Mangey, p. 104) érav mapodca [sc. 1) yapa] Spacrnpias evepy7. 
But indeed the usage is too common to need illustration. 

A further stage of meaning is used when the verb is followed by an Transi- 
accusative which defines the result of the activity. Then from the in- tive. 
transitive use of ‘to work’ we get a transitive use. There appears to be 
no example of this in Aristotle: but instances are cited from Diodorus 
Siculus and Plutarch, and it is common in later Greek. In Philo, de 
utt. contempl. (M. p. 478), the meaning is scarcely different from that of 
mparrew: & yap mpovres ev oradios éxeivor...vikt@p év oxdT@ peOvovTes... 
évepyodvow: and this is often the case in other writers. So far as I am 
aware, the accusative always expresses ‘that which is worked’, and never 
‘that which is made to work’. That is to say, evepyciy does not seem ever 
to mean ‘to render évepydv’, in the sense of ‘to bring into activity’. 

Thus, though Polybius uses again and again such expressions as évepyf Polybius. 
movovpevor THY Epodoy (xi 23 2), and evepyeorépay amodaivovar tiv vav- 
paxiavy (xvi 14 5), he does not use évepyeiy as equivalent to évepyor 
moutoba, In the one place where this might seem at first sight to be 
his meaning (xxvii I 12 évepyciv éméragav trois apxovor thy cuppaxiay) 
this interpretation cannot be accepted in view of the strong meaning 
(‘assiduous’, ‘energetic’, ‘vigorous’) which évepyds (-ys) invariably has in 
this writer. We must therefore render the words, ‘to effect the alliance’. 


We come now to the Greek Old Testament. In the intransitive sense Greek 
évepyeiy is found in Num. viii 24 in B, as the substitute for a somewhat 0.T. 
troublesome phrase of the original, which AI’ attempt to represent by 
Aecroupyeiv Aevroupyiav év ~pyos. It occurs again in Wisd. xv 11 (quoted 
already) and xvi 17 év r6 wdvra oBewivte vOate melov evnpyet Td Tip. 

The transitive sense is found in Isa. xli 4, ris éevypynoe Kal eroince ravra; 
in Prov. xxi 6 6 évepydv Onoavpiopara yhdoon Wevdei, and xxxi 12 évepyet 
yep TO avdpi ayaa. 

In the New Testament évepyeiv comes, apart from St Paul’s epistles, Gospels. 
only in Mark vi 14 (Matt. xiv 2) dia rodro évepyotow ai duvaueis €v aire, Intransi- 
where the connexion of the word with miraculous powers is to be noted. “'V® 

In St Paul we find the intransitive use in three passages, The first St Paul. 
ig Gal. ii 8, 6 yap évepyjoas Iérp@ «is droorohyy Tis mepiTopijs evnpynoey eens 
kal éuol eis ra Ov, ‘He that wrought for Peter’, etc. The connexion of ~~ 
évepyeiv with miraculous interpositions, which we have already observed, 
and which will be further illustrated below, may justify us in interpreting 

16—2 
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this passage, in which St Paul is defending his apostolic position, in the 
light of 2 Cor. xii 11 f., ovdey yap dorépyoa Trav vmepdiay aroorohar, ef 
kai ovdév elute Ta pev onpeia Tod amoaToAou KaTetpydobn ev viv ev waon 
dropovn, onuetous [re] kat Tépaow xai Suvayeow. Compare also [Mark] 
XVi 20 Tov Kupiov cuvepyodvros Kal Tov Adyov BeBawodvros dia Tadv €emaKo- 
ovdotvrav onpeiwy, Acts xiv 3, xv 12, Heb. ii 4. In any case we must 
avoid the mistake of the Authorised Version, which renders ‘He that 
wrought effectually in Peter...the same was mighty in me’. We cannot 
attribute to St Paul the construction ¢vepyeiv riwvi in the sense of évep- 
yey & rim, though it may have come in at a later period through a 
confusion, with évepyd¢ec@a, which is a compound verb1. In Eph, ii 2 
we have the intransitive use again in rod mvevpatos rov viv évepyovvtos 
év Trois viois tis ameGias. In Phil. ii 13 we have rd OéAew kal 76 évep- 
yeiv, where the word is exceptionally used of human activity, as we have 
already noted, and is introduced as a kind of echo of the preceding 6 
evepyav. 

The transitive sense occurs in the passage just cited, Phil. ii 13 6 
évepyav...7d Oédew k.7.A.3 also in Gal. iii 5 6 evepydy Suvdpers ev dyiv, and 
in a specially instructive passage, 1 Cor. xii 6—11, diaipécers evepynuarov 
eigiv, Kat 6 avros cds, 6 evepyov Ta Tavta év Taow...d\rj@ dé evepynpara 
dvvdpewy...mdvra dé raita evepyet TO ev kal Td adTd mvedpa. Here again 
the reference is to miraculous powers. In Eph. i 11 we have xara mpo- 
Geo rod Ta Tavra évepyotvros Kata THY BovAny Tov GeAnjpatos avtov, Where 
we must render ‘who worketh all things’: for we are not justified in 
supposing that it can mean ‘who setteth all things in operation’: the 
thought of ‘moving the universe’, expressed in Heb. i 3 by dépov ra 
mavra TH pypate THs Svvduews avrov, must not be introduced here. Simi- 
larly in Eph. i 19, kara thy évépyesay tod Kpdrous ths iaxvos avrod Hy 
evnpynkev ev TS xptoT@ eyeipas avrov «7.A., we must render ‘according to 
the working...which He hath wrought’. If the original is more emphatic 
than such a rendering may seem to imply, this is due chiefly to St Paul’s 
general attribution of evepyetv and évépyeva to Divine operation. 


4. We now come to the point of chief difficulty, the use and meaning 
of évepyeio bar. 

From the meaning of ¢vepyeiv c. accus., ‘to work, effect, do’, we 
readily get a passive use, evepycicOa, ‘to be wrought, effected, done’. 
Thus Polybius uses it of a war ‘being waged’: in i 13 5 he says that, 
contemporaneously with certain wars between the Romans and the 
Carthaginians, mapa trois “EAAnow 6 KAcopevixds xadovpevos évnpyciro 
modepos: comp. Joseph. Anti. xv 5 3. Again, in ix 12 3 he uses rap 
€v Kaip® evepyoupévav as a Variant upon his previous phrase réy pera 
ddAov Kal ovv Kaip@ mparrouévoy; and in ix 13 9 he lays stress on a 


1 In Athenag. Supplic. 10 we have 


is adequately explained as dativus 
an apparent, but perhaps only ap- 


commodit. A more doubtful looking 


parent, instance of such a construction: 
kalrow kat avrd 7d évepyody Tots éx- 
pwvotor mpopyntikas ayrov mvedua dmrdp- 
poway elval payer Tov Geo. The dative 


instance is Clement. Hom. vii 11 Kat 


dua TotTo dpuaprdvovct vdcous évepyety 
Ovvara. 
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general’s choice of those 6: dy kal pel dy évepynOnoerar rd xpidev, ‘his 
decision shall be executed’, ‘his plan shall be carried out’. This is the 
sense which the form bears in the only passage of the Greek Old Testament 
in which it occurs, 1 Esdr. ii 20 évepyeira: ra kara rbv vadv. 
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Although Aristotle does not use évepyeiy in a transitive sense, yet we Aristotle. 


find a few instances of the passive évepyeioOa: in his works. 

Ilepi hurdy ii 7 (827, 33°). The sun méuv rot (826, 37°): but the 
moisture may be so great, dere p7) memaiverOar: Tore 1) vypdrns avn, eis 
nv ov éevnpyndn méyrus, «.7.d., Le. in which rédis has not been wrought 
or effected by the sun. 

vou. dxpodo. ii 3 (195, 28>). He has been classifying causes and 
effects (airva kal dv airia). Causes are either card Svvayiy or evepyourta : 
they are duvdyes in respect of duvard, and évepyodvra in respect of évep- 
youpeva: of the last an instance is dd¢ 6 olkodopay THe TG oixodopoupéere. 
Potential causes and possible results are contrasted with effective causes 
and effected results. 

Tlepi Wuxijs iii 2 (427, 77). The text is uncertain; but there is a con- 
trast between durayer and 76 elva, followed by a further distinction: 
T@ © eivat ov, adda TH evepyeiobar diarperdy, ‘in the being carried into 
effect’ or ‘realised’. 

Tlept xéop. 6 (400, 23>). God is to the universe what law is to the 
state: 6 Tis modews vopuos akivytos dv év Tais Tay xpopévay ruyais mavra 
oikovomel Ta KaTa THY TodTeiav. In accordance with law one man goes to 
the Prytaneum to be feasted, another to the court to be tried, another to 
the prison to be put to death: yivovrar dé Kal dynpoOowiar vouipor...dedv 
te Ovoia Kai jpwwv Oepareia...ddda d5é€ GAdous evepyovpeva kara play mpdo- 
ta&w 7) vouipov e€ovciav. Here the word is used in no philosophic sense, 
- but simply means ‘carried out’ or ‘done’! 


It is interesting to note that in Xenophon we have two examples ’Apyeicda 
of the passive of dpyeiv. Cyrop. ii 3 2 ovdév yap avrois dpyetrae réy 1D Xeno- 


mparrecba Seouévov, ‘they leave nothing undone’, ‘let nothing lie dpyov’. 
Hiero 9 9, if it be made clear that any one who finds a new way of 
- enriching the state will be rewarded, ovdé avrn av 4 oxé\is dpyoiro: 
a few lines below we have this repeated in the form, moAXovs ay kal rodTo 
e€oppnoerev epyov moveicba To oKoreiv te dyadov. The use of dpyeiv ‘to be 
idle’ (of persons) and dpyeicOa ‘to be left idle’ (of powers) may prepare 
us for a corresponding use of évepyeiv ‘to be at work’ (of persons) and 
evepyeia bat ‘to be set at work’ (of powers). 


» phon. 


In the New Testament all the examples of évepyeic@a, with the ’Evepyei- 


notable exception of James v 16, belong to St Paul. The passages are 
the following: 
(1) 1 Thess. ii 13 f. Adyor Geod, ds Kal évepyetras ev dpiv rois mucTevovow. 
Dpeis yap peunrat éyernOnre....+- ore Ta avTa emabere kal vets K.T.A. 
(2) 2 Thess. ii 7 rd yap pvornpioy dn évepyeiras ris dvopias: pdvoy 
6 Karéxay Gptt, K.T.A. 
(3) 2 Cor. i 6 etre mapaxadovpeba, Urep Ths vuav mapakdjoews Tis 
évepyouperns €y vmropovy TOY atrov mabnudteay ay Kal pets 
Tacxopey. 
1 This instance is not given in Bonitz’s index. 


o@at in 


St Paul. 
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(4) 2 Cor. iv 12 bore 6 Oavaros ev nui evepyeira, 7 O€ Con év viv. 

(5) Gal. vy 6 dada miorts 80 ayarns evepyoupérn. 

(6) Rom. vii5 f. ra raéjpara Trav duapriay ra dia rod yomov evnpyetto 
év Trois pédeow Hyuay els rd Kapropopioa TO Oavare: vuvi dé 
KatnpynOnpey K.TA. 

(7) Col. i 29 eis 6 Kal Komi dyouCdpevos Kara Thy evépyecay adrod Thy 
evepyoupéevny év épol ev Suvapet. 

(8) Eph. iii 20 cavé ray Sdvapw ri evepyoupény ev nyiv. 

In approaching the consideration of these passages we are met by the 
dictum, which has received the sanction of Lightfoot}, that évepyeio@ar is 
always middle, ‘ never passive in St Paul’, It is dificult to reconcile this 
judgment with the observed fact that évepycic Oa: is never used by St Paul 
of persons, while évepyeiy is always so used. If the words be respectively 
passive and active, this distinction is perfectly natural: but there seems 
no reason why the middle should be specially applicable to things in 
contrast to persons. Moreover, so far as I am aware, there is no trace 
of a middle in any other writer. The aorist where we find it is always 
émnpyjonv. The one passage of Polybius which appeared to offer an 
example to the contrary, ii 6 7 kxardmwAnfw Kat PoBov evepynodpevor Tots 
Tas mapaXias olkovct, is now emended with certainty by the substitution 
of évepyacdpevor, which at once restores the proper construction of the 
dative and gives back a well recognised idiom. 

If then we decide that in St Paul as elsewhere evepyetoat i is passive, we 
have to ask whether that sense of the passive of which we have already 
found examples, ‘to be carried out, effected, done’, will give a satisfactory 
sense in the passages before us. 

The very first of them refuses this interpretation. The Divine message 
of the Gospel (6 Adyos Tod Geod) evepyciras ev Tots mictevovow. St Paul’s 
meaning here appears to be ‘is made operative’, ‘is made to produce its 
appropriate result’: another writer would probably have given us évepyei, 
is operative’; but St Paul prefers the passive, the agent implied being 
God 6 évepydv. The Gospel is not allowed to lie idle and unproductive : 
it is transmuted into action: the Thessalonians share the sufferings which 
are everywhere its characteristic accompaniment. 

Similarly in (3), the mapdxAnots is made effective only by fellowship in 
the sufferings of the Gospel: and the thought in (4) is closely allied. 

In (2), whereas the evil spirit may be said évepyeiy (Eph. ii 2), the 
pvotipiov Tis dvopias, the counterpart of the pvoripioy rod xpicrod, is said 
evepyeic Oa, ‘to be set in operation’. 

In (5) the sense appears to be: ‘faith is made operative through love’, 
without which it fails of its action (dpye7)’. With a like interpretation (6) 
presents no special difficulty. 

In (7) and (8), especially when compared with Eph, i 19 xardi ry évép- 


1 See his note on Gal. v 6. ryounevn here as passive, though unlike 

? Compare Greg. Naz. Or, 31 B (i St Paul he thinks of a human agency: 
559 D) Kal el évépyea, evepynOjoerar Strom. i 4 (p. 318) was odk dudw dro- 
Smovdri, odK evepyjoer, Kal duod Te Sexréor, evepydv Thy mlorw Hd Tis 
évepynOnvar mavcera.. dyamns memonpévor; 

® Clement of Alexandria took évep- 
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yelay...v évipynxey «.7.X.. We again find the passive appropriately used. 
St Paul says 7 évépyera evepyeira, not évepyet, because he regards God 
as o évepyav. 

It is to be observed that in actual meaning évepyeiv and évepyeicba 
come nearly to the same thing. Only the passive serves to remind us that 
the operation is not self-originated. The powers ‘work’ indeed; but they 
‘are made to work’. 

The passage in St James’s Epistle (v 16 wodd icyver Sénows Sixaiov James v 
évepyoupévn) is notoriously difficult. We must not hastily transfer to this 16- 
writer a usage which so far as we know is peculiar to St Paul. Yet it 
is at least possible that here too évepyoujzévy means ‘set in operation’ by 
Divine agency. 

In later times évepyeiv was used in the sense of ‘to inspire’, whether the Later use 
inspiration was Divine or Satanic. But this usage has no direct bearing for ‘in- | 
on the meaning of the word in the New Testament. aie 
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On the meaning of ériyvects. 


1. The word ériyvecis is not found in Greek writers before the time 


f i . . 
veoxew 10 of Alexander the Great. “Emvywooxew, however, is used occasionally by 


classical 
authors. 


almost all writers. Thus in Homer, Od. xxiv 216 ff., when Odysseus 
proposes to reveal himself to his father, he says: 

avrap eyo TarTpos Teipnoopar HpLeT<poro, 

ai ké pw emvyvdn Kai ppdocera opOarpoiow, 

née Kev ayvorpot moddv xpdvoy audis ova. 

If he discern me and read me with his eyes, 

Or know me not, so long I am away. 


Again, in Od. xviii 30 f, the beggar Irus challenges Odysseus to fight 
him in the presence of the suitors: 
(éoai vuv, va rdyres ervyydwot kal oiSe 
papvauéevous: mas 8 av od vewrépw avdpl paxoio ; 
‘that these may know us, how we fight’: that they may discern which is 
the better man of the two. 
In Aesch. Ag. 1596 ff. it is used of Thyestes at the banquet: 
avtix adyvoia haBav 
éarOer Bopdy ABperoyr, os opas, yéver. 
Kamer émuyvods épyov ov Kataicvov 
+ 
@pwkev, kd. 
Here, as in Od. xxiv 216 ff, it is used in contrast with dyro.a, ‘not recog- 
nising’, ‘not discerning’. 
In Soph. Aj. 18 f. we have: 
kal viv éméyvas ev uo em avdpt Svopevet 
Bdow kvedodrvt’, Alayts TO caxerPdpe. 
‘And now thou hast discerned aright that I am hunting to and fro on 
the trail of a foeman’: so Jebb, who says in a note: “ éméyryas with partic. 
(kukdodrt’) of the act observed, as Xen. Cyr. 8. 1. 33 éeméyvas 8 ay...ovdéva 
ovre dpyCopevov...ovre xalporra”. 
Soph. Z7. 1296 f.: 
oto & drws pntnp oe py) meyyecerat 
padpd mpoocdre. 
‘And look that our mother read not thy secret in thy radiant face’: Jebb, 
with a note: “—*syvecera, ‘detect’: the dative is instrumental ”. 
In Thucydides there are two distinct usages of the word. The first 
is the same as that which we have already noticed: e.g. i 132: mapamom- 
odpevos oppayida, iva...u2) émuyvd, Met Tas emiorodds: i.e. that the receiver 
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of the letter might not detect what he had done, The second corresponds 
with a special meaning of ywaoxe, ‘to determine’ or ‘decide’ (i 70, ii 65, 
ili 57): it does not directly concern us here. It is nearly synonymous with 
emexpivewy. 

If now we inquire what is the force of the preposition, or in other The force 
words how does émrywocxew differ from ywooxew, we may note first of al] of the pre- 
that the simple verb would have given the meaning, intelligibly if less posivion: 
precisely, in all the cases which we have cited. There is no indication 
that émvywwoxew conveys the idea of a fuller, more perfect, more advanced 
knowledge. 

We find a large number of compounds in ézi, in which the preposition It signifies 
does not in the least signify addition, but rather perhaps direction. It not ad- 
scems to fix the verb upon a definite object. Thus we have émaveip, prea 

emderkvivar, éemeCnreiv, emixadeiv, emixknpiooey, emikpareiv, emikpumrey, é7t- : 
pereo Oar, ereptpunoxer bar, emivoeiv (excogitare), emiyopnyeiv. So also émixowos 
means ‘common to’ and is followed by a genitive or dative of the object. 
In these cases we cannot say that the compound verb is stronger than the 
simple verb. The preposition is not intensive, but directive (if the word 
may be allowed). It prepares us to expect the limitation of the verb to 
a particular object. 

Thus yudoxew means ‘to know’ in the fullest sense that can be given A limita- 
to the word ‘knowledge’: émvywacxew directs attention to some particular tion sug- 
point in regard to which ‘knowledge’ is affirmed. So that to perceive °° ea: 
a particular thing, or to perceive who a particular person is, may fitly be 

- expressed by émvywooxew. There is no such limitation about the word 

_ywdoxeww, though of course it may be so limited by its context. 

. 2. We may now consider the usage of the txx. In Hebrew the 2. The 
ordinary word for ‘to know’ is ¥7%, But in the earlier books of the O.T. con ae 
“DiI is used in the sense of discerning or recognising. Thus it is the word ; 


employed when Jacob’s sons say to him: ‘Know now whether it be thy son’s 
coat or no. And he knew it, and said, It is my son’s coat’ (Gen. xxxvii 32 f.). 
“So again in Gen. xlii 8, ‘And Joseph new his brethren, but they knew 
not him’. Here, as we might expect, the word is rendered by éemrupwa- 
cxew. Throughout the historical books émvywécxew generally represents 
"213, though occasionally it is a rendering of YJ}. In the Prophets, how- 
ever, V2 is very rare, and éemvywodcxew is used forty-five times to render 
yu’, To shew to what an extent the two words were regarded as identical 
in meaning, we may note that in Ezekiel the phrase ‘they (ye) shall Anow 
that I am the Lord’ is rendered about thirty-five times by yydcorra: (yrvo- 
oeobe), and about twenty-five times by émvyyecovrat (émvyvdceaOe)}. 
In the later books of the Lxx we come across the word émiyvwors, of The noun. 

which hitherto we have said nothing. It occurs four times in books of 


1 For the distribution of the render- the simple verb alone occurs (save as 
ings between the two translators of a var. lect. of A) in chapters xxviii to 
Ezekiel see Mr Thackeray’s article in xxxix. 

Journ. of Theol. Studies, Apr. 1903: 
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which we have Hebrew originals. Three times émiyywois Geod represents 
DON nyt (Prov. ii 5, Hos. iv 1, vi 6, the only places where this expres- 
sion seems to occur). The fourth occurrence of the noun is again in Hosea 
(iv 6), where in the same verse NYI is rendered first by yrdéors and then 
by emiyveots). 

Besides these passages we have only 2 Macc. ix 11, eis ériyvoouw 
Abciv Ocia parry, ‘to come to knowledge under the scourge of God a 
Symmachus used the word in Ps. Ixxii (Ixxiii) 11, ‘Is there knowledge in the 
Most High?’, where the Hebrew is 77, and the Lxx have yvdots. 

It may be worth while to add that in Wisdom we have yvéots Ocod 
twice, but émiyywors does not occur at all. In Hcclesiasticus also we have 
yrdets Kupiov, but éxiyvears is not found. 

Thus we learn from the Greek O. T. nothing more than that the 
word was coming into use, and that it was employed in a familiar passage 
of Hosea, the first part of which is cited in the N. T.; ‘I desired mercy, and 
not sacrifice; and the knowledge of God more than burnt offerings’ (Hos. 
vi 6). 


3. In Schweighiuser’s index to Polybius ésvywoéockew appears as 
occurring eight times. It regularly means ‘to discover’ or ‘discern’: 
once it is coupled with padeiv (iii 32 8, émvyrdvar kal pabeiv); three times 
it is strengthened by cadds. The noun ériyvecis occurs twice (iii 7 6, 
31 4). In each case the historian is defending the study of general history 
as contrasted with mere narratives of particular wars. In the latter place 
he speaks of ‘the knowledge of past events’, riy rév mapeAndvOorey emi- 
yroow, using in the context two parallel phrases, rjy téyv mpoyeyovorer 
emtotyuny and ths Téy mpoyeyovotey vrouvyoews. In iii 7 6 he says that 
a statesman cannot dispense with ‘knowledge’ of this kind, ris rév mpoerpy- 
pévoy ereyvdcews. There is no indication whatever that any strong meaning, 
such as full or advanced knowledge, was attached to the word. 


4. We now come to the New Testament. In the Gospels and Acts 
érvyvéckew is found in the sense of ‘ perceiving’, ‘discerning’, ‘recognising’, 
just as in classical authors. It is interesting to compare Matt. xi 27, oddels 
emiyivdoKet Tov vid, k.T.., With the parallel in Luke x. 22, ovdels yudoxer tis 
coTw 6 vids, kr. In Luke i 4, wa emeyvds repli dv xarnynOns Aéyov Thy 
dodddevar, we have the word used with good effect to indicate the discern- 
ment of a particular point in regard to things already known. 

In St Paul’s Epistles we find both the verb and the noun. In Rom. i 32 
we have: oirwes 1d dixai@pa tod Oecd emvyvévres, which is to be compared 
with 2% 21, dudre yrovres tov Gedy. The difference, if there be one, is that 
emvyvovtes ig more naturally used of knowledge of a particular point. In 
1 Cor. xiv 37, émvywockera a ypadw wpiv dre Kuplov éotly évroAy}, and 
2 Cor. xili 5, i) ov emeywodoxete Eavtods bre “Incods Xpords ey dyiv; it is 
again used of discerning or recognising a special quality. It is used of 
the recognition of persons in 1 Oor. xvi 18, étywodcxere ody rovs Towwvrous, 
and in 2 Cor. vi 9, ds dyvootpevor kal emvywwokdpevor (comp. the passages 


1 In x Kings Vill 4 ériyvwors stands in Esther [xvi 6] it is a variant of &* 
for NYT in AR, but B has yous, and for evyrwuootvny. 
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cited above, Hom. Od. xxiv 216 ff., Aesch. Ag. 1596 ff.). In Col. i6f, dd’ fs 


Muepas jrovcate kal éméyvore tiv xdpw Tod Beod ev dAnOelar Kabds eud- 
Gere «.7.d., there may be a suggestion of discriminating and recognising 
as true: we have ywdoxew tiv xapv in 2 Cor. viii 9, Gal. ii 9, So too in 
1 Tim. iv 3, éweyvaxdor ri dAyGerar. 

There remain two remarkable passages in which St Paul plays on Plays on 
ywdorev and its compounds. 2 Cor. i 13, od ydp GAda ypddopev dtyiy the word. 
GAN 7) & dvaywodoxete 7) Kal envywockete, edrifw bé bru ws Tédous eme- 
yodoerbe, Kabds kal eréyvate ras amd pépous, re KaUXNHAa VuaV eopev 
KaOarep kal tpeis juorv. The last part of this is plain enough: ‘ye have 
recognised us, in part at any rate, as being a glory to you, as you are 
to us’. With the former part we may compare iii 2 ‘ye are our epistle, 
ywookonémn kal dvayiweoxopuérn’, the full-sounding word being placed 
second. So here the sound of the words has no doubt influenced the 
selection: ‘ye read and recognise’, But we cannot say that émywookew 
refers to a full knowledge of any kind, especially as it is subsequently 
joined with do pépous. 

In 1 Cor. xiii the Apostle compares yvdcus, as a spiritual gift, with In com- 
dydrn. Tvéors is after all in our present condition but partial; é« pépovs bination | 

4 ears ni js : with yuvd- 
yap ywodckopev: the partial is transient, and disappears on the arrival of ¢/ 25, 
the perfect. So the child gives way to the man. We now see mirrored 
images which suggest the truth of things: we shall then see ‘face to 
face’. The words recall the promise of God that He would speak 
to Moses ‘mouth to mouth’ and not 8&8 aivyydrev (Num. xii 8): also 

- Deut. xxxiv 10, Moos, bv fa Kipios avrov mpdcwmov Kata mpocwmrov: 

-and Hx. xxxiii 11, ‘The Lord spake unto Moses face to face, as a man 

speaketh unto his friend’, St Paul continues: dpri yuwacokw ex pépovs, Tore 

~8é émvyvdcopar Kabds kal éreyvdaOnv. The thought of fuller knowledge 
which is here given is expressed, not by the change from ywockw to its 
compound, but by the contrast with éx pépovs and by the defining clause 
introduced by xa6es!. We see this at once if we try to cut the sentence 
short, and read only: adpre yedoKo ek L€pous, Tore O€ émiyvdcopar: this 

=would be unmeaning; for there is no ground for supposing that it could 
mean by itself, ‘then shall I fully know’. It is probable that émyrydcopat 
is introduced because éreyyoaOny (of knowledge of a person) is to follow. 
At the same time we may admit that the full-sounding word is purposely 
chosen to heighten the effect at the close. That no higher kind of know- 
ledge is implied in the compound word is seen when we compare Gal. iy 9, 
wovres Ocod, paddov bé yrorOérres vTd Oeod. 

The only remaining instance of the verb in the N.T. is in 2 Pet. ii 21, In 2 Peter. 
Kpeirroy yap Fv avrois pi) ereyvaxévar tiv dddv THs Sixaoodtyns 7) emvyvodiow 
vmoorpéyat K.T.A. : 

The noun ériyveois is freely used by St Paul. It is generally followed, bab siie 
as we might expect, by a genitive of the object: thus, dpaprias, Rom. iii 20; 7.) aan 
of God or Christ, Eph. i 17, iv 13, Col. i 10 (cf. 2 Pet. i 2, 3, 8, ii 20); rod itive of the 

Oednparos advrod, Col. i 9; Tod pvotnpiov rod Geod, Col. ii 2; dAndelas, object; 


1 So quite correctly Euthymius Ziga- avd (sc. rév Gedy) rhéov 7d yap ‘Kabds 
benus ad loc.: ‘rére 5¢ émiyvdooua’ at éreyvddoOnv’ 7d Téov Snot. 
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1 Tim. ii 4, 2 Tim. ii 25, iii 7, Tit. i 1 (cf. Heb. x 26); mavrds ayadod, 
Philem. 6. We do indeed find yéors similarly used of God and of Christ 
(2 Cor. x 5, Phil. iii 8); but émiyyoors had the advantage of avoiding the 
ambiguity as to whether the following genitive was objective or subjective 
(as in Rom. xi 33, d Bd6os...yvdcews Oeod). Accordingly as a rule yrdors is 
used where knowledge in the abstract is spoken of, but émiyywors where the 
special object of the knowledge is to be expressed. 

Rom, i 28, ovx édoxipacav roy Ody exew ev emtyrvdoe, is no exception 
to this rule. In Rom. x 2, (fAov Oeod Zyovow, GAN ov kar’ emiyvocw, the 
word may perhaps suggest the idea of discernment: as also in Phil. i 9, ‘that 
your love may abound more and more év émyvdce: kai macy aicOjoet, 
els TO Soxidtew x«.r-A’: and in Col. iii 10 f. ‘putting on the new man, 
which is renewed eis émiyvwow kar’ eixéva tod xticavtos adrdy, dxov ovK 
é “EAAnv «.r.A.’, Where there is no contrast with any imperfect knowledge, 
but the knowledge referred to may perhaps be specially the discernment 
and recognition of the abolition of the old distinctions of race and condi- 
tion. But perhaps it is unnecessary to search for any particular subtilty 
of meaning in the word. 


5. This long investigation has been necessitated by the determination 
of commentators to interpret ém/yrwcts as a fuller and more perfect kind 
of yéois. Thus Grotius on Eph. i 17 says: ‘ ériyywors proprie est maior 
exactiorque cognitio’,a remark which he repeats on Col.ig. In dealing 
however with ériyywois duaprios in Rom. iii 20 he is more cautious, 
and says: ‘émiyrwors idem quod yreécrs, aut paulo amplius’. Among the 
moderns Fritzsche (on Rom. i 28), Alford, Ellicott and Lightfoot take the 
same view. Lightfoot comments on the word twice (Phil. i 9 and Col. i 9). 
At the latter place he says: ‘The compound émiyveois is an advance upon 
yvoors, denoting a larger and more thorough knowledge’. He cites in 
favour of this view Justin Martyr Zryph. 3 (p. 221 A): émiotnyn ris éorw 
1) Tapéxovea adtav Tdv avOperivey Kal Tov beiwv yydow?, éreita THs TovT@V 
Oesornros Kat Sixaoovyns eriyrwow; The context of this passage requires to 
be carefully considered. In the preceding sentences Justin has been dis- 
cussing the nature of philosophy: it is, he says, ‘the science of the existent 
and the knowledge of the true’ (émorjun éori rod dvtos Kal Tod ddndods 
éniyvwots). His interlocutor objects that émucrjuy has different meanings : 
it means one kind of thing when applied to generalship, seamanship or 
medicine; another in regard to things human and divine. And then he 
asks (in the words already cited): ‘Is there an émorjun which affords 
a knowledge (yvéovs) of the actual things human and divine, and after 
that a knowledge (ériyywors) of the divineness and righteousness of 
these same things?’ Here the distinction (if we are to press for one) 
is between a knowledge which reveals to us the things themselves, and 
a knowledge which discerns certain qualities of those things, 


1 Justin is here employing acurrent Wendland’s edition iii 88. Comp. 
definition of copia. See Philo decon- also 4 Macc. i 16, cola 5 rolvuy 
gressu (Mangey i 530) codla 5¢ émiary- daly yous Oclwv Kal dvOpwrlvwy mpary- 
pny Ocluv Kal dvOpwrlywy kal Tay robTwy = ud. 
alrlwv, and the references given in 
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Lightfoot also cites St Chrysostom on Col. ig: @yvore, dddd Sei re Kal 
emvyvavat. To do this passage justice we must look first at St Chrysostom’s 
comment on the preceding words (v. 6), dd’ is juépas peovaare kal err éyvore 
THY Xap TOU Beod ev GdnOeia, Kabds eudbere amd "Emadpa k.t.A. He says: 
dua édéEacGe, dua &yvare THY xapwv Tod beotv. From this it does not appear 
that he can have laid much stress on the preposition. So when he comes 
to the phrase va tAnpwbfre ti éemiyyvwow tod Oedjparos adrod, it is on 
mAnpodjre that the stress of his comment falls: ‘iva rAnpodfre’, pair, 
otx twa AdByre- EdaBov yap: GAA TO eirov iva wANp@bFre. Then below 
he says: Ti dé éorw ‘iva mAnpwbire thy émiyvwow tod Oedjparos adbrod’; 
dia Tod viod mpoodyerOar jas ait, ovKére SC ayyédov. Sri pev ody det 
mpoodyerOa, eyvwre* Aeiwer Sé viv Td TodTo pabeiv, Kat did th Tov vidv 
émepyev. Again no stress falls on ériyywow. There is indeed something 
more to be learned, viz. ryv éemiyvacw rod Oedjparos avrod: but it is not 
a fuller knowledge of the will of God which is in question. So he 
continues: ‘kai airovpevo.’, pyois pera modAjs THs omovdis+ TodTo yap 
Seixyvow, Ore @yv@re, GAda Set Te kal emvyvdva. Here éyywre corresponds 
to St Paul’s éréyrwre tiv yap tod Oeod. ‘You have learned something’, 
he says, ‘but you must needs learn something more’. The ‘something 
more’ is conveyed by tr: xai, not by the change of verb. If we are to 
make a distinction it must be between general knowledge (éyvore) and 
particular knowledge (émyyéva). We cannot on the strength of this 
sentence alone insist on a new sense of émywodcoxew, viz. ‘to learn 
further’. It is of course conceivable that a late writer might be led 
_ by the analogy of some compounds with éi to play upon the words in 
- this particular way: but we have no proof of it at present; and even if 
_ it were true for the fourth century, it would be hazardous to carry such 
~ a meaning back to St Paul. 

Another passage cited by Lightfoot, Clem. Alex. Strom. i 17, p. 369, 
need not detain us. It is itself borrowed from Tatian ad Graecos 40; and 
the ov car émiyvecw which both passages contain is a mere reproduction 
of St Paul’s words in Rom. x. 2. 
= Dr Hatch in his Essays on Biblical Greek (p. 8) refers to Const. 

Apost. vii 39, with the remark that it makes émiyvwors ‘the second of the 
three stages of perfect knowledge: yrdors, ériyvwots, thnpopopia’. Unfor- 
tunately for his readers he does not quote the passage. The writer, who 
has been expanding precepts of the Didaché, says: 6 péhAwv karnxeioOat 
rov Aéyov Tis adnOeias madevérbw mpd Tod Banticparos (cf. Did. 7) riv 
mep Too dyevynrou yyaow, THY Tept viod povoyevods emlyveow, THY tept Tod 
Gyiov mvedparos mAnpogopiay. That is to say, a catechumen before Baptism 
must be instructed in a knowledge of the Holy Trinity. The writer is in 
want of synonyms: he may even fancy that he is working up to a climax, 
and may have chosen én/yrwors as a word of fuller sound than yoors. But 
nothing is to be gained from verbiage of this kind for the strict definition 
of words. 

Two interesting examples of émvywooxew and émiyywors may here be 
added. Clem. Alex. Q.D.S. 7 f.: Ovdxoty ro péyvotov Kal xopupacoraroy 
rév mpos thy Cai padnudror...yyavar Tov Oedv...dedv core xrioarda dua 
yvdcews kal xaradppews...7 ev yap Tovrov dyvota Oavaros éori, 7 dé 
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émiyveots adrod Kal oikeiwois Kal 1) mpos adroyv aydmn xal é€opolwois 
porn Corn. Todroy oty mpotov emuyvavar TO Cyooperm Thy dvtas Cory 
mapakedeverat, by ovdels emuyivdaKec ef py 6 vios Kal & dy 6 vids dmoxa- 
own? erecta rd péyebos Tod cwrhpos per exeivoy Kal Thy Kawornta THs 
xdpiros pabeiv. It is noticeable that éiyywors comes in for the first 
time in contrast to Gyro. The first requirement for the true life is 
envyvava. It is quite clear therefore that émiyvwots here is not a fuller 
or more advanced knowledge. 

Eus. H. £. vi 11 6, a passage in a letter of Alexander of Jerusalem to 
the Antiochenes, which was brought to them by Clement of Alexandria. 
Alexander speaks of Clement as dvdpos évapérov kai Soxiwov, dv iore Kat 
tpeis Kal envyyaoeobe. This is rendered by Rufinus wirwm in omnibus 
uiriutibus probatissimum, quem nostis etiam uos et eo amplius cognos- 
cetis', This no doubt gives the general sense well enough. But the 
contrast in the Greek is between <idévac and émiywookew, and not, be it 
noted, between ywockew and éerrywodoxe. The meaning appears to be 
‘ye know him by name, and ye shall now get to know him in person’: ‘ye 
have heard of him, and ye shall now make his acquaintance’. There is no 
reason for supposing that the Antiochenes had ever seen Clement up to 
this time: otherwise we might seek to explain ém:yvdoecGe as ‘ye shall 
recognise him as such as I have described him’. 


> 


So far then as we are to distinguish between yroois and éniyrvwors, 
we may say that yydous is the wider word and expresses ‘knowledge’ in 
the fullest sense: éwiyywors is knowledge directed towards a particular 
object, perceiving, discerning, recognising?: but it is not knowledge in the 
abstract: that is yydous. It follows that the genitive after yréo1s may be 
either subjective or objective: but the genitive after ériyywo1s denotes the 
object of the knowledge. 


1 So Jerome (de wiris ill. 38) uirwm 
illustrem et probatum, quem wos quoque 
scitis et nunc plenius recognoscetis. 

2 Origen’s comment on Eph. i 17 
(Cramer, p. 130) presses the sense of 
‘recognition’, in accordance with a 
favourite view of his. It is worth re- 
cording, if only as shewing that to 
him at any rate the word érlyvwois 


did not suggest a fuller or further 
knowledge: El yap ph tairéy éore 
yaors Oeod Kal érlyrwots Oeov adN 6 
érvywwokwy olovel dvaryvwplfer 8 médau 
eldws émehédnoro, boa ‘év emvyrdoec’ 
yovrat Oeov maar decay adrév- di- 
brep ‘pwynoOjoovrat Kal érioTpaphoovrar 
mpos Kupiov ravra Ta mépara Tis ys’. 
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On the meaning of wArjpopa. 
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The precise meaning of the word wA7jpopa has been a matter of much The 
controversy among biblical critics. It was discussed at great length by theory of 


C. F, A. Fritzsche in his commentary on Romans (1839), vol. ii pp. 469 ff, 
and to him subsequent writers are in the main indebted for their illustra- 
tions from Greek literature. Fritzsche’s long note was drawn from him 
by the statement of Storr and writers who followed him, that mAnpopa 


Fritzsche: 


always has an active sense in the New Testament. He, on the contrary, nouns in 
starts with the assertion that substantives in -ua have a passive sense, “#4 have a 


He admits a few cases in which mArjpoyua has an active sense: such as 
Eurip. Troad. 823: 


Aaopedovrie tat, 
‘ ~ , 
Znvos €xers KuALK@v 
mAnpopya, Ka\Aioray darpeiav 


and Philo de Abr. 46 (Mangey, ii 39), where faith toward God is called 
mapnyopnya Biov, mAnpwpa xpnoray eAridoy. But he insists that in such 
cases mAjpeya means ‘the filling’ or ‘fulfilling’, and not ‘that which fills’ 


~ (complendi actionem, non id quod complet). He then proceeds to show 


that the fundamental sense of rAjpopa is a passive sense. 


passive 
sense} 


But we must note carefully what he means when he thus speaks of ‘id quo 
a ‘passive sense’. In ordinary parlance we understand by the passive Tes com- 
sense of wAjpepa, ‘that which is filled’ (td quod completum est); but of Header 
_this Fritzsche thas only one plausible example to offer, viz. zAnpopara, 
~ as used in naval warfare as an equivalent of ‘ships’ (to this we shall return 


presently). He himself, however, uses the expression ‘passive sense’ to 
cover instances in which rA7jpepa means ‘that with which a thing is filled’ 
(id quo res completur s. completa est). This extension of phraseology 
enables him, with a little straining, to find an underlying passive significa- 
tion in all instances of the use of wAjpepa, apart from those which he has 
already noted as exceptions. 


Lightfoot, in his commentary on Colossians (pp. 257—273), discusses Light- 


the word wAnpwpa afresh, and deals (1) with its fundamental significa- 
tion; (2) with its use in the New Testament; (3) with its employment 
as a technical term by heretical sects. At the outset he recognises 
the confusion which Fritzsche produced by his unjustifiable use of the 
expression ‘passive sense’. Thus he says: ‘He apparently considers that 
he has surmounted the difficulties involved in Storr’s view, for he speaks 
of this last [id quo res impletur] as a passive sense, though in fact it is 
nothing more than id quod implet expressed in other words’. 


foot’s 
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Lightfoot, accordingly, starting with the same postulate of the passive 
signification of all verbal substantives in -ua, undertakes to find a genuine 
passive sense underlying those instances in which Fritzsche had interpreted 
mAjpopa as id quo res impletur. ‘Substantives in -ya’, he says, ‘formed. 
from the perfect passive, appear always to have a passive sense. They 
may denote an abstract notion or a concrete thing ; they may signify the 
action itself regarded as complete, or the product of the action; but in 
any case they give the reset of the agency involved in the corresponding 
verb’. 

Lightfoot appears to have correctly diagnosed the formations in -ya, 
when he says, ‘they give the result of the agency involved in the corre- 
sponding verb’. It is, however, unfortunate that, in his desire to be loyal 
to what he speaks of as a ‘lexical rule’, he insists that ‘in all cases 
the word is strictly passive’. For the maintenance of this position 
involves again an extension of the term ‘passive’, not indeed so violent 
as Fritzsche’s, but yet unfamiliar and easily leading to misconceptions. 
Thus, to take one instance, we may allow that xéAvya is in the first place 
the result of ‘hindering’, ie. ‘hindrance’, But when the ‘hindrance’ is 
thought of not merely as an abstract idea, but as a concrete thing, it has 
come to mean ‘that which hinders’; that is to say, it has acquired in 
usage what we should naturally call an active signification. And yet the 
theory in question demands that x#Avua, the result of the agency of the 
verb coAvo, shall be ‘ strictly passive’. 

The straits to which Lightfoot is put by this theory may be illustrated 
from his interpretation of the word wAnpepya in Mark ii 21, the saying 
about the new patch on the old garment. The true text of St Mark at 
this point is somewhat rough, but not really obscure: No man seweth 
a piece of new (o7 undressed) cloth on an old garment; «i d€ px, atper 
TO TAnpe@pa am avTod, TO Kawov rod radaod. Our old translators rendered 
mAnpopa, ‘the piece that filled it up’; taking wAjpepa in the sense of 
‘the supplement’. It cannot be denied that this gives an admirable 
meaning in this place. Perhaps a stricter writer would have said dvam\7- 
popa, for dvawAnpody seems to differ from mAnpody in the same way as ‘to 
fill up’ differs from ‘to fill’: it suggests the supply of a deficiency, rather 
than the filling of what is quite empty to start with. Apart from this, 
which is perhaps somewhat of a refinement, we might render the words 
literally : ‘the supplement taketh therefrom, to eit, the new from the old’. 
But Lightfoot boldly refuses the obvious explanation, and, insisting on his 
theory, interprets rd wAnpepa as ‘the completeness which results from the 
patch’: ‘the completeness takes away from the garment, the new com- 
pleteness of the old garment’. We must hesitate long before we dissent 
from the interpretations of so great an expositor: but we are sorely tempted 
to ask if there is not a nearer way to the truth than this. 

To return: if we are to have a theory to cover all these formations 
in -ua, it seems wisest to abandon altogether the traditional rule ‘that 
substantives in -ya have a passive sense’, and adopt in its place the wider 
rule ‘that they give the reswt of the agency of the corresponding verb’. 
This result may be thought of as primarily an abstract idea. But it is 
a common phenomenon in language that words denoting abstract ideas have 
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a tendency to fall into the concrete. The result of ‘mixing’ is ‘mixture’ 
(abstract); but, again, the result is ‘a mixture’ (concrete)}. 

But before we discard a venerable tradition, let us try to do it some False 
measure of justice. There must have been some reason for a rule which 228logy 
has dominated us so long: and the reason appears to be this. There are ° 

= fan TAR : é perfect 
two familiar sets of substantives in Greek which are derived from verbs: passive’. 
they are commonly spoken of as those ending in -ovs and those ending 
in -ya. When we compare them for such verbs as modo, mpdooa, Sid@p, 
plyvups, we find that the one class (moinows, mpagis, ddots, piéis) expresses 
the action of the verb—‘making’, ‘doing’, ‘giving’, ‘mixing’; while the 
other class (roinua, mpayua, Séua, plypa) represents the result of that 
action—‘a thing made’, ‘a deed’, ‘a gift’, ‘a mixture’, A vast number 
of similar examples can be cited, and at once it appears that we have 
a simple distinction between the two classes: substantives in -cis have 
an active sense, substantives in -a have a passive sense. Moreover we 
observe an obvious similarity between the formations in -ya and the perfect 
passive of the verbs from which they are derived : 


TeToinual, Temoumpevos, Toinua 
Téempaypat, wempaywevos, maya 
dedopat, ScSopevos, Sopa 
pépeypat, peprypéevos, piypa. 


It is probable that this ‘false analogy’ has had something to do with Forms in 
propagating and maintaining the idea that these formations are specially -#rT-, not 
connected with the passive. It would certainly conduce to clearness and 1 “#* 
accuracy if these formations were spoken of as formations in -yar-, as their 
oblique cases show them to be. The formative suffix is added directly 
to the root or to the strengthened verbal stem: a8 pry-, pry-pat-; roun-, 
mou-pat-; whereas for the perfect passive the root is first reduplicated, 


- pé-pey-pat, e-roin-pa. The original meaning of the formative suffix -yar- 


29 


is now altogether lost to our knowledge. It appears in Latin in a stronger 
form as -mento-, and in a weaker form as -min-; cf. ‘ornamentum’ (from 


_ ornare’), and ‘ fragmen, -minis’ (from ‘frangere’). Side by side with these 


Latin forms we have others in -tton-, as ‘ornatio, -onis’, and ‘fractio, -onis’, 
which are parallel to the Greek derivatives in -ov-. 

The help that we gain from comparative grammar is thus of a negative Usage 
kind ; but we may be grateful for it, as releasing us from bondage to the — oa 
old rule which connected these formations with the passive of the verb. eee sig- 
We are now thrown back upon usage as our only guide to the discovery nification. 
of a general signification which may serve as the starting-point of their 
classification. It may be questioned whether we ought to demand such 
a general signification; but if we do, then ‘the result of the agency of 
the corresponding verb’ may serve us well enough. Thus zpaypa is the 
result of ‘doing’, ie. ‘a deed’; Sdua, the result of ‘giving’, ‘a gift’; 
ornamentum, the result of ‘adorning’, ‘an ornament’; fragmen, the 


1J¢ happens that ‘a mixture’, when and is passive 3 but ‘a legislature’ is 
it ceases to be an abstract, is passive; active and ‘legislates’. 
80, too, ‘a fixture’ is ‘a thing fixed’, 
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result of ‘breaking’, ‘a fragment’. But it is quite possible that this 
result should be followed by a substantive in the genitive case, so as to 
express the same relation as would be expressed if the corresponding 
verb were followed by that substantive in the accusative case. Thus 
ornamentum domus would express the same relation as ornare domum: 
and kéAvpa Tis émixeipnoews, AS KaAvew Thy emexeipnow. When this is 
the case, the word may fairly be said to have an active sense. In Latin 
we have such instances as solamen, leuamen, nutrimen, momen (=mout- 
men), and many others; most of them having fuller forms, perhaps as a 
rule later, in -mentum. 

We may conveniently classify the Greek words of this formation in -yar- 
under three heads: 

(1) Where the verb is intransitive, and accordingly there is nothing 
transitive about the corresponding substantive: as dyémopa, aivvypa, 
ddafoveupa, GAya, auaprnpa, Biorevpa, yéAaopa, Kadynpa. 

(2) Where the verb is transitive, and the substantive corresponds to 
the object of the verb, and thus may rightly be said to have a passive 
sense: aS dyyeApua, dyopacpa, ayuppa, airnua, dkovcpa, axpoapa, yévynua. 

(3) Where the verb is transitive, and the substantive is no longer the 
object of the verb, but the object can be expressed as a genitive following 
the substantive: as dyAdiopa, dyuopa, dypevpa, GOporopa, aidpnua, dddroiwpa, 
dupa, duvypa, avdoeioua, evdevypa, FOvoepa, piunua, oxicpa. Why should 
not these be ealled active? 

It is important to notice that in distinguishing between classes (2) and 


sometimes (3) usage is our only guide: there is nothing whatever in the nature of the 


wavyers. 


Forms in 
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meaning. 


The use of 


WAjpwpa, 


formation which points us in one direction rather than in another. As 
a matter of fact many words oscillate between the two meanings. *AyaAya, 
for example, may be the object ‘honoured’ (as dyd\para Oedv), or that 
‘which gives honour’ to the object (as dyakya Soper): Bpdua may be the 
food eaten’ or the canker that eats: Booxnua, the cattle that are fed, or 
the food that feeds them: but it is seldom that both meanings are thus 
retained together. 

If the forms in -yar- perplex us by their apparent inconsistency, the 
forms in -or- are scarcely less unsteady. They ought properly to remain 
in the abstract region to which they certainly belong; but they are very 
unwilling in many cases to be so limited. They choose to descend into the 
concrete, and in doing so they often coincide with the corresponding forms 
in -yar-. Thus in practice we find that raf:s and rdyya can both mean 
‘a rank’; mpagéis and mpayua, ‘a deed’; evdekis and evderyya, ‘a proof’ ; 
épdrnos and epdtnua, ‘a question’. The starting-points of the two sets 
of words are different: the forms in -o.- denote the action in process; the 
forms in -par-, the action in reswt. In the first instance always, in the 
second sometimes, the primary meaning is an abstract one ; and so long as 
the abstract meaning is retained the distinction between the two sets of 
words is clear enough. When however the abstract gives way to the 
concrete, the distinction often disappears. 

We have said enough on these two formations in general to clear 
the way for a consideration of the word mArpeua, which has suffered 
hitherto from the loyalty of its expositors to a grammatical canon against 
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which it was determined to rebel. We may first examine some of the 
examples ordinarily cited. We begin with two nautical usages of the 
word. Naty mAnpodv, or mAnpotoda, is ‘to man a ship’, or ‘to get it 
manned’; and the result of such action in either case is mAnpopa, Which 
has the concrete meaning of ‘a crew’. That TAjpepa sometimes means 
“the ship’, as being ‘the thing filled’ with men, is not a strictly accurate 
statement. For in the passages cited (Lucian, Ver. Hist. ii 37, 38, and 
Polyb. i 49) the literal meaning is ‘crews’; though ‘to fight with two 
crews’ (ard dvo mAnpopudror pdyeoOu) is only another way of saying, ‘to 
fight with two ships’, The other nautical use of mAjpopya for a ship’s 
‘lading’ or ‘cargo’ is again a perfectly natural use of the word when it 
is concrete. To say that in these two instances rArpeua does not mean 
‘that with which the ship is filled’ is to make a statement difficult to 
maintain : and it is not easy to see what is gained by maintaining it. 

There is a whole class of instances in which the word mArpeopua has 
a somewhat stronger sense, viz. that of ‘the full complement’. Thus in 
Aristid. Or. xiv p. 353 (Dind.) we have pijre avrdpxers 2recbar mAnpopa évds 
oikelov orparevparos mapacxéo Oat, i.e. enough to put it at full strength. So 
mAjpeopa Spaxos (Hecles. iv 6) means ‘a handful’; wArjpopya omvpidos, ‘a 
basketful’?. In these cases the ‘fulness’ spoken of is a ‘ complement’ in 
the sense of entirety: it is strictly a ‘fulness’ in exchange for ‘emptiness’. 

Another shade of meaning may be illustrated by the well-known passage 
of Aristotle, in which he is criticising Plato’s Republic (Arist. Polit. iv 4). 
The simplest conceivable form of a city, Socrates had said, must contain six 
kinds of artisans or labourers—weaver, husbandman, shoemaker, builder, 
smith, herdsman ; and in addition to these, to make up a city, you must 
have a merchant and a retail dealer. ‘These together’—to use Aristotle’s 
words—‘form the pleroma of a city in its simplest stage’: radra mavra 
yiverat TANp@pa Tis TpeTns TOAews. If you have all these elements present, 
then your extremely simple city is complete. They are its pleroma. With 
them you can have a city, without them you cannot. Nothing less than 
these can make a city, gud city, complete. 

This last example is of special interest in view of St Paul’s use of 
gAnpeopa in Eph. i 23, where the Church is spoken of as that without 
which in a certain sense the Christ Himself is incomplete. For the 
theological import of the word, however, reference must be made to the 
exposition, pp. 42 ff., 87 ff, 100 f. The present note is confined to its 
philological signification. 


1 Comp. Mark vili 20: récwv ofupl- 
Swv wrypwbuara kracudrwy npare; ‘How 
many basketfuls of fragments took ye 
up?’ ‘Basketfuls’ is a harsh plural; 
but St Mark’s Greek is certainly not 
less harsh. As to Mark vi 43, cat jpay 
KAdopata dwdexa Kopivwy mnpwpara, 


we can but say that on no theory of 
the meaning of wAnpdéyatra could it 
ever have been tolerable to a Greek 
ear. If St Mark wrote it so, the 
other Evangelists were fully justified 
in altering it, even though the later 
copyists were not. 
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On the word cuvapporoyetv. 


The history of this word is of sufficient interest to deserve a special 
note; and its investigation will incidentally throw some fresh light on 
one of St Paul’s favourite metaphors. 

The materials for our knowledge of the methods of construction of 
large public buildings in Greece have been greatly increased of late by 
the publication of a series of inscriptions. The most important of these 
are the contracts for the quarrying and preparing of stones for sacred 
buildings at Eleusis in the fourth century B.c. (CZA iv 1054 6 ff.), and the 
contracts for the construction of an immense temple of Zeus at Lebadeia 
in Boeotia, a work which was never brought to completion’. The latter 
are printed in CJG, GS i 3073, and also with a most instructive commentary 
in E. Fabricius de architect. Graeca (1881): they appear to belong to the 
second century B.0. 

The Lebadean inscription opens with a direction to the contractor to 
have the whole of the contract carved on tablets which were to be set up 
in the sacred enclosure*, It proceeds to state that, if the contractor be 
guilty of fraudulently putting in bad work (xaxorexvdv), or of any breach 
of the regulations, he shall be fined ({nur@djcerac); and later on we find 
a similar penalty attached to negligence on the part of the workmen. The 
payment is to be made by instalments, a portion being reserved until the 
work has been finally passed after careful examination by the vaorovol and 
the dpxiréxr@v: kai ouvtedécas ddov rd epyov, drav Soxiwacb7, Komsodcba 
To émidéxarov TO vroderpOer. 

We cannot fail to be reminded of St Paul’s words in 1 Oor. iii 10 ff: os 
copes dpxiTéxtov Oepéduoy €Onka, Gros dé émorxodoue?. Exaoros Se Bre- 
méra mods emorkodopet: Oepediov yap GAXov ovdeis Svvarai Oeivar mapa Tov 
keipevov, bs eat “Incovs Xpiotds: ef Sé tis émorxoSomet emi tov Oeuéduoy 
Xpvaior, dpytpiov, AiGous ripiovs, Evra, xdprov, Kadduny, éxaoTov TS Epyor 
avepoy yevjoerat, 1 yap népa Syreoer: Ste ev mupt dmoxadd’mrerat, Kab 
éxdorou TO) épyov omoidy €orw TO mip add Soximacer. et twos 7d Epyoy 
pevet 5 erorkoddunoer, piobdy Ajpierac: et Twos TO Epyov Kataxaroerat, 
(nprwOnoerat 


1 Compare Pausan. ix 39 4 Todrov 
perv Oh Sid 7d péyeOos 7 Kal Tv wodguwy 
70 dddNeTaAAHAOY adpelkacw 7,ulepyor. 

2 Fabricius estimates that there 
must have been at least 16 of these 
tablets, and that they must have con- 
tained altogether not less than 130,000 
letters; and these dealt only with a 


small fraction of the whole building, 
The payment was reckoned at the rate 
of a stater (=3 drachmas) and three 
obols for the cutting of a thousand 
letters, This preliminary work was 
to be done within ten days from the 
first advance of money to the con- 
tractor. 
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; The inscription has a further interest in connexion with this passage, Further 
in that it records a contract for the continuation of work which has already illustra- 
advanced to a certain stage. Stones already in position are spoken of as bY de- 
keipevot Kat Tédos Exovres: comp. CIG, IMA ii 11 6 viv keipevos Gepsérxos. ee 
The Apostle has combined with his metaphor the conception of the Day 
of the Lord that tests by fire (Mal. iii 1 f£), and this accounts for the 
remainder of the remarkable phraseology of the passage. With the words 

which follow (e. 17), et tes tov vady Tot beod Pbeiper, Pbepet rodrov 6 Oeds, POelpew. 
it may not be altogether irrelevant to compare (Led. 32 ff.) cat édv twa 

vyin Aiov di.apbeipy...€repov droxaractyicet SdKysov rois Wiis dvaddpacrv, 

ovdev emixwdvovta Td epyov: Tov dé SuapOapévra AiOov eEaker ex rod lepod 

evros Nwepav mévre, K.T.d. 

We may pass now to the passage which has suggested this note, Eph. ii Eph. ii 21. 
21 waoa oixodou7 cvvappodoyoupern, and endeavour to find the exact sense 
of the verb dppodoyciv. We must begin by considering certain analogous 
forms which occur in the phraseology of building. 

AOodsyos is a word frequently found in company with réxrwv. The Builder’s 
one is a fitter of stones, as the other is a joiner of wood. For AGoAdyor terms. 
kai réxroves see Thue. vi. 44, vii 43, and other references given by Bliimner Avdodédyos: 
Technologie iii 5. The original meaning appears to have been ‘a chooser at first ‘a 
of stones’; and that this was still felt is seen from Plato Legg. ix 858 B, prs 
KaOarep 7) AcGoAdyos 7} Kai Twos érépas dpxopevors cvaTacews, mapaopy= ae 
cacba xvdnv é& av éxdreEoucba ta mpdopopa tH peddovon yernocoOar 
ovotacer: and xX 902 H, ovdé yap dvev cpuixpav Tots peyddous Gacly ot AcOo- afterwards 
Aédyot ious €3 xeioGa. But the word obtained a technical meaning in the ‘a fitter 
fitting of stone-work where every stone was cut to measure. Julius Pollux of stone; 

. A a work’. 
gives AvodAdyos and Aiodoyciv aS synonyms Of AcGoupyds and ArGoupyeiv?: 
moreover, as an equivalent of A:ddcrperoyv, he gives AcGoAdynua, which is 
found in Xenoph. Cyrop. vi 3 25. 

In the earlier building, and probably always in certain classes of work, The pro- 
stones were selected to fit, rather than cut according to prescribed mea- cess of 
sures. But in the temple-building with which our inscriptions deal the Har 
exact measures were defined in the contracts, and the stones had to be ot 
hewn accordingly. No mortar was used, and the whole process of fitting 
and laying the stones was a very elaborate one. It is fully described in the 
contract for the paving of the stylobates in the Lebadean inscription. 

There were two parts of the blocks (xaracrpwripes) which had to be Preparing 
worked: the lower surface (8dovs) and the sides (dpyot). In each case not the stones. 
the whole of the surface was smoothed, but only a margin, the interior 
part being cut in, so that there might be no projections to produce uneven- 
ness when the stones were brought together. The margins were carefully 
smoothed, first with a fine tool, and then by a rubbing process. The 
smoothness was tested by the xcavdv, a straight bar of stone (A‘éwos 
xavév) or, for the larger surfaces, of wood (fvAwos kayo). The kavdv The cavdy. 
was covered with ruddle (uiAros), and then passed over the surface: 
wherever the surface did not take the ruddle, it was shewn to be still 
uneven; and the work was continued, until the surface, when rubbed 

1 Pollux vii 118 ff.: AQovpydv, not tine ms, which at this point seems 
ArOovaAkéy, is the reading of the Pala- to present a better text. 
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with the xaveéy, was uniformly red. With this compare Eurip. H. F. 945 
BdOpa | Goivxi xavdv Kal TiKois ppoopéva. The names given in the in- 
scriptions to the processes of polishing and of testing respectively were 
Tpyyparoroye and pudrodoyeiv. These terms are not found in literature: 
no doubt they were simply masons’ words; and it is possible that the 
termination (-doyeiv) was due to a false analogy with the familiar Av6o- 
Aoyeiv. It is clear at any rate that the original meaning of the termination 
has completely disappeared in these compounds. Another word of the 
same order is \ndodoyeiv, of working in mosaic: see Tobit xiii 17 ai 
mrareiat “lepovoadyu BypvAdk@ Kal GvOpaxi Kal idm &éx Zovdeip Wypodro- 
ynOjoovra, If this were shewn to be an early word, we should incline 
to give the termination its full meaning in the first instance, and then to 
suppose the whole word transferred from the selecting of the pieces of 
mosaic to their setting: but it may quite well be regarded as formed 
merely by analogy, like rpipparodoyety and psAroAoyetv. 

It is reasonable to believe that in dppodoyeiy we have yet another of 
these formations due to analogy: for the termination cannot in this case 
have ever had its proper force. If this be so, the exact technical 
meaning of dpyds ceases to be of moment for the understanding of the 
verb. Probably dpués meant first a ‘fitting’, then the joint or juncture 
where one stone was fitted to another, and then, in the sense in which 
we have already had it, the side of the stone which is worked so as to 
fit with the corresponding side of another stone. In CJA iv 1054 / it 
appears to be the juncture of two drums of a column: for there each 
appos is to have two éyumdAca (dowel-holes) and one bronze modos (dowel): 
so that it seems that the éuaodva must be one in the lower drum and 
one in the upper. Compare Ecclus. xxvii 2 dva pécov appav ior 
maynoerat TaooaNos. 

“Appondoyew, then, represents the whole of the elaborate process by 
which stones are fitted together: the preparation of the surfaces, in- 
cluding the cutting, rubbing and testing; the preparation of the dowels 
and dowel-holes, and finally the fixing of the dowels with molten lead. 
The word is a rare one; but the two examples of it which are cited are 
both of interest. Sextus Empiricus, speaking of the weakness of divina- 
tion from the signs of the Zodiac, says (M. v 78): 76 S€ wdvrev xupidtaror, 
Exaotov Tov Cwdiwy od cuvexés eoTt Gaya, OVS GoTep ppooynpévor 
TS mpd éavtod kal pe avdro ovvirrat, pndepuas pera&d mimrovons dvacrd- 
gews, x... The other example is a beautiful epigram of Philip of 
Thessalonica in the Anthology (Anth. Pal. vii 554), on & monument raised 
to a stonemason’s boy by his own father’s hands. 


Aarvmos ’Apxerédns ’Ayabavops radi baydvre 
xXepow oilupais nppodroynoe tapor. 

alai mérpov éxeivov, dv ovK éxodae oidnpos, 
GAN érakn ruxivows Sdxpvot teyyduevos. 

peo: oTnAn POrpév xovpy peéve, Keivos Ww etary: 
Ovrws marpon xelp éemeOnxe AiGov. 


1 The word occurs, but perhaps not Comm. in Apocal. c. 6% airy d& 4 rédus 
independently of St Paul, in Andreas  ¢f dylwy appodoyetrat. 
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In dear remembrance of a son 
A father cut and set this stone: 
No chisel-mark the marble bears, 
Its surface yielded to his tears. 
Lie on him lightly, stone, and he 
Will know his father’s masonry. 


The compound cuvappodoyeiy is not found apart from St Paul. He The com- 
uses it both in this passage and in iv 16, where he applies it to the pound 
structure of the body. Such an application was easy, as dpyds was also ee 
used of the joints of the body (4 Macc. x 5, Hebr. iv 12): but the word ; 
was probably only chosen because it had been previously used in its 
proper sense, and because the Apostle delighted in combining the archi- 
tectural and physiological metaphors, as when in the context he twice 
speaks of ‘the building of the body’ (vv. 13, 16). In the parallel passage 
in Colossians Gi 19) his language is different, as there has been no 
employment of the metaphor of building. 
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EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS, 


t (Z 
On medpwos and mypwots. 


In Eph. iv 18 the word mweépwo1s has been uniformly interpreted as 
‘blindness’ in the Latin, Syriac and Armenian versions, and, with perhaps 
but one exception (Geneva 1557, ‘hardenes’), in the English versions, until 
the revision of 1881, in which it is rendered ‘hardening’. The word and its 
cognate verb repoty deserve a fuller investigation than they have hitherto 
received. We shall consider (1) their derivation and history, (2) their use 
in the New Testament, (3) their interpretation in early versions and com- 
mentaries, (4) the confusion of rwpody, tepwors With mypovy, mjpwars, (5) the 
use of wnpds and its derivates to denote ‘ blindness’. 


I.. Iépos (in mss frequently wépos) or AiGos modpivos (wopwos) is a kind 
of marble, tophus. Theophrastus Zap. 7 thus describes it: mopos 6 Aidos, 
dpowos TH XpSuare Kal TH muKvornt. TS Tapio, tiv S€ xovpdryta povov Exov 
rod mopov. Aristotle speaks of stalactites as of mopo: of é€v rots omndalots 
(Meteor. 4,10). In the medical writers mépos is used for (a) a node or bony 
formation on the joints, (0) a callus, or ossification which serves as a mortar 
to unite the portions of a fractured bone. But it is not used, apparently, 
in the wider sense of the Latin cad/wm or callus, for a callosity or hardening 
of the flesh: that in Greek is rvAyn. Topoty accordingly signifies (a) to 
petrify; as in a quotation from Pisis in Suidas, ras ixuddas repodvra Kat 
aptyyovra \vdader rpdr@: (b) to cover with a callus; Diosc. i 112 xdraypa 
mwpot, tb. 86 ra ardpera mepoi : in this technical sense mepody and érure- 
povv and their derivatives are common in the medical writers : otherwise 
mopoov is exceedingly rare. 

There is a further development of meaning (c), to deaden or dull, of 
which I have only been able to find one independent example outside 
biblical Greek, Athenaeus (xii 549) cites a passage of Nymphis of Heraclea, 
in which tapodcéa is used to express the insensibility of the flesh by 
reason of excessive fat. Dionysius the tyrant of Heraclea umd rpudis Kal 
ths ka@ nucpay adnhaytas édabev vmepoapkpras. He would fall into a coma- 
tose condition, and his physicians could only rouse him by pricking him 
with long needles: peéype pev ody Tivos imd Ths Tmem@papérns ex TOU oTéaros 
gapkos ov« éverroler Ty aicOnow: ef dé mpos Tov Kabapdy rémov 1 Beddoun 
dveAOovoa EOrye, rore Supyeipero. Aclian, V. H. ix 13, tells the same story, 
paraphrasing as follows: jv S dpa rotro émpedes Erépois Spay, Zor’ dy Sdn did 
Ths memopwpéevns Kal Tpdmov Twa dddorpias avTod gapKds dSueiprey 7 Beddvn, 
GAN exeivds ye Execro ALGov Siapépwv ovdév. It is clear that the likeness to a 
stone, which Aelian introduces to explain what was probably an unfamiliar 
use of ropotcéa, refers not in the least to the hardness of the flesh—for 
the needle could pass through it— but to its deadness or insensibility. 
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The word has thus travelled some distance from its original meaning, and of 
and it was destined to go still further. The idea of insensibility could be obscura- 
transferred from organs of feeling to the organ of sight: and accordingly in ae 
the one place in which it occurs in the Greek Old Testament it is used of * © 
the eyes: Job xvii 7 memdpavrat yap dd dpyiis of épOadpol pov. We render 
the Hebrew at this point, ‘Mine eye is dim by reason of sorrow’ The 
verb 173 is used of the eyes in Gen. xxvii 1 (of Jacob), where the uxx has 
npBAvYOncav: Deut. xxxiv 7 (of Moses), LXx jyavpddyoav: Zech. xi 17, 

LXX é€xruprAwOjoera. The other Greek translators of Job used jyavpd- 
@noay instead of rer@povra. The word had thus come to be practically 
equivalent to memjpevra, ‘are blinded’, which is found as a variant 

in x? A, 

Thus we see that répaors, losing its first sense of petrifaction or hard- Change of 
ness, comes to denote the result of petrifaction as metaphorically applied to ™eaning. 
the organs of feeling, that is, insensibility, and more especially in reference 
to the organs of sight, obscuration or blindness. 


2. Ilwpotv and m#pwois occur eight times in the New Testament: four ie In the 
times in St Paul, three times in St Mark, and once in St John. New eb 

(1) 2 Cor. ili 14 GAN erapdén Ta vonpata airéy. ne 1 

‘Moses put a vail on his face, that the children of Israel mie not gaze , ie 
(arevioat) on (or unto) the end of that which was being done away’. But in 14. 
the spiritual sense there was more than the vail on Moses’ face that pre- 
vented their seeing—érwpd6n Ta vonpwara avray. ‘For unto this day the 
same vail at the reading of the Old Testament remains, not being lifted (or 
_unyailed)—for in Christ it is done away—but to this day whenever Moses 
“is read a vail lieth upon their heart .. . But all of us with unvailed face 
etc... . But if our gospel is vailed, it is in them that are lost that it is 
‘yailed, in whom the god of this world éridAcev ra vorpata tév drictar, 
els TO pt) avydoat Tov hoticpoy Tov evayyeAiov’. 

_ The context has to do with seeing and not seeing. Not seeing is not 
really due to the vailing of the object: it is the fault of the minds which 
should be able to see: if vailing there still be, it is a vail upon the heart. 

_The minds of the Israelites érwpdGn: the minds of unbelievers the god of 
‘this world érigdooev. Accordingly intellectual obtuseness or blindness is 
the sense which is most appropriate to this context. Indeed to speak of a 
mind or understanding as being ‘ hardened’ appears to be an unparalleled 
use of words. 

(2,3) Rom. xi 7, 25 6 em(nret Iopana, roiro ovk eméruyer’ 9 S€ exdoyy Rom. xi 
éméruyev’ of S€ Rowmol erapdbnoay ... meépwois dmd pépovs TH “Iopand 7) 25: 
yéeyovev. 

The context speaks of the failure of a portion of Israel. Some, ‘the 
election’, attained what they sought: the rest erwpdéyoay: ‘as it is 
written, God gave them a spirit of deep sleep (xaravvéews); eyes that 
they should not see, and ears that they should not hear’. This is 
followed by a quotation from Ps. Ixviii [lxix], in which occur the words, 


1 Jerome’s translation of the Hexa- Hebrew he gives caligauit ab indigna- 
plar text has here obscurati sunt ab tione oculus meus. 
ira oculi mei: in rendering from the 
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‘Let their eyes be darkened that they may not see’. It is here to be noted 
that the one thought which is common to the two passages used to illustrate 
the zépwors is the ‘eyes that see not’. Thus again the meaning is, ‘they 
were rendered obtuse or intellectually blind’: and ‘they were blinded’ is 
a more appropriate translation than ‘they were hardened’. Inv. 25 the 
context throws no light on the meaning. The zaépwors ex pépous reproduces 
the thought of ». 7: part of Israel suffers from it: ‘the election’ is again 
referred to in 2. 28. 
(4) Eph. iv 18 dca ray wep@ow rhs Kapdias avray. 

The Gentiles are described as ‘darkened in their understanding (écxo- 
Topevo. TH Siavoia), being aliens from the life of God because of the 
ignorance that is in them by reason of the mépwors of their heart’, otrwes 
annrynkores Eavtovs mapédmxav 7H doedyeia x.t.A. The whole thought of 
the passage is parallel with that of Rom. i 21 ff, and there are several 
coincidences of language. The ‘darkening of the understanding’ and the 
‘meépoots of the heart’ may be compared with the words écxoricOn 4 
dovveros adtév xapdia. Here the deadness or insensibility of the heart 
stands between the darkening of the understanding and the loss of feeling 
or moral sense which produces despair or recklessness. Moral blindness, 
not contumacy, is meant. ‘Hardness’ might perhaps be allowed as a 
rendering, if we could secure that it should not be misunderstood in the 
sense of oxAnpoxapdia, ‘stubbornness’, ‘Hardening’ is a specially mis- | 
leading translation: it is not the process, but the result, which is in 
question—-intellectual obtuseness, not the steeling of the will. 

(5) Mark iii 5 curdumodvuevos ei r7 napdoer THs Kapdias’ adrar. 

Before healing the man with the withered hand, our Lord asks, ‘Is it 
lawful on the sabbath day to do good, or to do evil?? When the Pharisees 
were silent, ‘He looked round on them with anger, being grieved at the 
modpwors of their heart’. The context is not decisive as between the mean- 
ings moral obtuseness or blindness and wilful hardness. Nor do the 
synoptic parallels help us: Luke (vi 10) simply drops the clause; Matt, 
(xii 10) drops rather more, and inserts new matter, 

(6) Mark vi 52 ddd’ Fy 9 Kapdia adrdy T ETOP@[LEvN. 

When our Lord had come to the disciples walking on the water, ‘they 
were exceedingly amazed in themselves ; for they understood not concern- 
ing (or in the matter of) the loaves; but their heart was TET @POpLErn ’. 
Here the interpretation ‘hardened’ seems needlessly severe: the point is 
that they could not understand. Luke omits the incident: Matt. (xiv 33) 
substitutes ‘And they that were in the boat worshipped him saying, Truly 
thou art the Son of God’. 

(7) Mark viii 17 TETOP@LENY ExXETE THY KapdLay Upav; 

When the disciples had forgotten to take bread and misunderstood our 
Lord’s reference to the leaven, Jesus said, ‘Why reason ye because ye have 
no bread? Do ye not yet perceive nor understand? Have ye your heart’ 
memopomevny? Having eyes see ye not, and having ears hear ye not? and 
do ye not remember . . .?”? Here the close connexion with ‘the unseeing 
eye’ favours the interpretation ‘moral blindness’. Indeed ‘hardness’ 
suggests a wilful obstinacy, which could scarcely be in place either here or 
in vi 52. Luke has not the incident : Matt. (xvi 9) drops the clause. 
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(8) John xii 40 rervpdoxer adrdv rods dpbarpors kal emdpocey adravy St John. 
chy Rape ee. John xii 
‘For this cause they could not believe, because that Esaias saith again; +? 
He hath blinded their eyes, and érépecey their heart, that they may not 
see with their eyes and perceive (vonowory) with their heart’, etc. This is 
a loose citation of Isa. vi 10, according neither with the Lxx nor with the 
Hebrew. Lxx érayvvOn yap 7 xapdia rod aod rovrov, kal Tois wal avTav 
| Bapéws fxovoay, kal Tous épGadpovs éxdppvoay, py mote wow Tois 6pOadpois 
‘kal Trois Bol dxodcwow Kal TH xapdig cvvdow «.r.A, Heb. ‘Make the heart 


‘of this people fat’, etc. (1200). 
We must note the parallels : 


, ee y 
TeTUpA@kev . . . Wa pn DWoow 
> ’ a ‘ / 
eTm@poTEY .. . va fL) VOHTwTW 


| Hepotv here denotes the obscuration of the intellect as rupdody denotes 
‘the obscuration of the sight. If éw#pwcev is intended in any way to repro- 
‘duce the verb ‘to make fat’, then ‘dulness’ or ‘deadness’ rather than 
‘hardness’ is the idea which would be suggested, and we have a close 
‘parallel with the passage quoted above from Nymphis ap. Athenaeum. 


| The above examination of the contexts in which waépwcis is spoken of Contexts 


appears to shew that obtuseness, or a dulling of the faculty of perception eee 
equivalent to moral blindness, always gives an appropriate sense. On the fal anee 
other hand the context never decisively favours the meaning ‘hardness’, poral 


and this meaning seems sometimes quite out of place. blindness. 
| 


3. We pass on to consider the meaning assigned by early translators 3. Versions 
‘and commentators. and com- 


on mentators. 
(1) 2 Cor. iii. 14. (a) Ver- 
_ Latin, sed obtusi sunt sensus eorum. acne 


Syriac (pesh.), | agama olarh< ‘they were blinded in their 
minds’! (the same ern renders éridAacer in iv 4). 

Armenian’, ‘but their minds were blinded’ (cf. iv 4). 

So too Ephr., adding ‘and they were not able to look upon the mysteries 
which were in their law’. 
= (2) Rom. xi 7. 

Latin, excaccati sunt. 

Syriac (pesh.), ohamt< ‘were blinded’. 

Armenian, ‘were blinded’. So Ephr. ‘with blindness they were blinded 
for a time’, etc. 

(3) Rom. xi 25. 
Latin, obtusio Ambrst. Hilar. 
caecitas clar vg Ambr. Aug. 
Syriac (pesh.), <=\ hatsax ‘blindness of heart’. 


Armenian, ‘blindness’. 


1 According to another reading Syriac (see Euthaliana, Texts and 
( (ed. Lee) ‘their m nds were blinded’ Studies, ili 3 72—98). For the same 
( (. Oca). reason I refer to Ephraim’s Commen- 
DY tary, written in Syriac, but preserved 


3 the Armenian version be- . 
aueey to us only in Armenian, 


cause it often afford evidence of Old 
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(4) Hph. iv 18. 
Latin, caecitas. 
Syriac (pesh.), ~om=a\ hotsax ‘blindness of their heart’. 
Armenian, ‘ blindness’ (‘of their heart’). 
Ephr., ‘blindness’ (‘of their minds’). 
(5) Mark iii 5. 
Latin, caecitas ab e f q vg. 
emoriua ... cordac(d) ffir. 
Syriac (sin.), ~om=\ hatusn ‘deadness of their heart’. | 
(pesh. hier.), ~am=\ haem ‘hardness of their heart’. | 
Armenian, ‘ blindness’. 
(6) Mark vi 52. 
Latin, obcaecatum f vg. 
obtusum abe dir (ff contusum). 
Syriac (sin.), sax ‘blind’. 
(pesh.), p> =n (used for émayvvén Matt. xiii 15, Acts xxviii 27) 
‘fattened’, and so ‘stupid’. 
Armenian, ‘stupefied’ as with deep sleep. 
(7) Mark viii 17. 
Latin, caecatum f vg. 
obtusum (-a)abed fi. | 
Syriac (sin.), Jans ‘blinded’. | 
(pesh.), sem ‘hard’. 
Armenian, ‘stupefied’ as with amazement. 
(8) John xii 40. 
Latin, indurauit ab e f ff q vg. 
D rerufdexey avtwy tnv kapSiay ) omitting the inter- 
d excaecauit eorum cor ; vening words. | 
hebetauit Vig. Taps. ! 
Syriac (pesh.), aXzun ‘they have darkened’ (=cxorite elsewhere). : 
(sin cu defective.) 
Armenian, ‘stupefied’ as with amazement. 


. 

In the great majority of cases the Latin interpretation is either caccitas 
or obiusio. On the second of these words something needs to be said. 
Obtundere means to beat and so to blunt (e.g. the edge of a sword). Then 
it is applied metaphorically: ‘aciem oculorum obtundit’ Plin.; ‘obtundit 
auditum’ Plin.; ‘multa quae acuant mentem, multa quae obtundant’ Cie); 
‘obtundat eneruetque aegritudinem’ Cic, Obtusus’ is similarly used: 
‘mihi autem non modo ad sapientiam caeci uidemur, sed ad ea ipsa, quae 
aliqua ex parte cerni uideantur, hebetes et obtusi’ Cic.; so often of sight : 
and also of hearing, ‘obtusae aures’: and of the mind, ‘sensus oculorum 
atque aurium hebetes, uigor animi obtusus’. So again the adverb: ‘croco- 
dili in aqua obtusius uident, in terra acutissime’ Solin, Ambrosiaster’s 
comment on 2 Cor. iii 14 well illustrates the force of obtusi: ‘quae obtusio 
infidelitatis causa obuenit : ideo conuersis ad fidem acuitur acies mentis, ut 
uideant diuini luminis splendorem’. Obtusus is the opposite of acutus. 
There is no idea of ‘hardness’ in the word. Obtusio therefore was admir- 
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ably adapted to express the sense of moral obtuseness or blindness con- 
veyed by rapects. 


|Mark iii 5 corresponds to the variant vexpdoes which appears only in Codex 
Bezae*. This variant has received unexpected support through the dis- 
‘covery of the Sinaitic Syriac. 

In one passage only (John xii 40) does the Latin render by indurauit. 
| Here it is to be noted that excaecautt could not be used, as it had occurred 
jJust before to render rerigdoxer. There appears to be no manuscript 
authority for the rendering of Vigilius, hebetautt (de trin. xii. p. 318)2 

| The Peshito Syriac always interprets in the sense of ‘blindness’ in 
{St Paul: in St Mark it has ‘hardness’ twice, and ‘fatness’? once: in 
{St John it has ‘darkness’. The Sinaitic Syriac has ‘blindness’ twice in 
{St Mark, and ‘deadness’ once, where however it is rendering véxpwors. In 
| St John its reading is not preserved. The Curetonian Syriac fails us at all 
{ these points, as also does the Armenian version of Ephraim’s Commentary 
(on the Diatessaron?. 


| Origen. Jn Matth. t. xi. c. 14 (Ru. iii 498), after having twice used 
erupAaoer in reference to 2 Cor. iv 4, he speaks of those who are ‘not the 
-planting of God, adAd\a rod mapécavtos a’tay tiv Kapdiav Kal Kaduppa 
émOevros avn’. 

In Matth. t. xvic. 3 (Ru. iii 711), tropwbevres rHv Sidvoray Kat tupro- 
| Bévres Tov Royiopov ovK eBerov TO BovAnpa Tay aylev ypappaTer. 

In Joann. fragm. (Brooke ii 297 f.), avabéper Oar emi tov movnpdv . . 
rugpraécarta tay Tods dpOarpovs Kal mnpdcavra [lege wapécavra| avray thy 
‘xapolay . . . GdXos ody 6 TrUPAGY Tors 6pOarpors Kal mapdy tas Kapdias, kat 
“dos 6 idpevos x... Lbid. p. 301, ths Seamorixns Kal cwtnpiov didacKadias 
“4 dotpam) tupdods Kal remopopévous earndirevee ods Iovdaiovs. 

_ These are the only relevant passages which I have been able to find in 
the Greek of Origen. They all suggest that he took zwpody in the sense of 
the destruction of moral or intellectual sight. 

In Ep. ad Rom. |. viii c. 8 (Ru. iv 631), ‘sed excaecati sunt spiritu 
compunctionis’ (=dAnN’ érapddnoay mvedpart xataviéews). 

Ibid. ‘et hic enim oculos et aures cordis, non corporis, dicit, quibus 
excaecati sunt et non audiunt’. 

Ibid. ¢. 12 (Ru. iv 639), ‘pro his qui caecitate decepti, id est, cordis 
obtusione [=aepdcer] prolapsi sunt... cum uero ... coepisset Israel 


1 It is to be noted that in Tischen- 
dorf’s note ‘D’ is omitted per incuriam 
after ‘vexpwoe’. It would seem to be 
due to this that in Wordsworth and 
White’s Vulgate vexpwoe is said to be 
found in no Greek ms. 

2 On this Book see below pp. 291, 303. 

3 In regard to the Coptic I owe tomy 

_brother Forbes Robinson the following 
information. The root used in all 
cases is oiwm (Sah. tim), ‘to shut’: 


cf, Matt. xxii 12, where 6 dé égiuwOy 
is rendered, ‘but he, his mouth was 
shut’. It is found also in Eph, ii 14 
for ppayuds. It renders tupAody in 
2 Cor. iv 4, 1 John ii 11, and in John xii 
40 ‘He hath shut (ewm) their eyes 
and He hath shut (@ Ww.) their heart’. 
A longer form, derived from the same 
root, is used in both dialects of shutting 
a door: but the simple form is not so 
used in the New Testament. 
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discutere a semetipso caecitatem cordis, et eleuatis oculis suis Christum 
uerum lumen aspicere’, etc. 

In Gen. hom. vii 6 (Ru. ii 80), commenting on Gew. xxi 19, ‘God 
opened her eyes’, he quotes Rom. xi 25 and says, ‘ista est ergo caeciias 
[=mépeors] in Agar, quae secundum carnem genuit: quae tamdiu in ea 
permanet, donec uelamen literae auferatur per euangelium dei et uideat 
aquam uiuam. nunc enim iacent Iudaei circa ipsum puteum, sed oculi 
eorum clausi sunt ... aperti ergo sunt oculi nostri, et de litera legis’ 
uelamen ablatum est’. 

In Levit. hom. i 1 (Ru. ii 185), after quoting 2 Cor. iii 16, he says, 
‘ipse igitur nobis dominus, ipse sanctus spiritus deprecandus est, ut omnem 
nebulam omnemque caliginem, quae peccatorum sordibus concreta uisum 
nostri cordis obscurat, auferre dignetur’, etc. | 

In all these passages it would seem that not only the translator, but 
also Origen himself, interpreted répwcrs in the sense of ‘blindness’. I can 
find but one passage that looks in another direction; but it does not 
disprove our view of his ordinary use of the word. 

In Exod. hom. vi 9 (Ru. ii 149 f.), commenting on Ex. xv. 16 drodio- 
Onrwcay, €ws av mapéAOy 6 Aaos cov, he says (quoting Rom. xi 25): ‘caecttas | 
[=édpocis] enim ex parte contigit in Israel secundum carnem, donec 
plenitudo gentium subintrotret: cum enim plenitudo gentium subintra- 
uerit, tunc etiam omnis Israel, qui per incredulitatis duritiam factus fuerat 
sicut lapis, saluabitur’. 

This comment shows that Origen recognised the derivation of mépacis 
from mépos, a kind of stone, and that upon occasion he was prepared to 
play upon it; but it does not prove that he would ordinarily have taken it 
to mean ‘hardness’. 


Chrysostom. Cramer catena in Jo. xii 40 ovx 6 beds eme@pocey adrav 
Tiv kapdlay . . . Tous dé Suvotpdrous ruprwb€evras id Tod dtaBdAov. 

Hom. vii in 2 Cor. (ed. Ben. x 483 f.) 1} yap mépwors yrodpns éorv 
avai Onrov Kal dyvdmovos ... émel Kal és TH OWee Moicéas ov dia Moioéa 
exetro [SC. TO KaAUp pa] GAAG Sid THY ToUT@Y TayUTYTA Kal GapKiKY yyaopuny. 

Hom. xiii in Ephes. (xi 96) ard rovrou 9 mapwots, ard tovTou 7 oKoTomHYy 
ris Suavoias. ote yap pwrds Aduwartos erxoricbat, Srav of dpOadpol dobeveis 
dow: dodeveis S€ yivovra 7} xupav emippop movnpdv 7} peiuaros mAnupipa. 
obdt@ 57 Kal evradva, drav 7} woAAH Pvp TSY Biotikdv Tpayparav rd StopareKdy 
nuav emikdv0on Tis Siavoias, év cxordce yiverar, xal kabamep ev bSatt Kara 
Babovs Keiuevor Tov FALov ovK av Surndeinuev Spay, domep Twos Stappayparos 
Tod ToAAOD dvobev emixersevov Vatos: otrw d) Kal ev Tois dpOadpois rhs 
diavolas yiveras mépwors Kapdias, rouréotw dvaicOnoia, drav pndeis THY WuxT 
kataveln PoBos . . . mdpwors S€ ovSayodev yiverar GAN 7} amd dvacOnoias* 
rovTo Suapparres Tovs mdpous: Grav yap peda memnyds eis Eva ovvdynrat Toor, 
vexpov vyiverat TO y€dos Kal dvaicOnror. 

Here he is trying to get at the meaning of a word which puzzles him. 
He fancies that it is derived from mépos, and denotes an obstruction of 
the pores, producing insensibility. We shall see in a moment that the 
word was often written mépaors : indeed in Cramer’s Catena, which quotes 
an earlier part of Chrysostom’s comment at this place, it is so spelt. 
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On the other hand it is to be noted that in commenting on Heb. iii 12 
he says (xii 63 ¢): dwo yap oxAnpornros 4 amoria yiverat: kal kaOdrep rd 
TeTapapeva TOV Top"aTey Kal oKANPA OvK clkee Tais Ty latpdv xEpaoly, ovta 
kal ai Woxat ai oxAnpuvOcioar ovk elkov TH Ady@ TOd Oeod. 
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Among later Greek commentators we find occasional references to Later 
odnpoxapdia in connexion with the passages in which mdépwors is men- Commen- 
tioned : but the interpretation ‘insensibility’ or ‘moral blindness’ is gene- pee 


rally maintained. 


4. Instead of rwpody and mépwois we have the variants mnpody and 4. Con- 


mmpects in the following mss!: 


N TI p*t** (Did. de trin.i 19) [11 had at first émnpdrncev]?. 


63.122.259 (these three have srem/poxer). 


Mark iii 5. 17.20. 

viii I7- D (remnpopevn sic). 
John xii 4o. 
Rom. xi7. — 66**, 


This confusion may be taken as corroborative evidence of the fact which 
we have already learned from the versions, that mépaors was very com- 
monly regarded as equivalent to ‘blindness’, a meaning at which mpecs 


| also had arrived from a very different starting-point? 


fusion in 
MSB. 


5. Ilnpes and remnpwpévos signify ‘maimed’ or ‘defective’ in some 5- Inpés, 


member of the body, eye or ear, hand or foot. 


Frequently the member 


is defined, as in the epigram, Anthol. Palat. ix 11 1 anpos 6 pév yuiows, 6 3 


wy > + 
ap oppace. 


properly 
signifies 
‘maimed’: 


___ But rypds and its derivatives, when used absolutely in the later Greek but used 
~ literature, very frequently denote ‘blindness’. This was fully recognised 
2 by the old lexicographers (e.g. Suidas mpds- 6 ravrdract pH dpav), but it 


_ 1 Forms in zop- or mopp- are also 
found: Mark iii 5 in TP hh*"ser; vi 52 in 
XT al; viii 17 inT'; Rom. xi25inL 
al pauc; Eph. iv 18 in P 17 Cramer™. 
So too in Job xvii 7 (referred to above), 
“while X°*A have wemjpwvra, some 
cursives have remépwrrat. 

2 Tn connexion with cod. & it should 
be noted that the Shepherd of Hermas 
has two allusions to these Gospel 
passages, Mand. iv 2 1, xii 4 4; in the 
former of these & reads remnpwrac for 
merupwrat, ab the latter it is not ex- 
tant. [Of the Latin versions of the 
Shepherd the Vulgata or Old Latin 
has obturatum est, the Palatine excae- 
catum est, in Mand. iv 21; in Mand. 
xii 4 4 the Vulgata has obtusum est, 
while the Palatine is defective.] 

I insert at this point two curiosities: 
(1) in Acts v 3 &* reads diarl éxjpwoev 
6 caravas Thy Kapdlay cov; and there 


may be some connexion between this 
yariant and the more widespread one 
érelpacey, tentauit: (2) at John xvi 6 
(4 Avmn TemTAnpwxey buav THY Kapdlar) 
Tischendorf notes: ‘go memrwpwxey 
(obduravit, ut xii 40)’. I owe to Dr 
Skeat the following information: the 
Gothic in both places has gadaubida, 
‘hath deafened’ (Goth, dawb-s= Eng. 
‘deaf’); in Mark iii 5, viii 17 (vi 52 
vacat) the same root is used: ‘the 
root-sense of “deaf” seems to be 
“stopped up ”—well expressed in Eng. 
by dumb or dummy, and in Gk by 
tug¢dés, which is radically the same 
word as deaf and dumb’. 

3 The two words are brought to- 
gether in the comment of Euthymius 
Zigabenus on Eph. iv 18 wa&pwors de 
kat dvawOnola kapdlas 1 mypwots Tod 
Sioparixod THis WuxTs, 0 mnypor émippon 
mabiv Kal mrhupupa ndovar. 


also for 
‘blind’, 
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This 
meaning 
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appears to have somewhat fallen out of sight in recent times. It may be 
well therefore to give some passages by way of establishing ' this usage. 

Plutarch Timol. 37 #8n mpeoBirepos dy annpBrvvOn tiv oye, eira Th 
emnpabn pet odtyov (and, lower down, mpoos and memnpepevos). 

Id. Isis 55 Aéyovow drt rod “"Qpov viv pev éemarage viv S eeAady xarémiev 
6 Tuddy rov dpOarpor, eira TO jAl@ madw amédaxe, TAyHY ev aiverTopevot 
THY KaTa phva pelwow Tis TeAnvys, THpeaw O€ THY Exdewpuy, K.T.D. 

Philo de somnitis i 5 o¥ mavrdmucw duBrcis Kal mypol yeyoraper, dA 
exopev elmety Ort K.T.A. 

Lucian de domo 28, 29 "HNwos .. . iaras THv mHpoow of Orion who is 
blind. 

Justin Martyr Tryph. 12 é yap ta dra tpadv wéppaxrat, of dpOarpot 
Upay memnpwovrat, Kal wemaxuTat 7 Kapoia. 

Ibid. 33 ra dé Sra tpuav méppaxrat Kal ai xapdiar menjpevra [in marg. 
codicis rexepovrrat|. 

Id. Apol. i 22 xwdovs kal mapadutixods kal ex yeveris trovnpodst vyseis 
TerrounKévat avTov Kal vexpovs aveyeipa. Here we must obviously read aypovs 
with the older editors. Compare Tryph. 69 rovs éx yeveris Kal Kara THY 
adpka mnpovs, where the context requires the meaning ‘blind’. So too we 
have in the Clementine Homilies xix 22 wept rod éx yeverjs mypod Kal 
dvaBdeWapévov, and in Apost. Const. v 7, 17 (Lagarde 137, 11) Té &k 
yeveriis mnpo. The expression comes ultimately from John ix 1 ruddy x 
yeverijs. 

The ancient homily, called the Second Epistle of Clement, c. 1, offers 
an example of the same confusion between zypos and zwovnpos. Tnpot dvres 
th Siavoig is the reading of cod. A, and is supported by the Syriac rendering 
‘blind’: but cod. C has wovnpot. Lightfoot renders, ‘maimed in our 
understanding’, and cites Arist. ih. Nic. i 10 rots pt) memnp@puevois mpos 
dpernv (where, however, memnpwpévos may quite well mean ‘ blinded’), and 
Ptolemaeus ad Flor. (in Epiphan. Haer. xxxiii 3, p. 217) p1) povoy rd tis 
Wuxiis dupa adda Kal rd Tod oduatos mennpopévor. The context, however, 
in the Homily appears decisive in favour of ‘blinded’: for the next 
sentence proceeds: duatipwow ody repikeipevot kal roradtns ayAvos yéuovres 
ev TH opacet, aveB\éWanev x... Compare Acts of SS. Nereus and 
Achilles (Wirth, Leipsic, 1890) ¢. 21 mypos dv did mpocevxiis Tis Aope- 
riddas aveBrever. 

Clem. Alex. Protrept. c. 10 § 124 dupdroy pev ody 1 mipacts Kat Tis axons 
7) KOPwoots. 

Celsus ap. Orig. c. Cels. tii 77 airvaoOa rovs o€ Bdémovras ws wemnpw- 
peévous. 

Id. ibid. vi 66 KoddfeoOa rv Bw Kal BramrecOai kal vouitew mnpodabat. 

Euseb. H. #. ix 8 1 xara rév opbadpav Suahepovras em mreiorov yevdpevoy 
(rd voonpa) puplous dcovus avdpas Gua yuvakt cal mac) mnpods sree 
ibid. ix 10 15 mpov avTov adinaow. 

Chrys. Hom. vi in Eph, (on Eph. i iii 2: of St Paul’s conversion) xat ro 


mpoca TO part exeiv TO amopprre. 


Certain words or special usages of words are sometimes found in the 
early literature of a language, and more particularly in its poetry, and are 


| 


| 


| 
iF 


ON TIQOPOCIC AND TIHPNCIC. 


then lost sight of only to reappear in its latest literature : meanwhile they 
have lived on in the talk of the people. Lypés would seem to have a history 
of this kind. For in Homer JJ. ii 599 we read of Thamyris, the minstrel 
who challenged the Muses: 

ai 0€ xokwodpevat mypoyv bécav, adrap dodhy 

Oeomeciny apédrorto Kal éxdédabov Kibapiorrir. 

The simplest interpretation is that they made him blind, and further 
punished him by taking away the blind man’s supreme solace. Aristarchus 
says that mnpdés does not mean ‘blind’ here; but his reason is not con- 
vincing : ‘because’, he says, ‘Demodocus was blind and yet sang very 
well’. This shows at any rate that Aristarchus knew that mypés could 
mean ‘blind’: and indeed Euripides (quoted by Dr Leaf in loc.) so 
took it. 


We find then the following significations of épeous!: 
(1) turning into wépos: 
(2) more generally, the process of petrifaction: 
(3) a concomitant of petrifaction, insensibility : 
(4) with no reference to hardness at all, insensibility of flesh (due to 
excessive fat): 
(5) again with no reference to hardness, insensibility of the organs of 
sight, and so obscuration of the eyes. 
At this point the word has practically reached the same meaning as had 
been reached from quite another starting-point by mypeois. The two words 
are confounded in mss, and perhaps were not always distinguished by 


__ authors at a still earlier period. 


Vag 


In the New Testament obtuseness or intellectual blindness is the 


| meaning indicated by the context; and this meaning is as a rule assigned 
~by the ancient translators and commentators, 


There seems to be no word in biblical Hnglish which quite corresponds 

to mdpwors. The A.V. gives ‘hardness’ in the Gospels, and ‘blindness’ in 
the Epistles. ‘Hardness’ has the advantage of recalling the primary 

signification of the word. But this advantage is outweighed by the intro- 

duction of a confusion with a wholly different series of words, viz. oxAnpv- 
“per, akAnpérns, skAnpoxapdia. These words convey the idea of stiffness, 
stubbornness, unyieldingness, obduracy; whereas mépecis is numbness, 

dullness or deadness of faculty. In oxAnpoxapdia the heart is regarded 

as the seat of the will: in mépwcis tis xapdias it is regarded as the seat 

of the intellect. We feel the difference at once if we contrast the passages 

in which the heart of the disciples is said to be metwpopém (Mark vi 

52, vili 17) with the words in [Mark] xvi 14, @veidioer rv dmoriay avrév 

kal okAnpoxapdiay, Sri Tots Oeacapuevors atrov éynyeppévoy eK vexpav ovK 

éniotevoav—a stubborn refusal to accept the evidence of eye-witnesses*. 

So in Rom. ii 5 obstinacy is denoted by oxAnporns: Kara S€ tiv oKAnpo- 


1 I omit from this summary the zwpwyévy, on the other hand, is nearer 
technical usages of the medical writers to that of dvénrou xat Bpade’s 7H Kapdla 
referred to above. 70 morevew k.7.r. in Luke xxiv 25. 

2 The idea conveyed by xapdla sre- 
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as old as 
Homer. 


Summary. 


Difficulty 
of render- 
ing 
mwopwors In 


English: 
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‘hardness’ 
is mis- 


leading: 


‘blind- 
ness’ gives 
the sense, 


but varies 
the meta- 
phor. 


Ancient 
interpre- 
tations 
must not 
be lightly 
rejected. 
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ytd cov Kal dueravénrov Kapdiay Onoavpifes ceavTd spyjvi compare Acts 
Xix 9 ds dé Tues €oKAnpdvovto Kal HreiOovv}. 

If ‘hardness’ does not always suggest to an English ear unbendingness 
or obstinacy, its other meaning of unfeelingness or cruelty (for we com- 
monly regard the heart as the seat of the emotions?) is equally removed 
from the sense of rapects. 

For these reasons ‘hardness’ cannot, I think, be regarded as other than 
a misleading rendering of +épwors: and ‘hardening’ (R.V.) is open to the 
further objection that it lays a quite unnecessary stress on the process, 
whereas the result is really in question. 

‘Blindness of heart’ comes nearer to the meaning than ‘hardness of 
heart’; and ‘their minds were blinded’ is far more intelligible in its 
context than ‘their minds were hardened’, The objection to it is that 
it introduces an alien metaphor. ‘Deadness’, however, is open to a like 
objection ; and ‘dullness’ is too weak. ‘Numbness’ and ‘benumbed’ are 
not for us biblical words, nor would they quite suit some of the contexts, 
but they might be useful marginal alternatives. On the whole, therefore, 
it would seem best to adopt ‘blindness’ and ‘blinded’ as being the least 
misleading renderings : and in John xii 40 to say, ‘He hath blinded their 
eyes and darkened their hearts’. 

The length of this discussion may perhaps be justified by a reference 
to the unproved statements which are found in Grimm’s Lexicon (ed. 
Thayer), such as ‘wwpd. . . (repos, hard skin, a hardening, induration) 
to cover with a thick skin, to harden by covering with a callus’, ‘mé- 
pwo.s ths Kapdias [hardening of heart], of stubbornness, obduracy’. The 
note in Sanday and Headlam, Romans, p. 314, is more careful, but yet 
contains the explanation that ‘a covering has grown over the heart’, and 
throws doubt on the usage of mnpos to which I have called attention 
(‘perhaps occasionally used of blindness’). My object has been to in- 
vestigate a very rare word, the ancient interpretation of which appears to 
me to have been too lightly thrown aside. 


1 It is interesting to note in our to répwors tis Kapdlas. 


Litany the petitions for deliverance 2 Compare Burns’s lines in his 
(x) ‘from all blindness of heart’, ‘Epistle to a Young Friend’: 

(2) ‘from hardness of heart, and con- I waive the quantum of the sin 
tempt of thy word and command- The hazard of concealin’: 
ment’: the latter is shewn by the But och, it hardens a’ within 
context to represent oxAnpoxapdla, And petrifies the feelin’, i 


while the former doubtless corresponds 


Nie 


Nt 
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On some current epistolary phrases. 
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During the last ten years immense accessions have been made to our Recent 


knowledge of the life and language of the Greek-speaking inhabitants of 


Egypt in the centuries immediately preceding and following the Christian 
era. The publication of the Berlin series of papyri began in 1895 and has 
been steadily continued ever since!, Simultaneously scholars in our own 
country and elsewhere have been busy in discovery and transcription. No Private 

part of this rich material has a greater human interest than the private CO™esPon- 
letters which passed between master and servant, parent and child, friend 
and friend, in those far off days. The dry soil of Egypt has preserved them 
from the fate which everywhere else overtakes correspondence intended to 


serve but a momentary purpose and wholly destitute of literary merit. 


To 


the historian who desires to give a picture of the life of a people these 


_ simple documents are of unparalleled interest. 
__ Offer specimens of handwriting, often precisely dated and generally assign- 


To the palaeographer they 


able with certainty to a limited period, which bid fair to effect a revolution 
in his study. To the student of the New Testament they open a new store- and the 


= house of illustrative material: they shew him to what an extent the writers 


of ‘the Epistles’ stood half-way between the literary and non-literary styles 


~. of their day; and, together with the mass of similar documents—leases, 


receipts, wills, petitions, and so forth—which the great papyrus-finds have 
' placed at our disposal, they form an unexpected and most welcome source 
from which he may draw illustrations of the biblical vocabulary”. 
I have called attention in the exposition (pp. 37 f.) to a phrase which The illus- 
frequently occurs in St Paul's letters and which receives illustration from tration of 
~ this epistolary correspondence; and, although the Epistle to the Ephesians 
from its exceptionally impersonal character offers few points of contact from 
with the documents in question, I take this opportunity to draw together papyrus 
some interesting phrases which they offer to us, in the hope that other letters. 
workers may be induced to labour more systematically in a new and 


fruitful field. 


1 Aegyptische Urkunden aus den 
kéniglichen Museen zu Berlin, Grie- 
chische Urkunden (three volumes) : 
transcribed by Wilcken, Krebs, Viereck, 
etc. These are cited below as B.P. (= 
Berlin Papyri). The other collections 
principally drawn upon are: Greek 


 Papyri chiefly Ptolemaic, edited by 


B. P. Grenfell (1896) ; The Oryrhynchus 
Papyri (two volumes), edited by B. P. 


Grenfell and A. 8. Hunt (1898-9); 
Faytim towns and their Papyri, edited 
by Grenfell, Hunt and D. G. Hogarth 
(1900). 

2 Professor G. Adolf Deissmann led 
the way in his Bibelstudien (1895) and 
Neue Bibelstudien (1897): but new 
material is being rapidly added to the 
stores upon which he drew. 


18—2 


discoveries 
of papyri. 


ence ; 


important 
to the 
historian, 
the palaeo- 
grapher, 


biblical 


ritic. 


phrases 
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Typical 
letters. 


1. Apion 
to Epi- 
machus. 


A well 
educated 
writer, 


2. Antoni- 
us Maxi- 
mus to 
Sabina. 


The same 
writer. 


3. Tasu- 
charion to 
Nilus, 
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I shall begin by giving one or two specimens of letters, more or less 
complete; and I shall then confine my attention to particular phrases. 


n - , 
*Ariov “Emipdy@ Tt tatpi kat kupio mreiota xalpecy. 
A AX > , > - 
TIpo pev mavrav edyoual oe vytaivew kcal dia mavtos epwpévoy evtuxe 
A loa > Led \ ~ é 4 a, A A ~ id Xr col > ~ 
pera Ths ddeApifs pov kal ths Cvyarpos adrijs Kai Tob ddeAhov pov. evxapioTa 
Lod / a” > , oC 
TO Kupi@ Sepamids ote pov xuwdvvevoartos cis Oahaccay Ecace. evGéos OTe 
a § A Ee lke 5 
elanAOov eis Myotvous, €AaBa Biatixov mapa Kaicapos xpucods Tpets, kal kak@s 
led , ~ ‘ 
pol €oTw. pate ce ovy, KUpLé pov maTNp, yparyor jor émioToALov, TP@TOY wey 
o col ~ > ~ , o 
mept Ths cernpias cov, Sevtepoyv mepl tis Tay adehpaoy pov, TpiTov wa gov 
og lol > , , ‘ 
TpookvyyT@ THy x€pav, OTe pe émaidevoas Kadas, kal Ex ToUTOv EAmi{@ TaXV 
r a \ N > ’ 
mpokoWa Tov Gedy Oedovrov. donacat Karirwva woAha kai Tovs adehgovs pov 
‘A > , 
kal Sepnvidday kal rods didovs pov. emepriya cor To dom prov Sia Evxtpwovos. 
»” , * > a , 2 a te A 
€ore O€ pou dvowa Avrovis MdEipos. éeppacbai oe evyopat 
Kevrupia *AOnvovixn. 
There is a postscript written sideways to the left: "Acwa(erai oe Sepfvos 
0 Tov “Ayabod Aatpovos...cat TovpBov o Tod TadAwviov kat... 


This is a letter to his father from a young soldier who has had a rough 
passage!, It was written in the second century s.D., and is exceptionally 
free from mistakes of grammar and spelling. The boy has had a good 
education and is duly grateful to his father. He seems to have taken a 
new name on entering upon military service. *Avréus is an abbreviation 
for *Avreérios, as d0duv is for ddduov. I have read mpoxdya? in place of 
Viereck’s mpoxo(ui)oar: the papyrus has mpoxouva (probably intended for 
mpoxoroa). Compare Gal. i 14 mpoéxorroy ev r@lovdaccp@ vmep tmoddods 
curndixidtas ev TS yévet pov: Luke ii 52 "Incots mpocxorrey tH copia Kal 
nrukia. ”Emepyra is the epistolary aorist; ‘I am sending’. 


*Avrovios Md£yuos SaBivyn rH adeApH mAciora yaipev. 

Ilpd peév mavrwor edyopuat oe tyaivery, kal "yd yap avros vyiaive, pviav 
gov motovpevos mapa Tois évOdde Oeois®, exoptoduny év éemicrodwov mapa 
Avteveivoy Tov cuvrodeirov nudy Kal emvyvots oe éppapévny Aiav éyapny” Kat 
yd Sid macav apoppiy ovx oKvd wou ypaat mepl THs TwrTnpias pov Kal TOY 
€udv. domacat Magimoy moda kat Kompiy rov Kdpiv pov. domdterai oe 7 
cvpBids pov Avdidia cal Magipos...... .-.€ppwobai ce edyoua. 


This is written by the same hand as the preceding’. The soldier boy 
writes his new name. He has apparently married and settled down. 


, t a > “~ ‘ , 
Tacovxyapiw NeiA@ TH adeAPH woAXa yaipew. 
\ A ‘ a” la c , A 14 UA a 
Tlpé pev mdvrov evxoual wat vytaivery, kal TO mpooKUYNUa Gov TOL Tapa 
“ , , , RA , , s\ > , 
T@ kupl@ Sapamidt. yivwoke Ste Séd@xa Urodepaiov Kadayeoira adomadicpara 
fol > \ o > > ‘ , 2 
THs oikias eis TO Anpunrptoy. €v ovv romans ypaov pot mepl Tis olkias Ore 
>» \ \ > = a , c 4 , aes ‘ 
ri émpagas. Kal Tov apaBdva Tod Sapamiwvos ‘mapakdos' béaxa aig. Kat 


yparrov pot wept Tis dmaypapis. ei movets Thy amoypapyy eyo...... KaA@s 7roteis 
1B. P. 423. I have omitted the ? T have since found that Deissmann 

brackets by which the Berlin editors has also suggested this reading. 

indicate letters supplied where the 3 Krebs begins the new sentence with 


papyrus is illegible, and I haveslightly yvlay and puts no stop after Geots. 
varied the punctuation. a Ba Pa032s 
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€t......ypayyor pot evdaxiov, iva airoydow nal dvathevow mpds oe. Kal repr 
TOY orrapioy, pu) ToddEL avTd. domdCopat THY adehpyy pov Taowddpw kal Thy 
Ovyarépa BehAaiov. domdferar cou Aidupos xat “Hddwpos. domdCerat bpas 
TlroAcpatos kai TiBepivos kal Saparioy. domdtoya Sapariov *Inovdou Kal ra 
Téxva avrov, kal Sdpa Kal rd Téxva avrod Kal 7 yur, Kal “Hpev Kat TaBods Kab 
*Ioxupiawa. domaferar das Zaropveidos. eppadcbai ve edyoua. domdCerac 
Tacovydpiov Te. al ra réxva adrijs. “EXvn domdterat rh pnTépav pov ToAAd 
kal rovs ddeAovs. domdgerar yuas Xarprjpor...vos. 

This is a second century letter from the Fayfm!. Tasucharion makes A less 
mistakes in spelling and accidence. She has a large circle of friends. Correct 
I cannot explain xadayeoird. domadiopara: dopddicpa is a pledge or Biyle 


security; comp. rapacpadicuara in B. P. 246, 14. Uapaxdos would appear 
to stand for wapaxaAG ce. 


“Appevois TO yAuxutdt@ marpt xaipew. 4. Ammo- 
: Roioduenss gou ro émioroAvov kal emvyvodoa ort Oedv Oehovrwv diet dOns, ny - 
exapny TodAd* Kal avris Spas dhopphy eipav éypayd vor ravotra Td ypdppara ve 
orovdafovca mpookuvijgé oa. taxUtepor Ta eriyovta épya ppovritere. eav 7) 
paxpa Te urn, eote. dy cou évéxn KaddOw 6 KopiCopevos cou TO émiarddeLov, 
mépmo. aomdagovré oe of coi mavras Kar’ dvoua. domateré ce Kédep kat of 
adrov mavras. eppdabé co edyouat. 

Another second century papyrus from the Fayfiim*. The false concords An un- 
are surprising: Kkopuodpevos, érvyvodca, eipav, orovddfovca. *Eniyovra and educated 
évéxn stand for éeiyoyra and évéyxn: mavras in each case is for martes. peat 
The phrase avrjs @pas (comp. avrns dpa in another letter on the same 
papyrus) is found in Clem. Hom. xx 16: comp. Evang. Petri 5, where it 
must be read for avrés dpas. “Eady 7 pixpd te etary, €orat, ‘whatever she asks 
shall be done.’ 


O<ay Tupavvg TO Tiyswwrdr@ meiota xaipew. 5. Theon 

‘Hpaxdeldns 6 drodiovs coe Ti érurrodny éoriv pov ddeddds: S10 mapaxard tO Tyran- 
ce pera mdons Suvdpews exe atrov cuveotapéevov. npawtnaa dé kal “Eppuay eS 
tov adeAghoy dia yparrov dynycicOai cou wept rovrov. xaplecar Sé pow Ta 
plyora éay cov Tis emionpuacias ty. mpd dé Tavroy vyiaivery GE evXomat 
aBackdytes Ta dpiota mpattov. eppeco. 


This is a brief letter of introduction, written in the year 25 a.p.° A letter 
Among the many interesting expressions contained in these few lines we of intro- 
may particularly note the phrase gyew avrév ovveorapévoy, literally have Suchiok: 
him recommended to you, which finds a parallel in the €xye we mapytnpévoy 
of Luke xiv 18, 19. 


I. Coming now to details, we begin with the opening formulae. I. Opening 
1. Xalpew, woAda yalpew and mAciora yaipev are allcommon. In the formulae. 
re fae 1. Address. 


New Testament we find yaipew in James i 1: also in two letters in the 
Acts (xv 23 and xxiii 26). In the Old Testament it occurs in letters 
inserted by the Greek translators in 1 Esdr. vi 7, viii 9, and Esther viii 13 
(xvi). It is found many times in the Books of Maccabees, where also we 
have moAAd xalpev, 2 Mace. ii 19. The Ignatian Epistles give us as a rule 


1B. P. 601. APBD OLS. 3 Oz. P. 292. 
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Another 
form, 


2. Opening 
sentence, 


The typi- 
cal form. 


Alterna- 
tive forms, 
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mheiora xalpew with various additions. St Paul has a modification of the 
usual Hebrew formula: see the note on Eph. it. 

Another introductory form occasionally occurs, in which the imperative 
is used. Thus in B.P. 435 we have: Xaipe, Ovadepiavé, rapa rov adeAot: 
and in B.P. 821: Xaipe, KUple poou marTep “Apackos: oe aomaCopac}, Compare 
with these Origen’s letter to Gregory, preserved in the Philocaiia (c. xiii), 
Xaipe ev 6d, KUpté prov orrovdaoraTe Kal aidemyporate vie Tpnyopte, jwapa 
’Opryévovs: and Ep. Barn. 1 Xaipere, viol cal 6vyarépes, év dvdpart kuplov Tod 
ayannoavros nuas év eipnyn*. 


2. Three of the letters which we have given above begin after the 
address with the words po pév mavrav evyopai oe vyaiver. With this we 
may compare 3 John 2 dyamnré, mepi mavtwy edxopai oe evodoicGat kal 
dyratvery, kabds edoSodral cov 4 Wvyx7. Although no variant is recorded, it is 
difficult at first to resist the suspicion that mpd wavrey was what the writer 
intended to say?: but on further examination of the passage it would seem 
that mept wdvrev is required to give the proper balance to the clause 
introduced by xaéas. We have here at any rate an example of the 
appropriation of a well-known formula, with a particular modification of 
it in a spiritual direction. 

The commonest formula of this kind in the second and third centuries A.D. 
runs as follows: 

Tipo (ev) ravrav edyopai ce vyuaivery, (kal) TO mpooKIynua Gov Toe (kaF 
éxaorny jyépav) mapa TO Kupio Sapamidi: B.P. 333, 384, 601, 625, 714, 775, 
843; and, with the addition of pera rév cay rdvroy after vyaivew, 276; 
with the addition of kai rots ovvvaois Geois*, 385, 845. The first clause 
stands alone in 602, 815; and, with pera rév ody mavror, in 814. 

Other variations are: mpo mavros evyouai oe vysaivery, «.T.A. in 38; Kal 
bia ravroly] evxouai cat vyecaiver, x.r.d.° in 846: mpd tay Grov éeppdcbai ce 
eDxouas pera TSY ody mavrev kal did TavTds oe evTUyet in 164. 

A different formula occurs in 811 (between 98 and 103 4.D.), po py 
mavrov avaykaioy 6 émiotos oe domdoecba Kal ra dBacxaryra Sodvac: and 
in 824 (dated 55/56 ap. by Zeretelé), xpd pev mavrav dvaykxaiwy rynodpuyy 
Oud Emiotodhs oe dowdouc Gat. 


have letters from Theoctistus to the 
same Apollonius (apparently); but in 


1 Add to these Fayiém Pap. 129, 


Kaipe, kbpre tymdrare: Ox. P. 112, 


Xalpos, xupla jou Depyvia [..] mapa 
Tlerocelptos. 

* Probably not independent of this 
is the opening of the so-called ‘ Apos- 
tolic Church Order’ (the ’Emrouy 
8pwv): Xatpere, viol xal Ouvyardpes, év 
dvéuate Kuplov *Inood Xpiorod. 

3 It is however to be noted that 
in B. P. 885 Schubart restores the 
text thus: Oé¢oxricr[os "Amo (Awvly) 
7G pirtdry xalpew.] ept mdvrolp 
edxoual ce iyalver.] Udupov.[..] 
This is a papyrus of cent. 1 from the 
Fayim. Now in nos. 884, 886 we 


each the instructions begin imme- 
diately after the word yalpew. This is 
the case also in B. P. 48 written to 
Apollonius by Cylindrus and addressed 
on the verso “Awo\\wrly Ceoxricrov: 
comp. letters written to him by 
Chaeremon B. P. 248, 249, 531. It is 
probable therefore that Schubart is not 
justified in offering the supplement 
edyoual oe vysaivew. 

* In B. P. 827 we have 76 zpockivyud. 
gov mapa To Al 7G Kacly: comp. 38 
mapa mac Tots Oeols. 

5 Perhaps dca wavrés was intended. 
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It is curious to find the phrase rpo pév mdvroy at the end of a letter1, 
as we do in Ox. P. 294: mpd pév mévrav ceavtod emysédov eb’ vytaivys. 
émigkamod® Anpuntpody Kai Awpiwva rov rarépa. %ppooo. This letter is 
dated 22 a.v. Similarly in Oz. P. 292 (A.D. 25) quoted above, mpo de 
mavrav vyaivew oe edxopat GBackdytws Ta apiora mpatrar. e%ppwso. 
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As we go back to an earlier period we find a difference in formula. An earlier 


Thus Grenfell gives us a letter of the second century B.c. from the Thebaid type. 


which opens thus: [«i] Zppwoa: éppdueba Sé Kal adrot Kal Kat Adpodioia kal 
1) Ovyarnp Kal 7 maidioKy Kai 1 Ovydrnp airis (Greek Papyri 43). A papyrus 
of the Ptolemaic period published by Mahaffy has, ydpis rots Beots odX?) ef 
vyraiverss vytaiver S€ kal Amos: and another, cadd¢ roceis ef dyraivers’ 
vytaivw Kat adrés. I assume that another which he cites as deciphered by 
Mr Sayce is of the same date: here we read, cadds moucis ef Zppooat kal Ta 
hour wot kara yrouny eoriv: éppdpucba S€ Kai jpeis (Flinders Petrie Papyri, 
Cunningham Memoirs of Roy. Irish Acad. viii pp. 78—80o). So in a letter 
cited by Deissmann (Bibelstudien pp. 209, 210) from Lond. Pap. 42, dated 
July 24, 172 B.0.: ef eppopév@ Tadda Kara doyor dravra, cinv dv ds Tois Oevis 
evxopérn SiateAG. Kal airy & vyiawoy kal rd masdioy Kal of év oik@ ravtes, 
cov Staravtos pvelay Trocovpevo.. 


3. This last formula, pveiay moceic Gat, is of special interest, inasmuch as 3- ‘Making 
it occurs several times in St Paul’s epistles. I have already cited an Mention’. 


example of its use in a letter of the second century a.D., written by an 


educated hand (B. P. 632). The passages in St Paul are as follows: 


1 Thess. i 2 Evxapiorodpev TH OG mavrore mepi mavroy tyadv pyetay 1 Thess. 


mowovpevor emt TOY TpoTEvYaV Hudyv advareimr@s pynpovevorTes Vp@v TOU Epyou 
Tis miotews Kal Tod Komov Tis dydmns Kal Tis Vropovns THs €Amidos TOU Kupiov 
nav Inoov Xpiorod éumpoobev rov Geod kali marpos judy, eiddres, K.T.A. 
Lightfoot in commenting on this passage* (Wotes on Epistles of St 
Paul, pp. 9f.) decides to punctuate after dd:ahkeinras: Westcott and Hort 


_ punctuate before it. Another uncertainty is the construction of éumpoodev 


ed 


Tod Ocod x.t-d., Which Lightfoot joins with the words immediately preceding 
and not with pynpovedovres. It would seem that St Paul first used a phrase 
which was familiar in epistolary correspondence, and that then out of 
pvelay rrovodpevot, in its ordinary sense of ‘making mention’ in prayer, grew 
the fuller clause pynuovedvorres...<umporbev tod Oeod, whether this means 
‘remembering your work,’ etc., or ‘remembering before God your work,’ ete, 
in the sense of making it the subject of direct intercession or thanksgiving. 


Rom. i 9f. Mdprus yap poi éorw 6 Ocds...0s adiadeintws pveiav vpdv Rom. i gf. 


qowdpa mdavrore emi rev mpooevxay pou Sedpevos et ras HON ToTE evodwOjoopae 
év TG OeArjpare Tod Oeot €hOciv mpds pas. 

Here again the punctuation is uncertain. Lightfoot places the stop 
after rovodpa, Westcott and Hort after nov. We may note the addition of 
ipor after pveiay (comp. preiay cov in Philem. 4): it is added in the inferior 
texts of 1 Thess. i 2 and Eph. i 16. 


1 Comp. James v 12 7p0 mdvrwv dé, 3 To the few illustrations of evxapt- 
adergGol pov, um dprdere. oreiy collected by Lightfoot may now 

2 Comp. Ox. P. 293 (A-D. 27), émt- beadded many others from the papyri: 
oxorod d& buds Kal mdvras rods & olky. e.g. B.P. 423 (cited above). 
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-Philem. 4f. 


Eph. i 16. 


Phil. i 3. 


2 Tim. i 3. 


Prayer of 
Tantalus. 


II. Closing 


formulae. 


1. Saluta- 
tions. 


EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. 


Philem. 4f. Eryapicrd 76 OeG pou mayrore pyeiay cov Trovotpevos emt TOY 
mpovevxev pov, dkovov cou Tiy ayarny...6mes 1) Kowevia Tis mioTeds Tov 
evepyns yernrat, K.T.d. 

As Lightfoot points out, the ‘mention’ here ‘involves the idea of 
intercession on behalf of Philemon, and so introduces the dmas x.rd.’ 

Eph. i 16 Ov ravoua evyapioréy vrep vpav pveiay rovovpevos emt Tay 
Mpowevxayv prov, wa oO Geos kr. 

In Phil. i 3 the same phrase is in the Apostle’s mind, but he varies his 
expression: Etyapiotd 16 OeG pov énl macy 7H preia tuav mavtore ev rao 
denoes pov trep mavrwr Uuay peta xapas THY Seno trorodpevos K.T.A. 

In 2 Tim. i 3 the variation of phraseology is very noteworthy: Xapew 
exo TH OeG, S Aatpevo amd mooydverv év KabapG ovvedijoet, ws ddiadeinTes 
exo riv mept cov pveiav év rais Senoeciy pou, vuKros Kal nyépas emuroOay ce 
ideiv, pepynpévos cov Tay Sakptav, «7.A. The word pveia meets us but once 
more in the New Testament!: 1 Thess. iii 6 dru ¢yere pveiav judy ayabyp 
mavrote émumobodrtes Has ieiv, kabamep kal nets Yas. 

As no clear example appears to have been cited hitherto for the use of 
pvetay mroveio ba in reference to prayer, it may be interesting to quote the 
account of the prayer of Tantalus preserved in Athenaeus vii 14 (p. 281 6): 
‘O yodv thy trav *Arpeday troujoas Kabodoy adixopevov avtav héyet mpos Tovds 
Geos kat ovvdiatpiBovra éEovoias tuxeiv mapa rod Aids airnoacdat drov 
émtOupet> rov dé, mpos ras drodavoes GmAjotws Suakeipevor, Yep adTdv TE 
TovT@v pyelav romoacbar Kat Tod (nv Tov avTov Tpomov Tois Geois: é@’ ois 
ayavaxtycavra tov Aia roy pev edyny droredécar did THY VTdTXEoW, KTR. 


Il. We pass now from the opening of the letter to its close. 


1. The most striking parallel with the Pauline epistles is found in the 
exchange of salutations. There are three formulae: (1) domdfopat, ‘I greet 
A.’; (2) domaoa, ‘I ask you to greet A. on my behalf’; (3) adomafera, ‘B. 
sends a greeting to A. through me’. 

Of the first we have but a single example in the New Testament, and 
this does not proceed from the author of the epistle, but from his 
amanuensis. In Rom. xvi 21 in the midst of a series of salutations, of 
which sixteen are introduced by domdcacGe and four by domdtera 
(-ovra), we read: "Aord{ouar vas eyd Téprios 6 ypawas tiv éemicrodny év 
Kupio. 

After the Epistle to the Romans the richest in salutations is the Epistle 
to the Colossians: Col. iv. 10 ff. "Aomagera: duds ’Apiorapxos 6 ovvatypadwros 
pov, kal Mdpxos 6 dveyids BapvdBa, (mept ob édaBere évrodds, av EAOn m™pos 
ipas dé£ao Ge avrov,) ai "Inaods 6 Neyouevos “loderos...domaterat Juas Erappas 
6 €€ tyav...domafera tuas Aovkas 6 larpos 6 dyarnrds kal Annas: domdécacbe 
tous <v Aaodcxia adedpods Kal Nupdav kal Thy Kar’ oikov avrijs ékkAnoiar, 
Many parallels to this list might be offered from the papyri, but sufficient 
have been already given in the letters above cited. 


1 Mv7jun is found only in 2 Pet.ir5 variant rats wvelas for razs xpelacs in 
arovdacw d¢ Kal éxdorore éxew buds Rom. xii 13, see Sanday and Headlam 
pera THY eunv odor thy TovTwr pynuny Romans, ad loc, 
moeicOa. For the curious Western 
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2. The name of an individual is often followed by a phrase which 2. The 
includes his household. Thus, B. P. 385 kai dorafouat tiv pnrépa pov Kar household 
tovs adepots pov, kal Seumpdvw xal rors wap’ avrod: 523 domacae thy ner 
atvBidy gov kal Tovds évoikovs rayres!. The nearest parallel to this in the 
New Testament is the greeting sent to the household of Onesiphorus, 
apparently soon after his death, 2 Tim. iv 19: "Acmaca Upioxay kal AkdAav 
kat Tov “Ovnoipdpou ofkoy (comp. i 16 ff). It is possible that a further 
parallel is to be traced in the Pauline phrase, # car’ okov adrfis (adray, cov) 
é€xx\yoia, which may be an expansion of the current phraseology, in the 
sense of ‘those of their household who are believers’: it has been perhaps 
too readily assumed that the meaning is ‘the church that assembles in their 
house’. 


3. Where several persons are included in a greeting, the phrase car’ 3. ‘By 
évona frequently occurs. B. P. 261 domd¢eral ce ‘Hpols kat of év oik@ mdvres TAME . 
kar’ dvona: 276 domdtopa: das mavres kat Ovopa, Kal’ Opryévns dpas domacerat 
mavres: 615 adomatovré oe of col mavras kat dvoya: 714 domatovrar vas Ta 
maidia mavras car dvoua, Irodeuaios, TiBepivos, Sapariwv: comp. 449, 815, 

845, 923. 

An exact parallel is found in 3 John 15 domdgovrai oe of pido. domagov 

Tovs didovs xar dvoya. But the phrase is not used by St Paul. 


4. At the close of the Hpistle to Titus we read: ’Aomaovrai oe of per 4. Friends. 

epod mayres: Gomacat Tovs didovvtas nuas ev wiotrer. To this several 
interesting parallels may be offered: B.P. 625 domatopae ry adeApyy pov 
ToAAd, kal Ta Téxva adrfs Kal [....] Kal Tovs pirodvras Huas wavyres: 814 domwa- 
Copat “Ama Awapiov Kal Ovadréprov Kat Téuwor [...... kat tolvs idodvros 
npas mavres: comp. 332. Still more noteworthy are the following, from the 
letters of Gemellus (A.D. 1oo—110): Fay. Pap. 118 dowatov robs pidrodvrés 
oe mavres Tpos GAnOiav: 119 domdfov "Emayadoy kal rods pidovrres 7uas mpos 
aAnGiav. 

5. These letters almost always close with ¢ppwao (éppwode), or éppacdai 5, Fare- 
oe (suas) evxyoua. This formula occurs but once in the New Testament, well. 
namely at the close of the apostolic letter in Acts xv 29, "Eppwcbe. In 
Acts xxiii 30”Eppeoo is a later addition. 

In the Pauline epistles the place of this formula is taken by his 
characteristic invocation of ‘grace. Jude and 2 Peter end with a doxology: 

2 and 3 John break off after the salutations: 1 Peter closes with an 
invocation of ‘peace’: James and 1 John with final admonitions, introduced 
by ’AdeAgGoi pov and Texvia respectively. 


III. We may go on to observe certain phrases which constantly occur IIT. Con- 
in the course of a letter, and which belong to the common stock of ordinary ventional 
letter-writers. phrases. 

1. Foremost among these is xadds roujoecs introducing a command or 1. Of in- 
arequest. Thus, B. P. 93 cards mowers Starrépas avn tiv SeAparixny jv sk oe 
zyeus: 335 (Byzantine) adds ody moujots mépype (=7réuypar) poe atta: 814 a 
Kadds Troijots, Kopscdpevds pou TO emioTodor, et meus pot Suaxoctas Spaypds 


1 IIdvres and wdyras are often interchanged. 
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2. Of di- 
rect re- 
quest. 


3. Intro- 
ducing in- 
formation. 
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(the same phrase is repeated at the end of the letter). It occurs also in 
B. P. 348, 596 (A.D. 84), 829 (A.D. 100), 830, 844 bis (A.D. 83), 848. The 
construction with the participle is by far the most common. 

In a similar sense ¢d roujoes is used: B. P. 248, 597 (A.D. 75), Ox, P. 
113, 294 (A.D. 22); but this is less common. 

We have an example of this formula in 3 John 6, ovs xadds rroujoens 
mporéuwpas délws tov deo. The past tense occurs to express gratitude in 
Phil. iv 14, rA}y Karas emomoate cvvkowaroartés pov TH Ohifver: comp. Acts 
X 33 ov Te Kahds émoinoas mapayevopevos. 


2. A similar formula is mapaxaXé oe, of which it may suffice to quote 
two examples in which 8:6 precedes: B. P. 164 816 rapaxade oty oé, hidtrare: 
Ox. P. 292 (¢. A.D. 25) 610 mapaxahd ce peta mdons duvduews exew adrov 
cvvectapévov. In B. P. 814 we have similarly odros épwrd ce ody, 
pyrnp, ménris mpos évé «7A. and in Ow. P. 294 (A.D. 22) épord O€ ce Kal 
Trapakahe. 

In 2 Cor. ii 8 we have: 61d mapaxadd vpas Kkupdcat cis avrov ayamny: 
comp. Acts xxvii 34 610 mapakaNe vas petadaBely rpopijs. A glance at the 
concordance will shew how common is the phrase wapaxadé odv (dé) duas in 
the epistles of the New Testament. *Epwray is also used, though less fre- 
quently, in similar cases: e.g. 2 John 5 kal viv épore ce, kvpia. Both verbs 
occur in Phil. iv 2 f. EvoSiavy wapaxade kal Suvtiyny wapakade TO avro 
ppoveiy ev Kupia. val épwTd xal o€, yonore ovvtvye, cvvAauBavov avrais, 
x7.A. As in the papyri, we find sometimes the interjectional use of the 
phrase, and sometimes the construction with the infinitive. 


3. Just as cards woujoes and mapakade oe are circumlocutions which 
soften the introduction of an order or help to urge a request}, so the way 
is prepared for a piece of news by the prefixes ywecxey ce 6éAw or 
yivwoke. The former is by far the more frequent. Its regular use is to open 
a letter, after the introductory greeting: B. P. 261 Tewdoxew ce bed, eyo 
Kai Ovadepia, éav “Hpols réxn, evxopueOa edOciv mpos oe (here it stands 
outside the construction): 385 Tewdoxew oe Odo dre porn ini éyd: 602 
Twdoxw oe Oédm bre eAndvOe mpos eve Yovyas, Aéyov Sre "Aydpacdv pov Td 
pépos Tod éAedvos: 815 Teuwdonw ce Odo, thy emvotoAny cov édaBa (again 
outside the construction). In 822 it is curiously disconnected: Twédoxw ce 
Oho, pr) peAnodr@ coe TEpl TdY oLTiKGY* edpoy yeopyor, K.7.A. For further 
examples see B. P. 815, 816, 824, 827, 843, 844, 845, 846. 

On the other hand, yivecke generally occurs in the body of the letter, 
though sometimes it comes at the beginning, as in B. P. 625 Teivwcxe, 
aderHé, exAnp@Ony eis Ta Boveddca: and in Ow. P. 295 (A.D. 35) Tivecke Sre 
Sérevkos EAOdv Sde wehevye. We find it in the Ptolemaic period in the two 
papyri published by Mahaffy (Cunningham Memoirs viii pp. 78, 80): 
yivwoke S€ Kai ore x.7.A., and (with a participle) yivwoke dé pe éyovra 
«v.. For further examples see B. P. 164, 814 bis, 845, Fay. P. 117 bis 
(A.D. 108), 

To the former phrase we have a parallel in Phil. i 12, which practically 
begins the letter, though a long thanksgiving precedes it: Tuvéoxew dé dpas 


1 In Modern Greek cas rapaxadS corresponds to our word ‘please’ 
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BovAoua, ddeAoi, dru ra Kar’ eué K.r.A. We may also compare Rom. i 13 
ov Ocho S€ suas dyvociv, ddeApol, dre modAdkis mpoeOéunv edOciv mpds Tyas, 
«7.A.: this expression is a favourite with St Paul, and it opens, after a 
doxology, his second letter to the Corinthians (i 8); comp. also Oé\w 8é 
(yap) dpas idévac in 1 Cor. xi 3, Col. ii 1. 

The latter phrase is well represented in Heb. xiii 23 Twocxere rov 
adehpoy pdr Tysdbcov drodedvpévov.’ Other examples might be given, 
but they are of a didactic character and not statements of ordinary 
information. 


4. Satisfaction finds expression in the terms éeydpny and lav éxdpyv: 4, Bx- 
as in B. P. 332 éxapny Kopucapevyn ypdppara Ste adds SueadOnre : 632 (given pressing 
above) xal émvyvots oe eppapérmy diay éxapny. We may also compare Sra 
fragment of a letter (2nd cent. B.c.) quoted by Deissmann (Bibelstudien j 
p. 212), Lond. P. 43: muvOavopévn pavOdvew ce Aiyimtia ypaupata ovvexdpny 
oot kal euautH ote K.T A. 

In Phil. iv 10 we read: "Exdpny dé év Kupio peyddws dre ijn more 
dyeOddere Td Umep Exod dpoveiv. And we have the strengthened phrase in 
2 John 4 *Exdpny diay ore edpnxa éx Tv Téxvwv Gov mepuTatovvTav év adnbeia, 
and in 3 John 3 "Exapyv yap lav épyopévar ddeApay Kal paprupovvrav cou 
Th adnbeia. 

5. Another form of expressing satisfaction is the use of the phrase 5. Ex- 
xdpts rois Oeois or the like. Thus in B.P. 843 we have, Twodoxew ce Oédw Pressing 
C7 , - a ee ee) , 5 > Sy - -~ » , thankful- 
Ore xapis Tois Oeois ixauny cis AdeEdvdpiay: Fay. P. 124 adda trois Oeois €or aoc: 
xapis dre ovdepia eorly mpoAnus tev yeyernuévn. A letter of the 
Ptolemaic period (Cunningham Mem. viii p. 78) begins: ydpis trois Oeois 
TOAAT ef vyaivers. In Ox. P. 113 we have: xdpw yw Geois racw ywdokor 
Ore K.T.A. 

Xdpis tO Oe@ is frequent in St Paul’s letters: ydpw exo 76 Oecd is found 
only in 2 Tim. i 3; comp. 1 Tim. i 12 ydpw eyo 7G évduvapdoarti pe Xpiotd 


—7"Inaod. 


ty 


IV. In conclusion, a few phrases may be noted, which, though not IV. Va- 
specially connected with the epistolary style of writing, are of interest as Tous N.T. 


‘i 
illustrating the language of the New Testament. pa 1 


I. Ta car eué. Ox. P. 120 (4th century) aypis ay yd més ra kar x, Th Kar’ 
aipal droridara, et infra Ta kata oé Svoiknooy os mpémov éotiv, pi) TéAcov EHE. 
dvarpanapev: Grenf. P. (Ptolemaic) 15 7a xa nuas dcefal yayeir]. 

Comp. Acts xxiv 22 diayrdcopat ra Kad vpas, Eph. vi 11 ta Oé cidijre 
Kat dpeis ta kar’ éué, Phil. i 12 ra kar’ eye paddov els mpoxorhy Tod evayyediov 
Adjdvev, Col. iv 7 ra kar’ eye mavra yropices dpiv Tdyixos. 

2, "Hdn more. B. P. 164 50d mapaxade ody cé, Pidrare, 76n moré meicat 2. “Hdn 
airoy Too dev: 417 dmdAdakoy ody ceavroy dd mavrés peredpov, va 78n TT 
more duépysvos yévy, kal Ta eva petewpidra 75n more tuxjv ox7: Ox. P. 237 
vii 11 (a petition) émicyew te adrov 715n Tore émeiovrd pot, mpoTepov pEVv ws 
dvépov Karoxjs xapu, vov dé mpopdoer vdpou oddév adtG mpooyjovtos}. 

1 On the technical terms peréwpos Grenfelland Hunt, Oz. P. iipp. 180 ff., 
and xaroy} in these extracts see 142 ff, 
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3, Zuval- 
pew Néoyor. 


4. Kéupws 
exeuv. 


5. Nuxros 
kal huépas. 
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Comp. Rom. i 10 dedpevos ci ras dn wore evodwOjoopar év TE Oedijpare 
Tod Oeod éOeiv pos vas, Phil. 
> la ‘ c ‘ > - ca 
dveOddere To Uirep Epov Ppoveiy, 


iv 10 éxdpny dé év Kupio peyddos Sre dy more 
ed’ @ kal epoveire rxaipeiade Sé. 


3. Svvaipew Adyor. B. P.775 dypns av yévope ei al cvvapoper doyov : 
Ox. P. 113 6re @axas adrG Sioody por, va cvvdpopat atts Adyov: Fay. P. 
109 ért ovvppar Adyov TH marpt Kal Nedormoypadnké pe Kal amoxny Gere 
AaBeiv. 

Comp. Matt. xviii 23 dvOpam@ Bacrdet bs FOAnoev cvvapat Adyor pera TOV 
SovrAwy avrov- dpéapévov Sé adrod cuvatpew mpoorxOn cis adir@ dpedrérns 
pupiwy radavrev, XXV 19 ovvaiper Aédyov per adrav. 


4. Keopwos tyev. Par. Pap. 18 xopyos eyo cai To vypmidy pov Kat 
Méas1, The same phrase is cited from Arrian Epict. diss. iii 10 13, drav 
6 larpos etn Kopyros exers (comp. ii 18 14). 

Comp. John iv 52 émvdero ody thy Spay rap’ avradv ev f Koprporepoy 
eoyev. 


5. Nuxros kat nuepas. B. P. 246 (2/3 cent. A.D.) dtu vuKTos Kal nuépas 
evtuyxava TG Oe@ vrép tyodr®. 

Comp. 1 Thess. iii 10 vuxrds kal nucpas dmepexmepiacod Sedpevos eis TO 
ideiv dua 7b mpdcwror, 1 Tim. v 5 mpoopever tais Senoeow Kat tals mporevyais 
vuKTos Kal nuépas, and many other passages. 


1 The letter is given by Deissmann, 
Bibelst. p. 215, who has noted the 
parallel. He however cites it thus: 
kal Tov Urzoyr (sic) wov. The emendation 
is fairly obvious. 

2 In the same letter we read: kal 
rept Kpucdyns wednodrw bpuiv r&s &dvmos 


Ww ob dikaoy yap adrhy Aumicbae rept 
ovdevds* jKovea yap bre \uetrar. Comp. 
1 Cor, xvi 10 édy 5& Oy Tipddeos, 
Brérere va apoBws yévnrar mpds dues... 
bh Tis otv abdrov éov8ev}cn. In Phil. 
ii 28 we have the word ddumérepos. 
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Note on Various Readings. 


The Greek text printed in this edition may be briefly described as in 
general representing the text of 8B. Accordingly it is hardly to be dis- The pur- 
tinguished, except at a few points, from the texts printed by Tischendorf pose of 
(ed. viii) and by Westcott and Hort. The purpose of this note is to discuss *bis note. 
certain variants of special interest: but first it may be instructive to give 
the divergences of our text from B and 8 respectively, to observe the 
main peculiarities of the Graeco-Latin codices D, and G,, and to indicate 
the relation to one another of the various recensions of the Latin Version. 


1. The divergences from B, apart from matters of orthography, are as ; 
follows: 1. Diver- 


i 1 [év’Edéo@]] om. B*: see the special note which follows. ie 

3 kai ratyp] om. B alone: see the commentary ad loc. ; 

5 *Inood Xpicrod] xv w B: this deserves to be noted in connexion 
with the similar variant in i 1. 

13 éeodhpayicOnre] eoppayio6yn B: but note that this word ends a line. 

15 ayarnv] om. B: see the special note. 

17 d¢7] do B. 

18 dyer] om. B. 

20 éroupaviows] ovpavois B: supported by 71 213, some codices of the 
Sahidic, Hil” Victorin. 

21 dpxijs kal e€ovoias] e£ovoras kat apyns B alone. 

ii 1 rots mapanr@pacw kat Tais dpaprias| Tos maparT@pacw Kat TaLs ETr1- 

6upcacs B alone. 

5 Tots mapanrépacw] ev rors mapanT@pacw Kat TaLs emtOvpuas B alone: 
the substitution of émOupias in v. 1 followed by its insertion in 
this verse is remarkable. 

cvve(worrolncey] +ev B: probably by dittography, but there is some 
considerable support for the insertion. 
13 Tod xptorov] om. rou B alone. 
22 Oeov] xv B alone. 
iii 3 dre] om. B. 

5 dmoorcAos| om. B Ambrst only. 

9 horica] +zavras B: see the special note. 

19 mAnpobire eis wav] mAnpwbn may B 17 73 116. [17 adds exs vpas 
after rov Ocov teste Tregell.] 
iv 4 xaOds kai] om. xa B. 

6 Kat év waow] om. cat B 32 Victorin. 

7 nav) vpov B. 

7} Xdpes] Om. 7 B, with D, and other authorities; but it may have 
fallen out after éd06n. 

9 xaréBn] +mpwroy B: see the special note. 
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iv 16 avrod| eavrov, with considerable support. 
23 tO mvevpare] pr. ev B alone (except for the uncertain testimony of 
a version). 
24 évdicarba] evdvoacbe B*, with % and some others; but probably 
it is an itacism. 
32 yiverOe d¢] om. de B, with considerable support: moreover D,*G, 
read ovp. 
dpi] nw B: see the special note, 
V 17 Tov kupiov] +npyov B alone. 
19 adpois] pr. ev B. 
mvevpartxais] om. B. On this and the preceding yariant see the 
special note. 
20 "Inaod Xpiorod] Xv w B alone. 
23 éotw kepady] Kepadry eorw B. 
24 adda ds] OM. ws B. 
31 Tov marépa kal tiv pntépa] marepa kat pntepa B, with D.*G;. 
32 els rH exkAnoiay] om. es B. 
Vi I éy kvpio] om. B, with D.*G,. 
2 eo] om. B, with 46. 
7 avOperots| avOpore B, with slight support. 
10 évduvapovabe] Svvapovede B, with 17 and Origen, caé. in com- 
mentary. 
12 piv] vuw B, with D,*G, ete. 
16 ra memupwpéva] om. ra B, with D,*Gy. 
19 Tov evuyyedlov] om. B, with G, Victorin. 
20 év avt@] avro B alone. 


2. The divergences from § are as follows: 


i 1 Xpcorod "Incodi| w Xv N: see the special note. 
[év "Edéo@] ] om. N*: see special note. 
3 Tod Kupiov nuav] Tov Kv Kat TwTNPos yuov N* alone. 
6 evAoyjoas nuas] Om. nuas & alone. 
7 éxopev] eoyouer X*, with G,* and some support from versions. 
14 6 €arw] os eorw N, with D, etc. 
ths Soéns] om. rns &, with 17 35. 

15 dyarnv] om. NX: see the special note. 

18 rips S6Ens THs KAnpovopias] THs KAnpovopias THs Soéns & alone. 

20 évppynxev] evnpynoev N, with most authorities against AB. 

ii 4 év edge] om. ev N* alone. 
7 &* (alone) omits this verse through homoeoteleuton. 

1o avrod | 6d &* alone. 

18 8: avrod] +06 audorepor ev ex N* alone, per errorem, 3: avrov 
having ended the column and page. It would seem therefore 
that the length of the line in the archetype is represented by 
EXOMENTHNTTPOCAPWPHN, Which was at first missed. 

20 adrovd Xpicrov "Inaov]| rou yu &*. 


iii I Tod Xpiorod "Incod] om. Incov N*, with D,*G, ete. 


9 €v 76 Oe] rw OS N*, This was Marcion’s reading (Tert. c. Mare. 
v 18). 
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iii 11 €v ré XpiorS “Ineod] om. ro N*, with D, etc. 
18 twos Kai Bados] Babos ka vipos 8, with A ete. 
iv 1 év Kupia] ev Xo &, with aeth. 
8 Kal @exev] om. car N*, with many authorities. 
24 évdvcacba] evdvcacbe &, with B* and others. 
Oteavcoovvy Kal dotdrnte] oovornte kar Sixatoovvy N* alone: but 
Ambrst has in weritate et tustitia. 
25 ddnOevay exaotos| exaoros adnOecavy S* alone. 
pera Tov TAnotoy] mpos Tov myo N* alone: Lucifer has ad proxi- 
mum. 
28 xepoly] pr wars N*, with AD,G, ete.: see the special note. 
éxn] exntac 8* alone: comp. Clem*”! iva éynre. 
VY 2 vyudv] nuwy N: see the special note. 
mpoopopay kai 6vaiay] Gvovay kat mpoocopay & alone. 
4 Kal pwpodoyia] n pepodoyra X*, with AD,*G, ete. 
6 dia tadra yap] om. yap N* alone. 
17 OéAnpa] ppovnpa N* alone. 
20 Tov kupiov jay] om. nev N alone. 
22 ai yuvaixes] + vroraccecOwoar N : see the special note. 
23 avros wtp] avtos o catnp &*, with A 17 ete. 
27 avros éavt@]| avros avrw X* alone. 
7} TL T@Y ToLovT@y] OM. n Te N* alone. 
28 ddeidovow Kal oi dvdpes| om. cau & ete. 
oapara| rexva %* alone. 
29 Thy éavTow capa | THY Oapka avTov X* alone. 
31 mpos THY yuvaixa avrod]| Tn yuvaixe R*: see the special note. 
vi 3 twa—yis] bis scriptum &* alone. 
5 dm\ornre THs Kapdias] om. Tys & etc. 
8 dre Cxactos edy Ti moinon| ort eav tronon exaoTos & alone. 
9 xal avréyv] kau cavrwy &* alone: see the special note. 
ovpavois] ovpayw &, with some others. 
10 éy kupio| ev To k@ N*, with or. 
19 iva por 8064] wa don por X* alone. 
20 év avT@ mappnotdc@pa:] mappnotac@pat ev avrw X alone. 
21 eidfre Kal dpeis] Kar vers cdnre &, With many others. 
motos Staxovos| om. dvaxovos X* alone. 


3. Ifthe combination XB represents a line of textual tradition which 3. The 

is of great importance here as elsewhere in the New Testament, on the peas: 
: Fi Shae 3 ° : atin 

ground that its readings are usually justified by internal considerations, oogices, 
scarcely less interest attaches to another line of tradition commonly spoken 
of as the ‘ Western text,’ because it is mainly attested for us by two Graeco- 
Latin codices D, and G;. D, is Codex Claromontanus (cent. vi), and is 
thus indicated to distinguish it from D, Codex Bezae of the Gospels and 
Acts. G, is Codex Boernerianus (cent. ix), and was once part of the same 


codex as A (Sangallensis) of the Gospels}. 


1 EH, isa copy of D,, and F, is pro- textis concerned. Accordingly I have 
bably a copy of G, so far as its Greek not cited the evidence of H,F,. 
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At the beginning of the history of each of these codices a Greek text 
and an Old Latin text have been brought together in the same volume, and 
a process of assimilation has begun, partly of the Greek to the Latin and 
partly also of the Latin to the Greek. If we had the immediate parent of 
either of these codices we should probably find corrections of this nature 
introduced in the margin or in the text itself. Thus it may have been in 
the immediate ancestor of G, that in Eph. iv 15 ddnOevorres dé was changed 
into adjOecay S¢ rowdvres, because the corresponding Latin was weriiatem 
autem facientes. The like process had already been taking place in the 
codex from which D, and G, are ultimately descended. For most of the 
obvious Latinisations are common to them both. Thus in ii II vo ras 
heyouevns mepiropijs €v capkt xetporoujrou was rightly rendered ab ea quae 
dicitur circumcisio in carne manufacta: but an ignorant scribe took 
manufacta as the ablative agreeing with carne, and accordingly we find in 
D,G, the strange reading ¢y capkt xetporomre. Another example is ii 20, 
where the true reading is dkpoywvaiov. The Latin rendering for ‘corner 
stone’ was-angularis lapis (summus angularis lapis, Jerome): hence we 
find in D,G, that Aidov is added after dxpoyonaiov. 

Besides this process, by which the Greek texts of these codices have 
been considerably affected in detail, we may distinguish another element of 
modification which may be called the interpretative element. Thus in ii 5, 
in the parenthetical sentence yapiri éote cecwopevor, we find prefixed to 
xapert the relative pronoun ov, which brings it into the construction of the 
main sentence: of rH xapitt Do, 0d xapire G3. As cuius is found at this 
point in the Old Latin, it is possible that the inserted pronoun is due to 
the Latin translator, and has subsequently passed over to the Greek text. 
The similar clause in ii 8, rp yap xapuri eore cecwopevor, is changed in D, 
into 77} yap adrod xdpirt ceowopevor eopév. The change to the first person 
is due to the ef nuas of the previous verse, and to the écpey of v. 10: the 
e€ vpdy of v. 8 had also passed into é£ judr, probably at an earlier stage, 
for it has a wider attestation. Another interesting example is the comple- 
tion of the broken sentence in iii 1 by the addition in D, of rpeoBedo after 
Tov edveay: asmall group of cursives add xexavynyat from a similar motive. 
More serious is the change in iii 21, where in the true text glory is ascribed 
to God ev r7 éxxAnoig kal €vy XpuorS “Inood. The words in this order appeared 
so startling that in one group of Mss (KLP) xai was dropped, so as to give 
the sense ‘in the Church by Christ Jesus’ (A.V.). In D,*@, the order is 
boldly reversed (¢v xu w kal rf €xxAnoig); and they are supported by Am- 
brosiaster and Victorinus. It is probable that to this class we should assign 
the addition of vid avrod after ev rG Hyarnuér@ ini 6: but it is to be noted 
that this reading has a wide attestation and is undoubtedly very early 
(Dp*G, 8° vg°44 Victorin Ambrst Pelag ete.: also Ephraim in his com- 
mentary, preserved in Armenian, has ‘in His Son’). 


Other interesting readings belonging to one or both of these codices are: 
ii 15 xatapyjoas]| xatapticas D,* alone. 
ili 12 ev wemoOnoet] ev Tw eAevOepwOnvac Dy* alone (not unconnected with 
the rendering of mappnoiav by libertatem Victorin Ambrst). 
20 vmép mavta Tojoa] Om. yrep D.G,, with vg Ambrst etc. 
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iv 16 car’ évépyevav] om. G;, with d, Iren int (Mass. p. 270) Lucifer 
(Hartel p. 200) Victorin Ambrst (cod). 
19 dmnAynxéres] amndmexores D,, adnAmixores G3, with vg (desperantes) 
goth arm aeth etc. 
29 Ths xpelas] ths mecrews D.*G,: see the special note. 
V 14 émipavoet co 6 xpioros] erupavoecs tov xv D,*: see the special note. 


In conclusion certain readings may be noted in which one or other of Variants 
these codices has somewhat unexpected support from one of the great uncials, with unex- 


i I Xpicrod "Iycod] D,, with B and a few other authorities. si 
7 €xopev] ecyouev D,*, with 8* (comp. B in Col. i 14). ; 
II ekAnpdOnper] exdnOnuev DG, with A: not unconnected perhaps is 
the rendering sorte wocati sumus of vg. 
V 31 om. rov et r7v D.*G,, with B only. 
vi I om,évkvpie D,*G,, with B Clem Alex (P. 308) Tert (c. Mare, v 18) 
Oyprian (Testim. iii 70) Ambrst (cod). 
16 ra memvpopéva] om. tra D,*G,, with B. 
19 OM. rod evayyeAiov G,, with B Tert (c. Mare. v 18) Victorin. 
It is clear from this list that B at any rate has admitted a ‘ Western’ 
element in this epistle as in others. 


4. Parallel with the Latinisation of the Greek texts of D, and G, has 4. The 
been the process of correcting the Latin texts (d, and g,) to conform them O!d Latin: 
to the Greek. In consequence of this correction we cannot entirely rely on malas oF 
these texts as representing a definite stage of the Old Latin Version, unless “~*~ 
we can support their testimony from other quarters. Yet the remarkable 
agreement between d, and the text of Lucifer in the passage examined 
below is somewhat reassuring. 

The history of the Old Latin of St Paul’s Epistles needs a fuller investi- History of 
gation than it has yet received. To what extent it was revised by St Jerome the Old 
is still obscure. Some useful remarks upon it will be found in the article 42". 
in Hastings’s Bible Dictionary (Latin Versions, the Old) by Dr H. A. A. 
Kennedy; and also in Sanday and Headlam, Romans, Introd. § 7 (2) and 
notes on V 3—5, Vili 36. 

The relation of the chief Latin recensions may be judged to some extent Latin 
by a concrete example. For Eph. vi 12 ff. we are fortunate in having a con- texts of 
tinuous quotation in Cyprian Testim. iii 117 (comp. Ep. lviii 8) and also in ne Me 
Lucifer of Cagliari (Hartel p. 296). : 


CYPRIAN 

non est nobis conluc- 
tatio aduersus carnem et 
sanguinem, sed aduersus 
potestates et principes 
huius mundi et harum 
tenebrarum, aduersus 
spiritalia mnequitiae in 
caelestibus?. 


1 J have followed the true text of 
Cyprian, which is to be found in Har- 


LUCIFER 

non est uobis conluc- 
tatio aduersus carnem et 
sanguinem, sed contra 
potestates, contra huius 
mundi rectores tenebra- 
rum harum, contra spiri- 
talia nequitiae in cae- 
lestibus. 


tel’s apparatus. Hartel’s text gives 


EPHES.? 


COD. AMIATINUS 

non est nobis conluc- 
tatio aduersus carnem et 
sanguinem, sed aduersus 
principes et potestates, 
aduersus mundi rectores 
tenebrarum harum, con- 
tra spiritalia nequitiae 
in caelestibus, 


‘nobis’, but ‘nobis’ is found in the 
better mss and in Ep. lviii 8. 


0 
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We may note at the outset that Lucifer’s text at this point is found 
word for word in Codex Claromontanus (d,), the only difference being that 
there we have the order ‘sanguinem et carnem’, which is probably the 
result of correction by the Greek of the codex. 

nobis. Cyprian and the Vulgate give the true reading. But ‘uobis’ is 
read by g3 m (the Speculum, a Spanish text), Priscillian and Ambrosiaster. 
Tertullian, however, Hilary and Ambrose have ‘nobis’. The Greck evi- 
dence is remarkable from the fact that B deserts its usual company. “Hyiv 
is found in NAD,°KLP 17 etc., supported by Clement and Origen and the 
Greek writers generally : also by boh arm syr(hkl). ‘“Yyiv is found in BD,* 
G, and some cursives: besides the Latin support already cited, it is sup- 
ported by the Gothic and the Aethiopic versions, and by the Syriac Peshito, 
which doubtless gives us here the Old Syriac reading, as we gather from 
Ephraim’s Commentary. 

It is quite possible that the variation has arisen independently in 
different quarters, for in Greek it is among the commonest confusions. It 
serves however admirably as an illustration of the grouping of our Latin 
authorities. 

Sed aduersus (or contra) potestates. A single clause seems in the oldest 
Latin to have represented pds ras dpyds, pos tas éovcias (or cai é£ovcias) 
of the Greek text. It may be that princtpes was being consciously reserved 
to be used in the following clause (zpos rods koopoxpdropas): for there is no 
Greek evidence for the omission of mpos ras dpyds. Yet dm Lucif Hil 
(ed. Vienn. p. 489) have the single clause although they use ‘rectores’ (Hil 
mundi potentes) in the later clause. It is noteworthy that d, is not in this 
case brought into conformity with the Greek (apos tas dpyas nat éoucias) 
of D,. 


loc. 


CYPRIAN 

propter hoc induite 
tota arma, ut possitis 
resistere in die nequis- 
simo, ut cum omnia per- 
feceritis stetis adcincti 
lumbos uestros in ueri- 
tate. 


LUCIFER 

propterea accipite ar- 
ma dei, ut possitis resis- 
tere in die malo, in 
omnibus perfecti stare, 
praecincti lumbos ues- 
tros in ueritate. 


On the renderings of xoopoxparopas see further in the commentary ad 


COD. AMIATINUS 
propterea accipite ar- 
ma dei, ut possitis resis. 
tere in die malo et omni- 
bus perfecti stare. state 
ergo succincti lumbos 
uestros in ueritate, 


Lucifer agrees with d., except that the latter has ‘omnibus operis’ in 
place of ‘in omnibus perfecti’, and ‘stetis’ for ‘stare’. 


induite. 
tota arma. 


So m ‘induite uos’. 
The omission of ‘dei’ by the best mss of the Testimonia 


is confirmed by Zp. lviii 8. It is interesting to note in connexion with 
‘tota arma’ that Jerome ad loc. says ‘omnia arma...: hec enim sonat 


mavorhia, non ut in Latino simpliciter arma translata sunt’. 


Yet Cod. 


Amiat. gives us ‘arma’, and the Clementine Vulgate ‘armaturam’. 


nequisstimo, 
sions. 


In v. 16 ‘nequissimi’ retains its place in the later recen- 


cum omnia perfeceritis, It is strange that this excellent rendering was 
not maintained; see the commentary ad Joc. 
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ut...stetis accincti. This corresponds to the reading of D,*G, orfre 
for orfva- orjre ovv. In m we find ‘estote’, or according to some Mss 
‘stare, estote’. The Vulgate shews correction by a better Greek text. 


CXYPRIAN 

induentes loricam ius- 
titiae et calciati pedes in 
praeparatione euangelii 
pacis, in omnibus adsu- 
mentes scutum fidei, in 
quo possitis omnia ignita 
jacula nequissimi extin- 
guere, et galeam salutis 
et gladium spiritus, qui 
est sermo del. 


LUCIFER 
induentes loricam ius- 
titiae et calciati pedes in 
praeparatione euangelii 
pacis, in omnibus adsu- 
mentes scutum fidei, in 
quo possitis omniaiacula 
nequissimi candentia ex- 
stinguere, et galeam sa- 
lutis et gladium spiritus, 
quod est uerbum dei. 


COD. AMIATINUS 

et induti lorica ius- 
titiae et calciati pedes in 
praeparatione euangelii 
pacis, in omnibus sumen- 
tes scutum fidei, in quo 
possitis omnia tela ne- 
quissimi ignea extin- 
guere; et galeam salutis 
adsumite et gladium spi- 
ritus, quod est uerbum 
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{ 


dei. 

Lucifer agrees with d,, except that the latter has ‘ salutaris’ for ‘salutis’ 
(comp. Tert. c. Mare. iii 14). 

ignita. Tertullian in an allusion (wt swpra) has ‘omnia diaboli ignita 
tela’: ‘candentia’ is found in m. 

adsumite: supplied in the Vulgate, to correspond with défacde which 
is omitted by D,*G3. 

sermo : characteristic of the Cyprianic text: comp. Tert. ut supra. 


The text of Vigilius Tapsensis (Africa, c. 484) is of sufficient interest to 
be given in full (de trin. xii, Chifflet, 1664, p. 313): 

‘Propterea suscipite tota arma dei, ut possitis resistere in die maligno; 

et cum omnia perfeceritis state cincti lumbos in ueritate, et calciate (? cal- 

_ ciati) pedes in praeparatione euangelii pacis : super haec omnia accipientes 

~scutum fidei, et galeam salutaris accipite, et gladium spiritus, quod est 
uerbum dei’. 

Comp. c. Varimadum iii 24, p. 457: ‘In omnibus adsumentes scutum 
fidei, in quo possitis omnia iacula nequissimi candentia exstinguere, et 
galeam salutis et gladium spiritus, quod est uerbum dei’, This agrees with 

> Lucifer. The variety of text is worth noting in connexion with the ques- 
tion of the authorship of these treatises? 


The following readings deserve attention either for their own importance Special 
or as throwing light on the history of the text. The authorities cited are readings 
selected as a rule from the apparatus of Tischendorf or Tregelles, and the oe 
citations have been to a large extent verified, and sometimes corrected and 
amplified. 


i I ypictoY iHcoY. 


Xpiorod *Invod BD,P 17 syr (hkl) boh vg (am) Or Ambrst Pel: ix Xpirrod 
"Ingod Xpiorod NAG;KL ete. syr (pesh) arm vg (fu al) Eph (arm) Victorin. ‘17709. 


1 On the authorship of the de trini- 
tate see Journ. of Th. St. i 126 ff., 
592 ff.: it is suggested that ‘Book xii 
is probably a genuine work of St 


Athanasius extant only in this Latin 
version’. See also the note on the 
text of vi 16, below, p. 303. 


I9—2 
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It is not easy to decide between these readings. The full title ‘our 
Lord Jesus Christ’ would help to stereotype the order ‘Jesus Christ’. This 
order in itself is perhaps the more natural, especially in Syriac, ‘Jesus the 
Messiah’: the Peshito has it even in the last words of this verse. A copyist 
would be more likely to change Xpicrds “Incods into Ingots Xpiords than 
vice versa. 

B persistently has Xpuorod "Incod in the openings of the Epistles: it is 
often deserted by 8, and once by all uncials. This fact may suggest the 
possibility of a revision on principle. In this particular place it appears as 
if the scribe of B began to write ty xy, but corrected himself in time. Yet 
the support which B here has makes it hazardous to depart from it. It 
is otherwise in v. 5, where B stands alone in giving the same reversal 
of order. 


ii toic Arfoic toc o¥cin [én "Edécw]. 


The case for the omission of év E¢éo@ has been so clearly stated by 
recent critics!, that it will suffice to present the main evidence in the 
briefest form, to call attention to a recent addition to it, and to set aside 
some supposed evidence which breaks down upon examination. 


1. The words were not in the text used by Origen [+ A.D. 253]. This is 
conclusively shewn by his endeavour to explain rots oJcw as an independent 
phrase. In Cramer’s Catena ad loc. we read: 

'Opryévns S€é hyo Et povev "Edeciav evpopyev keipevov Td ToIc Arfoic 
Toic O¥CI: Kal (nrovper, ef pr) mapéAKer mpocKeipevov te TOTC Affoic ToTc 
ocr’, ri Svvarat onpaiverr. dpa ovv et yy, domep ev TS “E€dS@ dvopd pnow 
éavtov o xpnpati{oy Maoet ro *QN, otras of petéxovtes Tod bvros yivovTat 
dvrTes, KaNovpevot olovel €k TOD jr Elvac eis TO Elva K.TAS 

This comment is no doubt referred to by St Basil [+ a.p. 379] in the 
following extract, at the close of which he declares that the words éy 
*Edéow were wanting in the older copies in his own day: 

"AAG Kal Tois “Edecious émictéhrwv, ds ynoios ivepevois tS bvri SV 
emvyvacews, bvTas avtovds idiafdvres evopacev, eimdv: totic Arfoic tote 
o¥ci Kal mictoic EN Xpict@ *IHcoY. ovr yap kal of mpd rudy mapa- 
dedakacr, Kai jueis ev Trois madaois THy avytrypader edpyxapev (Basil. contra 
Eunom. ii 19). 


2. The words év ’Edéog were originally absent from \ and B; and 
they are marked for omission by the corrector of the cursive 67 in the 
Imperial Library at Vienna (cod. gr. theol. 302). 

An interesting addition to the documentary evidence for the omission 
has been made by E. von der Goltz, who has published an account of 


* See Lightfoot Biblical Essays Arfoic 7d Tote ofc. 
pp. 377 ff., Westcott and Hort Intro- 3 Origen’s comment is reproduced 
duction to N.T., ‘Notes on selectread- in an obscure way by St Jerome, who: 
ings’ ad loc., Hort Prolegg. to Romans _ probably was unaware of any omission. 
and Ephesians pp. 86ff., IT. K. Abbott in the text, and therefore failed to 


Ephesians pp. iff. understand the drift of the explana- 
2 Perhaps we should read 7 ToTc tion, 
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a remarkable cursive of the tenth or eleventh century in the Laura on 

Mt Athos!. This ms (cod. 184) contains the Acts and Catholic Epistles, Cod. Laur. 
as well as the Pauline Epistles, and once contained also the Apocalypse. 184- 
The scribe declares that he copied it from a very old codex, the text of 
which agreed so closely with that found in the commentaries or homilies 

of Origen that he concluded that it was compiled out of those books. The 
margin contains many quotations from works of Origen, which appear to 
have stood in the margin of the ancient copy. At the end of the Epistle 

to the Ephesians is the following note?: QB drs rav els thy mpds epecious 
hepopévav eEnyntixayv Topwv dvtaveyyocor (leg. dvtaveyvoiobn) 4 émorodAn, 
The scribe’s error shews that this note was copied from an uncial original, 

-on having been read for -éH. This ms omits év ’E¢éow, and makes no 
comment on the omission. Thus we have positive evidence to confirm the 
conclusion that the words were absent from the text of Origen. 


3. The only other trace of the omission of the words is found in the 3. Mar- 
fact that Marcion included our epistle in his edition of the Pauline Epistles cion. 
under the title ‘to THe Laopiceans’. This he could hardly have done if 
the words ev ’Edéco had stood in the salutation. 


4. None of the versions gives any support to the omission. The only 4. Ver- 
two about which a doubt could be raised are the Old Syriac and the Latin. sions. 

(1) The Old Syriac can often be conjecturally restored from the com- Old 
mentary of Ephraim, which is preserved in an Armenian translation. It is Syriac: 
true that Ephraim does not mention the words ‘in Ephesus’. His brief 
comment is: ‘To the saints and the faithful; that is, to the baptized 
and the catechumens’. But that no conclusion can be drawn from this no evi- 
is at once seen when we compare with it the corresponding comment on dencefrom 
Col. ix: ‘To the saints, he says, and the faithful: the baptized he calls Ephraim. 
saints, and the catechumens he names faithful’: yet no one would argue 
from this that the words ‘at Colossae’ were absent from his text. 

(2) Lightfoot holds that there are indications in early Latin commen- Latin : 
taries that the texts used by their writers either did not contain the word supposed 
Ephesi, or contained it in an unusual position which suggests that it was evidence 
a later interpolation. Hort makes no reference to evidence to be derived 
from this source, and it may perhaps be assumed that he was not satisfied 
that a valid argument could be constructed. But as Dr Abbott has recently 
repeated Lightfoot’s suggestions, it is necessary that the passages in question 
should be examined in detail. 

ij. Vicrorinvs, as printed in Mai Scriptorum veterum nova collectio from 
iii 87, has the following comment: ‘Sed haec cum dicit sanctis gui sunt Victor- 
fidelibus Ephesi, quid adiungitur? in Christo Iesu’. I confess that I do ™™*? 
not understand how Lightfoot could render this, ‘But when he says these 
words “To the saints who are the faithful of Ephesus,” what does he add? 

“In Christ Jesus”” For such a rendering would require jideles, not fide- 
libus*. If the text be sound, gui sunt can only be taken in Origen’s 


1 Hine textkritische Arbeit u.s.w. cds ost th, hey ‘ : 
Texte u. Untersuch. neue Folge ii 4 3 We are warned that this essay is 
(1899). ‘ printed from Lecture-Notes’ (p. 376). 
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sense—‘the saints who aru, —and jidelibus must stand in apposition to 
sanctis. But there is no trace of such an interpretation in Victorinus: 
and as he himself explicitly cites the passage in the usual manner lower 
down, we may well conclude that the words in this place have suffered in 
the process of transcription. Even if we conjecturally substitute jideles 
for fidelibus, and render, ‘to the saints who are faithful in Ephesus’, we 
cannot say that Victorinus is giving us a direct citation as contrasted with 
a mere allusion. For haec in the sentence before us does not refer to the 
words sanctis, etc., but to the preceding phrase Paulus apostolus Iesu 
Christi per voluntatem dei, which Victorinus has just told us were also 
used in the Second Epistle to the Corinthians. So that the passage runs: 
‘But when he says these (same) words to the saints who are faithful at 
Ephesus, what is added? In Christ Jesus’. The position of Ephesi is thus 
accounted for by the emphasis thrown upon it for the purpose of contrast 
with the Corinthian Church. It seems clear then that no evidence of a 
variation of reading can be drawn from Victorinus. 

ii. Lightfoot suggests that AMBRosIASTER may not have had Ephesi in 
his text: (1) because ‘the commentary ignores the word Ephesi altogether’ : 
(2) because his note suggests that he, or an earlier writer whose note he 
adopts, had in his mind rots dylows rois odow Kal miotois, which he regarded 
as meaning ‘the saints who are also faithful’. 

But, in regard to (1), a similar omission of the locality occurs in the 
corresponding notes on the Epistles to the Galatians and to the Colossians: 
and generally the author’s comments on corresponding phrases are directed 
to bringing out the meaning of the word ‘saints’ and its connexion with 
‘Christ Jesus’. Moreover the text, as given in the Vetus Editio of Ambrose, 
after citing 7. 1 runs thus: 


Solito more scribit: Apostolum enim se esse Christi Jesu dei uoluntate 
testatur: Sanctis et fidelibus in Christo Jesu qui sunt Ephesi. Non solum 
fidelibus scribit: sed et sanctis: ut tunc uere fideles sint si fuerint sancti in 
Christo Jesu. Bona enim uita tunc prodest ac creditur sancta si sub nomine 
Christi habeatur: alioquin contaminatio erit: quia ad iniuriam proficit crea- 
toris, 


The Benedictine edition (and hence Migne, from which Lightfoot 
quotes) omits the words Sanctis et jidelibus in Christo Jesu qui sunt 
Ephesi. In the quoted text of 2 1 as given in both editions the 
corresponding words are as follows: Sanctis omnibus gui sunt Ephest, 
et fidelibus in Christo Jesu. The variation is noteworthy. On internal 
grounds it would seem to belong to the commentator; but in that case he 
does not ignore the word Ephesi. 

With regard to (2), we should be more ready to admit the cogency 
of the argument if the comment ran: non solum sanctis scribit, sed 
et fidelibus. 


iii. SxpuLius Scorvs, a compiler of the eighth or ninth century, writes 
(Migne, P. LZ. ciii 795) : 


Sanctis. Non omnibus Ephesiis, sed his quicredunt in Christo. Et fidelibus. 
Omnes sancti fideles sunt, non omnes fideles sancti....... Qui sunt in Christo 
Tesu. Plures fideles sunt, sed non in Christo, etc. 
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Lightfoot lays no stress on the omission of Ephesi. ‘But’, he says, ‘the 
position of gui sunt is striking. It would seem as though some transcriber, 
finding the reading sanctis gui sunt et fidelibus in Christo Jesu in his 
copy and stumbling at the order, had transposed the words so as to read 
sanctis et fidelibus gui sunt in Christo Jesu. This altered reading may 
have been before Sedulius, or some earlier writer whom he copies’. 

Fortunately we have some information as to the source which Sedulius A parallel 
was drawing from at this point. The Commentary on the Pauline Epistles, 1 ‘Prima- 
which is falsely attributed to Primasius, may or may not be earlier than ©"* * 
the work of Sedulius. At any rate the following passage from it is worth 
quoting as a parallel!: 


Sanctis omnibus qui sunt Ephesi. Omnis sanctus fidelis, non omnis fidelis 
sanctus. Baptizatis fidelibus siue fideliter seruantibus sanctitatem: catechu- 
menis qui habent fidem, quia credunt, sed non habent sanctitatem. Et fidelibus 
in Christo Iesu. Qui licitis utuntur. Gratia ete. 


The Commentary of Pelagius, printed in Vallarsi’s edition of St Jerome The 
(xi, pars iii), seems to lie behind both the preceding extracts. It runs source 


probably 
thus : . é _ is Pela- 
Omnibus sanctis. Omnes sancti fideles, non omnes fideles sancti. Quia gius, 


possunt etiam catechumeni ex eo quod Christo credunt fideles dici: non tamen 

sancti sunt, quia non per baptismum sanctificati. Siue sic intelligendum, quod 

scribat fideliter seruantibus gratiam sanctitatis. Quit sunt Ephesi, et fidelibus who read 
in Christo Iesu. Non omnibus Ephesiis, sed his qui credunt in Christo, ‘Ephesi’. 
Gratia etc. 


i15 kal TAN [4rdtTHN] eic TANTac Toye Arfoye. 


We must consider this passage in connexion with the parallels to irs cat ryv 
: é i 5 
be found in the two other epistles which were carried by the same [¢yér7v]. 
messenger. 
. a a - > -~ ‘ 

i. Eph. i 15 dkxovoas thy xa@ vas riorw €v TO Kupio “Incod Kal thy 
[ayarnv] eis mavras rovs dyiovs. 

ii. Col. i 4 dxovoavres thy riotw tar ev Xpiot@ “Incod Kal thy dyamny 
[jv €xere] els mavras rods aylous. 

iii. Philem. 5 dkovov cov thy ayanny Kal thy miory fy exes els [o. 1. 
mpos| Tov Kvpiov "Inoody kal eis mavras Tovs ayious. 


In (i) we have the following readings : Eph. i rs. 
(1) Kat thy els ravras rovs ayious R* ABP 17 Oreats29 Cyytrin 603 Aug 
(de praed. ss. xix 39). 
(2) Kal thy dyarny eis rt. a. Do*G3. 
(3) Kat tHy dyamny thy eis wm. 7. a. N°D,°KL al pler Chrys Thdrt 
Dam al. 
The Latin, Syriac, Bohairic and Gothic Versions may be claimed 


1 In the editio princeps (1537) p- 333- ascribe it to a Gallic writer: it is 
On this Commentary see Haussleiter closely related to the Commentary of 
in Zahn’s Forschungen zur Geschichte Remigius. 

d. NT lichen Kanons iv 24 ff. He would 
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either for (2) or for (3); and so also Victorin>* Ambrst Aug (Zp. 
cexvii 28) al. 

(4) Kal riy els rdvras rods aylous dyarny 6 cursives, the Catena text 
and Cyrich 533, 

In (ii) B stands alone in omitting jv @yere without giving any substitute. 
It thus presents a reading difficult at first sight from the grammarian’s 
point of view, but quite in accord with Pauline usage. The position of &v 
Xpicrd "Inood after miotw in the same verse is a parallel; and other 
examples are given in the note on Eph. i15. As the article was likely 
to be inserted by scribes, we may claim the reading of D.°KL (rjv dyamnv 
mv) as indirectly supporting B; and the insertion of jv éxyere may be 
regarded as another way of meeting the difficulty, and as perhaps suggested 
by hv execs in iii. 

In (iii) scribes who took fy éyes as exclusively referring to tiv miorw 
found a difficulty in the phrase miotw ¢yew cis mavtas Tovs dyiovs, and 
accordingly D, with many cursives, the Syriac, Armenian and Aethiopic 
Versions, invert the order and read ri miotw Kal tiv ayarny. But the 
difficulty is really non-existent; for tiv dayamy cai thy mictw are alike 
included in jy éyers, and the order offers an example of the grammatical 
figure called chiasmus: see Lightfoot ad loc. 

We now return to consider the readings of (i). If external authority be 
alone considered, we cannot refuse to accept (1). But internal evidence is 
strongly adverse to it. We cannot give wioris the meaning of ‘loyalty’ or 
‘trustworthiness’, in view of the parallels in the other epistles: and we 
have no example of such an expression as ‘faith towards all the saints’; 
for, as we have seen, Philem. 5 cannot be regarded as sich. Moreover 
we expect from the two parallels that we should find a mention of ‘love’ at 
this point in the Epistle to the Ephesians. 

It has been urged that the fact that St Paul writes rv cal’ dpas riorw 
instead of ry wictw vudy prepares us for an unusual collocation ; and that 
the contrast involved is between ryv Kad’ suas and ryv eis mdvras tovs 
dyiovs (Hort). But Dr T. K. Abbott has shewn (ad Joc.) that xaé’ spas 
in such a connexion is by no means unusual in later Greek. He cites 
Aelian, V. HZ. ii 12 4 kar avrov dperj, Diod. Sic. i 65 7 Kara thy apxiy 
drodeors (laying down the government); and, in the New Testament, 
Acts xvii 28 rév ca vpas rourdy, xviii 15 vouov Tod Kal? vuas, XXVi 3 
Toy Kata “lovdaiovs Ody. Accordingly mv Kad?’ tpas miorw ev Th Kupio 
*Inood is not appreciably different from rv miorw tpar ev TO Kvpio "Incod, 
which would closely correspond with Col. i 4. 

If in spite of the authorities which support it we reject (1), there can 
be no doubt that (2) must be the reading of our choice. For we then have 
a close parallel to Qol. i 4, when that passage has been purged of accre- 
tions. Moreover the same phrase has in each epistle given eccasion for 
the alterations of scribes; and (3) and (4) are seon to be alternative 
methods of escaping from the construction riv dydmny eis mdvras Tods 


.ayiovs. This construction is, however, as we have seen, frequent in 


St Pauls writings. Accordingly we may claim the evidence of (3) and 
(4) as practically supporting (2), of which they are obvious modifications: 
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so that we have the evidence of all the Versions, as well as 8°D,°KL etc., 
to support D,*G, against N*ABP (C unfortunately is missing from ir to 
ii 18, and again from iv 17 to the end). 

It is possible that the loss of the word in the chief mss is due to Possible 
homoeoteleuton. The resemblance between aiTHN and artun is 80 close, homoeo- 
that dydamny may have been passed over in ka!THNAraTTHNEIC. ielewion. 


ii 21 1r&ca OikOAOMH. 


Ilaca 7 oixodouy is read by S*ACP, with many cursives and some ii 21 raca 
patristic evidence. olxodou7. 
Origen (cat. 151) has been cited for this reading, but the article is Origen’s 
absent from the only codex we possess. On the other hand the Athos ms Teading. 
described by von der Goltz (Texte u. Unters. neue Folge ii 4, p. 75) has aca 
7) oixoSopz7 written above as an alternative to maca oixodouy: and the margin 
contains the following note: ré peév pyrdv Tot vrourjparos: ev @ Taca oiko- 
Soun avev rod dpOpov. 1) dé eEnynots piav Aéyovca Ti olkodopny Tinos Kal Td 
GpOporv. The reference may perhaps be to the words rf raon olkodoup, which 
occur later in Origen’s comment. It is interesting however to note that in 
the supplement which Mr Turner (Journ. of Theol. Studies, April 1902, 
pp. 407 f.) has conjecturally added to correspond with Jerome’s Latin, the 
words zaca 7 oixodou7y are introduced. The change has apparently been 
made on the ground that Jerome here writes wniversa aedificatio, and not 
omnis aedificatio as before: for I understand that Mr Turner had not seen 


- the evidence of von der Goltz’s Ms. 


We cannot do otherwise than accept the reading of the principal author- Thearticle 


ities. The insertion of the article was probably a grammatical correction, inserted 


on gram- 


intended to secure the sense at a time when olxodouy had come to be ji afical 


‘regarded almost exclusively as concrete in meaning. See the note in the grounds. 


commentary ad loc. 


iii 9 gwrticat Tic H OiKONOM{a. 


I have discussed the internal evidence for this reading in the commen- iii 9 
tary. The external evidence is conflicting. adit tls 

Serica (without wdvras) is read by N*A 67** Cyril (de recta fide ad" 
reg. ed. Aubert 1638, p. 123). ‘To this Greek evidence we may add that of 
Origen as gathered from Jerome’s commentary. For though in the text 
Vallarsi prints il/wminare omnes, the word omnes is not found in some 
codices, and the subsequent comment indicates at two points that omnes 
was not present to the commentator’s mind. 

@eorica mavras has the authority of 8° BCD,G,KLP etc. of various 
Greek writers, and of all the versions, with the partial exceptions in Latin 
of Hilary (in Ps. ix 3, ed. Vienna p. 76), Aug (de gen. ad lit. v. 38, ed. 
Vienna p. 162). 

It may be that the absence of B from its usual company is due here and 
elsewhere in the epistle to Western contamination. 
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iii 18 Ywoc kal BAéoc. 


The main evidence is as follows : 
bos xat Bddos BCD,G,P 17 and other cursives, together with all 
versions (exc. syr®*!), 
Ba$os kat dos NAKL and many cursives, Orig Eus Chrys etc. 

The exception of the Harklean Syriac is due to the correction by 
Greek mss of the earlier Syriac reading. The Peshito had the curious 
order dos Kai Babos kai pijkos Kat mAdros, and Ephraim’s commentary 
attests this for the Old Syriac. 

Origen in his commentary undoubtedly accepted the reading BaGos 
kat dos, although incidentally he speaks of the Cross as having both 
Byos and BaOos. We find also Bados cat dos in Hom. in Jerem. xviii 2 
(Ru. iii 243). The text of von der Goltz’s Athos ms has BaOos kai dyfos. 
But a note in the margin says that dos cat Bados was read in the text of 
the copy of Origen’s commentary, though he himself in his comment had 
Baos kal vfpos. 

The interpretation of such evidence is uncertain. If, as in the reading 
last discussed, we suppose that B has admitted a Western element, the 
claim of the reading of 8A Orig (aos xat dos) is very strong. I have 
however printed dy-os cat BaGos in deference to the judgment of Westcott 
and Hort. 


iv 9 KkaTéBH. 

This is the reading of S*AC*D,G, 17 67**. 

But wpérov is added in X°BC°KLP and most cursives. The versions 
are divided : d,g, agree with their Greek, and there is no addition in sah 
boh aeth. On the other hand mpéroyr is attested by f vg (though not, appa- 
rently, by the original scribe of Codex Amiatinus): also by syr goth arm. 
Ephraim’s comment is a strange one, and it leaves us uncertain whether 
the Old Syriac had the addition or not : ‘ Now that which ascended what 
is it (saith he) but the body, which descended by means of death into 
Hades? for that is the lower region of the earth’. 

The Latin translator of Irenaeus has no addition (M. p. 331); but it 
must be remembered that this is the case with the Latins generally with 
the exception of Ambrosiaster. 

Clement (eac. Theod., P. 979) has no addition. It is noteworthy that he 
ends the sentence with xaré8y, and continues thus: 6 xaraBds adrés éorw 
els Td KaTaTaTa THs ys Kal dvaBds Urepdvw TaY ovpavar. 

Origen, though he does not make this transposition, recognises the 
same connexion of thought: im Joann, xix 21 kal ré- Els ra xardrara TS 
yiis 6 xaraBds, obrés éote kal dvaBas: comp. xix 20 kal ydp eis Ta Kardrepa 
(sic) »épn Tis ys 6 karaBas, x.r.4. These passages throw no light on Origen’s 
reading in regard to mpérov: nor does the passage cited from the Latin of 
his commentary on Ezekiel (Ru. iii 358): nor again the incidental citation in 
Catena p. 162, Jerome’s commentary however in its text has no addition, 
and this may perhaps be an indication of Origen’s text at this point. 

The strangest point about this reading is the company in which B 
finds itself. 
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ivI7 Kka@c@c Kal TA GONH. 


A small group of uncials with many cursives read cass kal Ta Aoura iv 17 Ta 
€6mm (8°D,°FKLP): so also syr goth arm; but not the Old Syriac as @v7. 
attested by Ephraim’s commentary. 

The addition is of an interpretative character. 


iv 28 taic xepcin TO dradon. 


This is the reading of N°B. Other readings are: iv 28 rats 
TO ayaOdv rais xepoty L, many cursives, and the text of the Catena ee 


(? Orig). 

Tals idiais yepotv To dyabov N*AD.Gz and some cursives. 

To ayadr rais iSias yepoiv K and some cursives. 

To dyaov P 17 67** cod Laur 184 (v. der Goltz, p. 78). This is sup- 
ported by m and by Clem. Alex. (P. 308, 371). The comment of Origen 
would not require any other reading than this. 


The versions do not give us much help in a reading of this kind. 


iv 29 1pdc O/KOAOMAN TAc ypelac. 


We find the remarkable substitution of micrews for ypeias in D,*G; 46. iv 29 THs 
Ad aedificationem fidei is the almost universal reading in Latin codices XPe!as- 
and fathers. Jerome ad loc. says, ‘Pro eo autem quod nos posuimus ad 

» aedificationem opportunitatis, hoc est quod dicitur Graece ris ypeias, in 
Latinis codicibus propter euphoniam mutauit interpres et posuit ad aedifi- 

-cationem fide’. Jerome’s rendering is found in Codd. Amiatinus and 
-Fuldensis (the latter having opportunitatis fidei), but it has not succeeded 
in displacing the older Latin rendering in the ordinary Vulgate mss. 

The only Greek patristic evidence cited for micrews is Greg. Nyss. in Clement's 
Ecclesiast. vii 6 (Migne p. 727), Basil Regg. pp. 432, 485, alibi. It is how- Teading. 
ever to be noted that, although in Clem. Alex. Strom. i 18 90 (P. 371) 

“we have mpds oixodopny ris xpeias, yet in the opening sentence of the 
Paedagogus we have the expression eis oixodopny rictews. 

It has been suggested to me that the reading of D,* and Iren. Haer. Comp. 
(praef. ad init.) in 1 Tim. i 4 should be borne in mind in the consideration ! Tim. i. 4. 
of this variant: addov 7 oikodopny Oeod thy ev mioret (Do° has ofkodopuiav: 
the true reading being o2kovopiay). 


iv 32, V2 YMIN...YMAC...YMGN. 


The reading of B is éyapicaro jjpiv...pyamnoev tyas kal rapédoxev €avrov iv 32, V2 
drép tay. ® has vpiv...duas (jpas N°)...7jpov. oe 
The reading in iv 32 may be considered by itself. B has the support of 
D, (but not d,) KL: but the same combination reads 7yiy also in the parallel 
passage, Col. iii. 13, where B goes with the other uncials in reading vpiv. 
The context would admit of quir, but ipiv is the more natural: and it is 
supported by NAG,P (the cursives and the versions are divided). 
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The readings in v 2 must be considered together. We can hardly allow 
a change of the pronoun in the two clauses coupled by xai. The evidence 
of the uncials is as follows: 


dpas R*ABP, yas 8D,G,KL: 
dpov B, pov RAD,GZKLP. 


In Modern Greek vpeis and yeis are indistinguishable in sound, and 
this was probably the case when our Mss were written, for the scribes 
perpetually confuse them. The context usually settles the question: but 
where either will make good sense, it is difficult to come to a decision. On 
the whole we may be satisfied to read the pronoun of the second person 
throughout this passage. 


2 


V 14 €ttidaycel col 6 xpictéc. 


By the change of a single letter we get the reading émmpuice cot € 
ptorés. I have already given (p. 119) a passage from Jerome ad Joc., in 
which he tells of a preacher who quoted the text as follows: ‘Surge Adam 
qui dormis, et exsurge a mortuis, et non ut legimus émipavoe cot Xpirros, 
id est orietur tibi Christus, sed éerufaice:, id est continget te Christus’. 

There seems to be no Greek evidence to corroborate this. For though 
Cramer’s Catena ad loc., p. 196, 1. 31, has éemufaioes cor 6 Xpioros, this 
appears to be but a copyist’s error: the extract is from Chrysostom ad loc., 
and Field’s apparatus (p. 279) shews that several scribes have written 
emupavoe: for émipavoe. In Latin however we find continget te Christus in 
the old Roman edition of Ambrosiaster ad lJoc., and in Augustine on Ps. iii 
6 (ed. Ben. iv 11 b). 

If this reading is due to a mere mistake, there is another which involves 
conscious alteration, viz. émufatvoes tod ypiorod. It is found in Cod. Claro- 
montanus (D,), the Latin side of which has continges Christum. It was 
known to Chrysostom: indeed it probably stood in the Ms which he was 
using for his commentary. For though, according to Field’s text and 
apparatus, in the first place in which he quotes the verse he gives us 
emipavoet cot 6 xptords, yet a few lines lower down his comment runs thus : 
Kal enpavcers, pnol, tov xpiorod: of S€ hacw “Emipavoet coe 6 xpiords: 
padrov S€ rodré éort. This comment is far more natural if the text of the 
Catena be right, which gives in the first place érupavces rod xpiorod. 
Continges Christum is found in Victorinus ad loc., and in some mss of 
Ambrosiaster: also in the Latin translator of Origen (Ru. ii 400, iii 78). 
Ruricius, epp. lib. ii 11, gives alternative readings: ‘et coniinges Christum 
siue inluminabit te Christus’, Moreover Paulinus of Nola, ep. xxxii 20, 
has: ‘Surge inquit gui dormis, et erigere a mortuis, et adtinges Christum’ : 
comp. ep. ix 2, ‘quamuis iamdudum ei dixeritis: Hrige te a mortuis, ut 
adtingas Christum’. 


V 15 BAétreTe OYN AkpiBO©C Tc Trepitratelte. 


This is the reading of 8*B, 17 and other cursives, Ort: and the order 
is supported by the Bohairic version, which however reads dSeAdol after 
axpiBas. 
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NA have Bdérere odv, adeAdoi, mas axpiBds mepiraretre, and this is 
supported by the Vulgate and Pelagius ad loc. (as edited). D,G,KLP have 
the same reading without the insertion of ddcAdoi: this is supported by 
the Syriac and Armenian versions, and by Chrysostom, Lucifer, Victorinus 
and Ambrosiaster. In-d, dxpi8ds is not represented. 


Vv I7 cyNiete. 


This is read by NABP 17 67**...syr arm. v17 

D.*G, have cuviovres, and D,*KL...have cvmévtes which is supported ovlere. 
by Chrysostom and others. 

The Latin rendering was Propterea nolite effict (fieri) imprudentes, 
sed intellegentes, etc. It is quite possible that the participle came in by the 
process of Latinisation. 


VY Ig wadmoic Kal YMNOIC Kal GAaTc TINEyMaTIKAIC K.T-A. 


The readings of this verse are compared with those of Col. iii 16 by v 19 
Lightfoot, Colossians, pp. 247 f. Here it may suffice to note that B (1) inserts Yo\10% 
ev before adpois, with P 17 67**: (2) omits mvevparixais, with d, and some sie 
mss of Ambrosiaster: (3) reads r7 xapdia, with 8*Or™+, against év r7 xapdia 
or év rais xapdias. Of these variants (1) and (2) are probably errors, but 
(3) may be accepted. 


vy 22 af ryNaikec, toic iAfoic ANApACIN. 


The only ms which at present offers this reading is B. Clement of v 22 Al 
Alexandria however cites the passage thus (P. 592) where he quotes vo. 21— Yvaikes, 
25, but where he begins his citation with v. 22 he inserts vroracaécdwoav eae. 
(P. 308). Jerome says that the subditae sint of the Latin ‘in Graecis 
codicibus non habetur’; and he was probably guided by Origen here. 


The other readings are: 
(a) Ai yuvaixes, trois idiots avdpacw vrordcoer Oe KL...syr™Chr 
(0) Ab yuvaixes, Umotdcaeabe Tois iSiows dvdpaow DG, 
(c) Ai yuvaikes rots idlos dvdpadow vrotaccécbocav RAP...vg cop arm 
Clem?’ 
(a) and (0) preserve the vocative construction, which is found below in 
@. 25, Vil, 4, 5, 9, and in the parallel passages in Col iii 18 ff. 
(b) gives vsoraccecde in the same position as in Col. iii 18. 
(c) departs from the true construction, and perhaps is not independent 
of 1 Cor. xiv 34 dAAd broraccécbwcay. 
It is to be noted that in the chapter numberings of Euthalius a new 
capitulum ©’ begins with this verse. 


V 23 aYTOC CWTHP TOY CwmarToc. 


This is the reading of S*ABD,*G, latt., except that 8*A prefix 6 to v2 3 abrds 
ToTNp. TwTTNp. 

ND,PKLP read xai atrés éore carnp Tov odparos. The change was 
doubtless intended to make the language more smooth, but it weakens the 


sense. 
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Vv 27 avros 
éauT@. 


V 31 mpos 
ry 

yur atKa, 
avrov. 


Omission 
of the 
whole 
clause. 
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Vv 27 TNA TrapacTHcH ayToc EayTo. 


For adrés we find avriy in D.cK and many cursives: also in Chrysostom, 
But here again the sense is obviously weakened by the change. 


Vv 30 OTI MEAH ECMEN TOY CHMaTOC ayYTOY. 


So the words stand without addition in N*AB 17 67** and in yon der 
Goltz’s Athos ms. This last piece of evidence confirms the view that 
Origen knew of no addition (Ru. iii 61). We have further evidence from 
the Bohairic and Aethiopic versions, and from Methodius (Sympos. 54, 
Jahn p. 17). 

But the great mass of authorities add the words é¢x rs capxos avTod Kal 
ék Tév doréwy avrod. Irenaeus read them and commented on them (Mass. 
y. 2 3, p. 294). They are derived from Gen. ii 23, Totro viv dcroty éx Tav 
doréwy pov Kai caps €k THs gapKos pov, the verse which immediately precedes 
that which St Paul goes on to quote, ‘ For this cause shall a man leave,’ etc. 
It is not impossible that St Paul should himself have made this adaptation 
as a preliminary to his quotation: but the strength of the evidence against 
the words justifies us in regarding them as an early gloss. 


VY 31 tpdc TAN fYNaika ayToy. 
In Gen. ii 24 the evidence for the Lxx is as follows: 
mpos Thy yuvaixa adrov, DE and most cursives, supported by Origen in 
his comment on Eph. v 31. 
TH yvvacki avrov, A and some cursives. 
Unfortunately the evidence of 8B is wanting. 


The passage is thrice quoted in the New Testament. 
In Matth. xix 5 the reading is r7 yuvacxt avrod in almost all authorities. 
In Mark x 7 the whole clause xai mpocxoddrnOncerat mpos THY yuvaika adrod 


is wanting in NB. For the Mss which have this clause the evidence is: 


mpos THY yuvaika avtov, D XT... 
Th yvvatkt avrov, ACLNA... 
In Eph. v 31 the main evidence is: 
mpos THY yuvaixa avrod, N°BD KL 
TH yuvackt avtrod N* (om. avrov) AD.*G, 17 
Origen (Cat. ad loc.) expressly states that St Paul omitted the clause of 
the LXX mpockodAnOnoerat pds rv yuvaixa avrod. In c. Cels. iv 49 he 
quotes, as from St Paul, yéyparra yap dre evexev tovrov Katadeiwrer 
avOparos tov marépa Kal Thy pntépa Kat mpooKxodAAnOhoerar mpds THY yuvaika 
avrov, kat €covrat of Sto els aaxpa play, 1d pvoTnptov TodTO peéya éotiv, KT. 
Here however he is quoting loosely from memory, as is shewn by his giving 
évexev rovrov for St Paul’s dvrt rovrov. Again in Comm. in Matth. t. xvii 
c. 34 he first quotes, as it seems, from the Lxx, and then adds St Paul’s 
words : but he does not give a continuous quotation from St Paul. These 
two passages therefore are not really inconsistent with his statement as to 
the omission of the clause by St Paul. 
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It appears that from Marcion’s text of the epistle the clause was also 
absent. For Tertullian c. Marc. v 18 cites the passage thus: ‘Propter hanc 
(vl. hoc) relinquet homo patrem et matrem, et erunt duo in carne una. 
sacramentum hoc magnum est’ (‘hanc’ would seem to refer to ‘ ecclesiam Bre 
comp. ¢. Mare. iii 5 ‘Suggerens Ephesiis quod in primordio de homine 
praedicatum est relicturo patrem et. matrem, et futuris duobus in unam 
carnem, id se in Christum et ecclesiam agnoscere’. Epiphanius in a con- 
fused note (¢. Aaer. xlii, schol. 3 in Ephes, p. 373) corroborates this 
evidence. 

It is remarkable that the only evidence .of Greek mss for omission of 
the clause is that which we have already noticed in Mark x 7. 


vig Kal aYT@N Kal YMON. 


This is the best reading in itself, and it has the strongest authority, being vi 9 cal 
supported by &* (éaur.) ABD,*P 17 vg. abrav Kat 
The Latin of Clarom. (d.) has et uestrum ipsorum, and in consequence “““”" 
of this the second xai of the Greek is dropped by the corrector: so that we 

get the reading xal avrav tua D,°, which is also found in G;. 

Cyprian, Testim. iii 73, has et westrum et tpsorum (om, et 2° cod. Monac.): 
this corresponds to kal vuav kal adray N° (éaut.) L. 

The reading of the Textus Receptus xal vudv avrév has but very slight 
support. 


vi 10 TOY AoiTtOf¥. 


This is read by 8*AB 17, and is supported by the true text of Cramer’s yi 10 rod 
Catena ad loc., which at this point almost certainly represents Origen (see Aourod. 
Journ. of Th. St. iii 569). 

As ro Nowrdy, or Aourdy alone, is frequent in St Paul's epistles, we are 
not surprised to find the variant rd Aouwdy in N°D,G, and many other 


~ authorities. 


vi 16 6N TIACIN. 


The preposition ¢v is given by NBP 17... Cramer’s Catena ad Joc. supports vi 16 
this reading in its text, although Chrysostom from whom it is quoting at & ™éow. 
this point has émi. The Latin rendering is in omnibus, with the rarest ér! wacw. 
exceptions. 

On the other hand émi maow is found in AD,G;KL and many other 
authorities. Ambrosiaster has super his omnibus. In Book xii of the 
de trinitate, ascribed to Vigilius of Thapsus, we find the rendering super 
haec omnia (Chifflet p. 313). This Book, however, according to a recent 
theory is a Latin translation of a Greek treatise (see references in the note 
on p. 291 above, see also p. 269 n.). Inc. Varimad. ili 24 Vigilius has the 
usual rendering in omnibus. 
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vi 16 TA TreTTypwMéna. 


vi 16 Ta The definite article is omitted in BD,*G,. The combination is inter- 
memupo- —_ esting, but it may be merely accidental. Origen has the article in his 


eich comment in the Catena, and in his comm. in Ezod., Ru. ii 126. In his 
comm. in Joann. xxxii 2 (Ru. iv 406) the article is present, but a little 
lower down (p. 407), though Delarue has it, Huet and Brooke omit it. In 
the passages cited by Tregelles (Ru. i 266 and in Prov. Mai 12) we have 
only allusions from which no argument can be drawn. 
vi I9 TO MYCTHPION TOY eYarreAloy. 
virg 7d The omission of rod evayyeA‘ov by BG, is supported by Victorinus. In 


puoThpov ert. c. Marc. v 18 we have the phrase constantiam manifestandi sacra- 


as menti in apertione oris, which points to the same omission. 
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*Ayaés, ii 10, iv 28 f., vi 8 

ayabwotvn, Y 9 

dyaray, ii 4, V 2, 28, 28, 33, Vi 243 
6 tpyarnuevos, 1 6 

aydarn, 1 15, li 4, iii 19, vi 23; & 
dyaryn, i 4, ii 17, iv 2, 18, 16 

dyamnrés, V I, Vi 21 

ayidgew, V 26 

dy.os* of ayrot, 1 1, 15, 18, ii 19, iii 18, 
iv 12, Vi18 3 dyiot, iii 8, V 33 aos 
kal duwpos, 1 4, V 273 7d mvetua 7d 
Grytov, 1 13, lv 30; vads dytos, ii 21; 
of dyiot dwrdcToNot, iii 5 

dyvow, iv 18 

dyputveiv, Vi 18 


ddev, V 19 


iy 


addedpés, Vi 21, 23 

Geos, li 12 

atua’ (rod xpicrod) i 7, 11 133 alua xal 
odpé, Vi 12 


_aipew, iv 3% 


aloxpés, V 12 

aicxpérns, V 4 

aireicOa, ili 13, 20 

aixparwolav, nxpadwrevoev, iv 8 

alév> 6 alts ofros, i 213 Tod Kdopov 
rovrou, ii 2; of aldves, ili 9g, 11; of 
éwepxouevot, li 7; 6 alway Tay aldvwr, 
ili 21 

axabapola, iv 19, V 3 

axdOapros, V 5 

dkapmos, V II 

dkovew (rov xpiordv), iv 21 

axpiBOs, V 15 

dxpoBvorta, ii 11 

dkpoywvtatos, ii 20 

GAGeva, iv 21, 24f., V9, Vi14; 6 Adyos 


EPHES.” 


THS ddnOelas, 113; Kabws eorw adih- 
Gea, iv 21 
adnbevew, iv 15 
dAvots, Vi 20 
Guaprdvew, iv 26 
auapria, li 1 
apny, ii 21 
duwpos, 1 4, V 27 
dvaBalvery, iv 8 ff. 
dvaywwoKew, iii 4 
dvaxepadaotoba, i ro 
dvaapBdavew, Vi 13, 16 
dvaveotdoba, iv 23 
dvaora, V 14 
dvactpéperbat, ii 3 
avacrpogy, iv 22 
dvepwos (ris didacKaNlas), iv 14 
dveétxyvlacros, iii 8 
dvéxerOa, iv 2 
avyKew, V 4 
avnp* els dvdpa rédevov, iv 13 
avOpwmdpecxos, Vi 6 
dvOpwros* els eva kawvdv, 1115; 6 ow, 
iii 16; 6 madatds, iv 223 6 Kauvds, 
iv 24; of viol Tav dvOpwrwy, iii 5 
dviévat, vi 9 
dvokts, Vi 19 
av7t Tobrov, V 31 
dytioTivat, Vi 13 
dglws mepurareiv, iv x 
dannynkores, 1V 19 
darnrorpiwpévor, li 12, iv 18 
amarayv, Vv 6 
adrdatn, iv 22 
drelOia* of viol rHs, ii 2, Vv 6 
det}, V1 9 
dardorys, Vi 5 
29 
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amoxahvrrewv, iii 5 
dmrokahuyis, 1 17, ili 3 
amokarahAdooew, li 16 
amoxpimrev, iii 9 
aaroxreivev, ti 16 
amonUrpwos, 1 7, 14, iv 30 
dméarodos, i I, li 20, ili 5, iv rr 
amorlecOa:, iv 22, 25 
dppaBayv, 1 14 

apxy, 1 21, iii 10, vi x2 
apxwy, ii 2 

doé\yea, iv 19 

doopos, V 15 

dowrla, Vv 18 

avédve, li 21, iv 15 
avénows, iv 16 

abrés (emph.), ii 14, iv 1of., Vv 23, 27 
d&peois, i 7 

adh, iv 16 

apOapola, vi 24 

appwy, V 17 


Babos, iii 18 
Barricua, iv & 
Bacirela tod xXpiorod Kal Oeod, V 5 
Béos, vi 16 

Bracdnula, iv 3x 

Prérew? Os, V 15 

BovdAh (rod GeAjuaros abrod), i x11 


yeveal, iii 8, 21 

yroplfew, 1g, lili 3, 5, 10, vi 19, 21 
ywoous, iii 19 

yovara kdumrew, iii 14 

yovets, vi I 


dénows, vi 18 

déopos, iii 1, iv 1 

déXeOae (wepixeparalay), vi x7 
didBoros, iv 27, vi rr 

SiadFjKae (ris érayyeNlas), ii 12 
Siakovla, iv 12 

Sidcovos, iii 7, vi ar 

dudvowa, li 3, iv 18 

diacKkadla, iv 14 

didoKkado., iv 11 

DiddoKxerOar (€v avrg), iv ar 
Olkaos, Vi 1 

dixaootvn, iv 24, Vv 9, Vi 14 
6, ii rr, iii 13, iv 8, 25, v 14 
ddymara, ii 15 


Soxidger, V 10 

Oduata, iv 8 

66a, ili 13, 213 els Erawwov (ris) dbEns, 
16, 12, 143 6 marhp rhs 86Eqs, 1 175 
mwdovrTos THs OdEns, i 18, i 16 

dovdevew, V1 7 

dofXos, Vi 5 f., 8 

ddvauis, 1 19, 21, ili 7, 16, 20 

Swped, ili 7, iv 7 

d@por, ii 8 


éyelpew, 1 20, V 14 

20vn, Td, li 11, iii 1, 6, 8, iv ry 

et ye, Uli 2, iv 21 

eldwdoddTpys, V 5 

elphvn, i 2, ii 17, iv 3, vi 15, 23; # 
elpjvn judy, ii 143 move elphynr, 
il 15 

éxxdyola, i 22, iii 10, 21, V 23 ff., 27, 
29, 32 

éxhéyerOat, i 4 

éxtropever Oar, iv 29 

exTpépev, VY 29, Vi 4 

éAaxoTérepos, ili 8 

éhéyxew, V II, 13 

Neos, li 4 

éevOepos, Vi 8 

édrls, i 18, ii 12, iv 4 

évdelxvucOar, li 7 

évdotos, V 27 

évduvaxiovabat, Vi Io 

evdtoacGat, iv 24, Vi 11, 14 

évépycia’ kard (Thy), i 19, iii 7, iv 16 

évepyety, 1 II, 20, ii 2, iii 20 

éveakely, lil 13 

évérns, iv 3, 13 

évTo\y, li 15, Vi 2 

éEayopdsfew, Vv 16 

eioxvew, Ui 18 

éfovola, i 21, ii 2, iii 10, vi 12 

émayyeNa, 1 13, ii 12, iii 6, vi 2 

érawwos, v. dbta 

erepxduevot (aidves), ii 4 

émlyvwows, 1 17, iv 13 

émidvew, iv 26 

émOuula, ii 3, iv 22 

emipatoxev, V 14 

émixopnyla, iv 16 

émotkodouciobat, ii 20 

émoupaviots, év rots, i 3, 20, ii 6, ili 10, 
vi 12 
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épyagecbat, iv 28 

épyacla, iv 19 

épyov (Staxovlas),ivi2; épyaiigf., vir 
érowmacla, vi 15 

eb ylvecOa, Vi 3 

evayyerlferOat, li 17, iii 8 
evayyédov, i 13, iii 6, vi 15, 19 
evayyedioral, iv 11 

evdpeoros, Y 10 

evdoxla, 1 5, 9 

evdoyelv, 1 3 

evroynres, i 3 

evroyla, 1 3 

edvora, Vi 7 

eVotrayxvos, iv 32 

evrpameNla, V 4 

evxapioTety, 1 16, V 20 
etxapicria, V 4 

evwdla, V 2 

@xOpa, ii 15 f. 


gw (rod Ge0d), iv 18 


rkla, iv 13 

TAwos, iv 26 

Nuépa* dmoduTpdcews, IV 30; movnpd, 
v 16, vi 13 


Oadrev, V 29 

OAnyua (Be00, xuplov), i 1, 5, 9, II, 
V 17, Vi 6; 7a Oedjpara, ii 3 

Oeuéduos, li 20 

Ocperdobc Oa, iii 17 

Orlpers, lili 13 

Oupbs, IV 31 

Oupeds, Vi 16 

Oucia, V 2 

Owpat, Vi 14 


YScos, [iv 28], Vv 22 

Inoots’ adjOea év TH "Inood, iv 21 
Iopajr, ii 12 

loxvs, i 19, Vi I0 


xaOaplfev, Vv 26 

xadifew, i 20 

xawos GvOpwrros, li 15, iv 24 
katpos, i ro, ii 12, Vv 16, vi 18 
Kakla, iV 31 

KanreloOar, iv 1, 4 

kdumrew Ta ybvara, iii 14 
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xapdla, i 18, iii 17, iv 18, v 19, vi 5, 22 

Kapmds Tod dwrds, V QO 

Kara ) Kal? duds mloris, 115; 7a Kar’ 
éué, Vi 21; of Kad? ea, Vv 33 

KaraBalveyv, iv g f. 

KaraBody kédcpov, 1 4 

KaTadauBaverOa, iii 18 

KataNelrewv, V 31 

Karavray, iv 13 

Karapyetv, li 15 

Karapriopos, iv 12 

KaTevw@miov, 1 4 

KarepyagverOar, Vi 13 

KaTouey, lil 17 

KATOLKNTHpLov, ii 22 

kaTwrepa pépn, iv g 

KauxaoGat, ii o 

Kevol Nbyo, V 6 

Kepary, 1 22, iv 15, V 23 

KAérrew, iv 28 

KAnpovopia, i 14, 18, V 5 

KAnpoto@at, i 11 

KMjows, 1 18, iv 1, 4 

Krvdwvlter Oat, IV 14 

xoulfew, vi & 

Komay, iv 28 

KOoMOKpaTopes, Vi 12 

KOopos, 1 4, ll 2, 12 

KpataodcOa, ili 16 

xpadros (rijs texvos avrod), i 19, Vi 10 

Kpavyh, 1V 31 

Kpuoy, V 12 

xrlfew, ii 10, 15, iii g, iv 24 

xuBla, iv 14 

KUptos* év xuply, ii 21, iv 1, 17, v 8, 
vi 1, 10, 213 €v TH Kuply Inood, i 15 

Kupiorns, i 21 


Abyos, Vig; THs dAnOelas, 113; campéds, 
iv 29; Kevols Adyos, V 6 

Aovrrds’ of Aowmol, ii 3; [Td Aouad ZOvn, 
iv 17]; 70d owed, vi 10 

routpby, V 26 

Mew, ii 14 

Aurety, iV 30 


paxpobvula, iv 2 
paxpoxporios, Vi 3 

pavOdvew tiv xpiordy, iv 20 
poaprperOat, iv 17 
paradrns, 1V 17 
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pdxacpa, Vi 17 

Méyas (uvorhpiov), Y 32 

péyeOos, i 19 

MeOodla, Iv 14, Vi Ir 

peOvoxecOa, V 18 

HéNos, iV 25, V 30 

Hépos, iv 16; Ta Karérepa puepyn, iv 9 
Mecbrorxov, ii 14 

peradiddvar, iv 28 

bérpov, iv 7, 13, 16 

pAjKos, iii 18 

MeuyThs, V x 

pucely, V 29 

pvelav trovetcOar, 1 16 

punpovetew, li 11 

puornpiov, 1 g, iii 3 f., 9, ¥ 32, Vi 19 
pwpodoyia, V 4 


vaés, li 21 

vexpds, 1 20, ii 1, 5, V 14 

varios, IV 14 

voeiv, iii 4, 20 

vouos (r&v évrohdy év Sdypuacw), ii 15 
voudecla, Vi 4 

vods, iv 17, 23 


£évos, ii 12, 19 


olxetos (rod 9eod), ii 19 
olkodou7}, li 21, iv 12, 16, 29 
olkovoula, i ro, ili 2, 9 

olvos, Vv 18 

drlyos* ev édyy, iii 3 

dvoxa, i 21, V 20 
dvoudferbar, i 21, iii 15, v 3 
dpy7, ii 3, iv 31, v 6 
dpylferOar, iv 26 

dovdrns, iv 24 

dou evwdlas, V 2 

dogvs, Vi 14 

ovpavol, i ro, iii 15, iv ro, vi 9 
ddelrew, V 28 

6¢0adpodourla, vi 6 

bp0arpol ris kapdlas, i 18 


madela, Vi 4 

madads &vOpwimos, iv 22 
mwadn, Vi 12 

mwavomNla, Vi 11, 13 
mavoupyla, iv 14 
mapadiddvat, iv 19, V 2, 25 
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mapakadely, iv I, Vi 22 

mapanrTmyara, 1 7, li I, § 

Tapioravat, V 27 

mapotkos, li 19 

mapopyivew, Vi 4 

Tapopytcuos, iv 26 

mappyoia, iii 12, Vi 19 

mappnoiaferba, Vi 20 

was’ waco, ofkodoun, li 21; masa Tarpia, 
iii 15; of mavres, iv 13; rd wdvra, 
i rof., 23; Iii 9, iv 10, 15, Vv 14% 
év maow, 1 23, iv 6, vi 16 

mwarnp (Oeds), i 2f., 17, ii 18, iii 14, 
iv 6, V 20, Vi 23 

warp, iii 1s 

IIaiXos, i 1, ili x 

maverOa, i 16 

memolOnots, ili 12 

mepic@vvucbat, Vi 14 

mwepikepadala, Vi 17 

wepimareiv, li 2, Io, iv I, 17, ¥ 2, 
8, 15 

mepirolnots, 1 14 

Twepiooevev, i 8 

mweptroun, ii 11 

mepipéperOat, iv 14 

mixpla, iv 31 

muorevew, 1 13, 19 

miotis, irs, li 8, iii 12, 17, iv By 135 
Vil 16, 23 

motos, i I, Vi 21 

whan, iv 24 

wraTos, iii 18 

wheovéxTns, V 5 

wheoveéla, iv 19, V 3 

mAnpodv, i 23, iii 19, iv 10, Vv 18 

TAHpwua, 1 10, 23, iii 19, iv 13 

mAnolov, 6, iv 25 

Trovovos, li 4 

mNobTos, i 7, 18, li 7, iii 8, 16 

mvedpa* THs émayyeNas 7d dyov, i 13; 
TO dy.ov ToD Be0d, iv 30; adrod (sc. 
Ge08), lit 16; coplas Kal droxadtWews, 
1173 Tod vods dudr, iv 23; év mvedua, 
ii 18, iv 43 évdrns rod rvetuaros, 
iv 3; év mvevuari, ii 22, iii 5, v 18, 
Vi 18; mdxarpa rod mveduaros, vi ty} 
Tod mvedparos Tod viv evepyodvros év 
Tois viols THs dmeOlas, ii 2 

mvevuarixds, 13, V IQ; Ta TrevuarcKcd, 
vi 12 
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qroveiv (rpobecty), iil 11; woceto Pau pwelar, 
1163 movetcOac adénowv, iv 16 

awolnua, ii 10 

qrouéves, IV II 

aontrela, ii 12 

aroAuTrolkiNos, iii Io 

movnpla, Vi 12 

arovnpos, 6, Vi 16; ‘yépa, V 16, Vi 13 

tropvela, V 3 

qopvos, V 5 

mous, 1 22, Vi 15 

apaccew, Vi 21 

apairns, iv 2 

Tpétew, V 3 

apecBevew, Vi 20 

ampoypadew, lil 3 

apoedifew, 1 12 

ampoerouuagew, ii 10 

ampobecw, KaTd, i II, iii 11 

apoopleew, i 5, II 

apocaywyh, ii 18, iii 12 

apocevxerOat, vi 18 

mpocevx}, i 16, vi 18 

mpockaptépnats, Vi 18 

apotKo\hGcbat, V 31 

apoopopd, V 2 

mrpoowmodnpyla, Vi 9 

mporibecba, i 9 

mpophrat, ii 20, iii 5, iv 11 

aupodobat, vi 16 

adpwois THs kapdlas, iv 18 


pijpa Oeod, vi 173 & phuart, V 26 
prgotcOar, ili 17 
putts, ¥ 27 


campos, iv 29 

odpé, ii 3, Y 29, 315 év capxt, ii 11; 
éy TH capkl avrob, li 15; ; KaTa odpKa, 
vi 5; mpds alua cat odpxa, Vi 12 

oBevviva, Vi 16 

oxéros, ¥ 8, II, Vi 12 

oxotrovcbat, iv 18 

copia, i 8, 17, ili 10 

gopol, V 15 

omlNos, V 27 

orrovoatev, iV 3 

oTaUposs ii 16 

ordua, iv 29, Vi 19 

cuvapuoroyeio Gat, ii 21, iv 16 

ovvBiBdgerOar, iv 16 
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otvderpos, iv 3 

ouveyelpew, il 6 

ovveots, iii 4 

ouvfworoew, li 5 

ouvidvat, VY 17 

ouvkablfew, li 6 

ouvKAnpovomos, ili 6 

ouvKowwvely, VY II 

ouvpéroxos, lil 6, V 7 

guvotkodometoOa, li 22 

owroNlrns, li 19 

otvowmos, ili 6 

odbpaylyecdar, i 13, iv 30 

cwbferOa, ii 5, 8 

cpa, iv 16, V 23, 28; (rob xpiorod), 
i 23, iv 12, V 303 & cua, ii 16, iv 4 

owrhp ToD cwpuaTos, V 23 

cwrnpla, 1 13 

owrhpiov, 76, Vi 17 


rarewoppootvn, iv 2 

réxva, V 1, Vil, 43 dpyis, li 33 pwrds, 
v8 

rérecos (dvnp), IV 13 

Tnpelv, IV 3 

tomov diddvat, iv 27 

Tpouos, Vi 5 

TixiKos, Vi 21 


Udwp, V 26 

viobecta, i 5 

vids’ Tod Ge0d, iv 13; THs dweOlas, ii 2, 
v 6; Tav dvOpdérwv, iil 5 

Uuvos, V 19 

jmaxovew, Vi I, § 

brepdvw, i 21, iV Io 

brepBdddew, i 19) ii 7, iii 19 

bmepextepiscod, ili 20 

brobetcOat, Vi 15 

brordccew, 1 22, V 21, 24 

twos, iii 18, iv 8 


gavepotobat, V 13 
pbelperOat, iv 22 
poBeicbar, V 33 
pbBos, V 21, Vi 5 
gparyuds, il 14 
gpovnois, i 8 
poet, 13 

gas, V 8f., 13 
gpurlfey, i 18, iii 9 
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xaplfecOa, iv 32 

xXapw, rovrof, ili 1, 14 

xdpis, i 2, Of. ii 5, 7f., vi 243 (do0cica, 
€660n), iii 2, 7f., iv 73 Wa d6 xdpw 
Tots dxovovow, iV 29 

xXaprody, i 6 

xelp, iv 28 

Xetpomroinros, ii 11 

xpela, iv 28; arpods olxodouhy ris xpelas, 
iv 29 

xpnores, iv 32 

xXpnorérns, ii 7 


Soe Se ee ee 


Xpicrés’ &y THY xpioT@, i 10, 12, 20; 
€y TO xpioTS "Inood 7H Kuplwy hudr, 
lii 11; &v Xpior@, i 3, iv 32; & 
Xpicr@ "Inood, i 1, ii 6f., 10, 13, 
iil 6, 213 xwpls Xpicrob, ii 12 


paddew, V 19 
Parpos, V 19 
weddos, Iv 25 
pox é€x Wuxijs, vi 6 


gon, V 19 


INDEX OF 


Adoption, 27 f., 143 

agapae, 122 

Ambrosiaster, 143, 172, 268, 3013 
Roman edition of, 294, 300 

Anthology, epigram of Philip of Thes- 
salonica, 262 f. 

Antioch, Church in, 5, 55 

aorist, meaning and rendering of, 142, 
190, 195, 205 ; epistolary, 167, 217, 
276 

apostles and prophets, 69, 77 f., 97 f., 
163, 181 

Aristotle, on ap7, 186; xopnyetv, 187; 
evtpameNla, 1973 évépyea, 242 ff.; 
TANPwWUA, 259 

_ Armenian version, evidence for Old 
Syriac, 214, 267 n. 

article : qualifying phrase added with- 
out art.,i 15 n., li 11, i4n.,ivi; 
anarthrous subst. with further defi- 
nition, iii 11 n., iv 14, 16 n. $ art. 
with first only of related terms, 
v5n.3 art. with the second of two 
nouns, Vv 23 n. 

Ascension of Isaiah, on evil spirits, 
154; seven heavens, 180; the Be- 
loved, 232 

Ascension of our Lord, 24, 96, 179 f. 

atonement : redemption through blood, 
29; blood of a covenant, 62 f.; 
reconciliation, 65 f. 


Baptism, 178, 206 f.; confession at, 
125, 206 f.; origin of baptismal 
creed, 207; Voice at the Baptism, 
230 f. 

Beloved, the, 28; detached note on, 
229 ff. 


SUBJECTS. 


Body, of Christ, the Church, 41 ff.; 
fulfilling Him, 43 f., 87 ff., 100 f.; 
quotationsfrom Clement, 140 ; Origen 
and Chrysostom, 45; one body, 65 f., 
93 f.; fellow-members of (‘concor- 
porate’), 78; growth of, ro2 ff., 131, 
183, 188; building of, 99, 182, 188; 
Christ the Head of, 41 ff., 103, 124 ff.; 
the Saviour of, 124f.; lying is a sin 
against, 110 f.; ‘in a bodily way’, 
88; ‘ the body of His flesh’, 88, 161 

building, metaphor derived from, 67 ff., 
112 f, ; building and growth, 71, 99, 
113, 182, 188; rooted and founded, 
85 f.5 of Greek temples, 260 ff. 


Calvary, legend of, 119 n. 

Christ : the rendering of ‘ Messiah’, 6; 
with and without the article, 22, 32 ; 
the titles ‘Christ’ and ‘ Jesus’, 23 f., 
107; ‘Christ’ and ‘the Lord’, 72, 
90; ‘ Christ’ and ‘the Son of God’, 
100 ; ‘in Christ’, 22 ff., 32 f., 57 f.; 
‘without Christ’, 56 f., 158; Christ 
in us, 85; to ‘learn Christ’, 106, 
190; the kingdom of, 117 ; the fear 
of, 123, 127, 209; see also Body, 
Fulness, Mystery 

Church, the, 80, 89, 124 ff. ; its relation 
to Christ, see Body, Fulness: the 
household of God, 67; God’s house, 
68 f.; God’s temple, 71 f.; Christ’s 
ecclesia, 68 f. 

Clement of Alexandria, on the Church, 
140 

Colossians, Epistle to, 136 f.; passages 
discussed, (i 24) 44, (i 26 f.) 238, 
(ii 9) 88, (ii 13 f.) 153 
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Corinthians, First Epistle to : passages 
discussed, (ii 1 ff.) 237, (ii 6, 8) 154, 
(iii 9) 165, (iii 10 ff.) 260 f., (xii 6) 
152, (xiii) 251. Second Epistle to, 
122; its opening, 18 ; passages dis- 
cussed, (i 13) 251, (i 21) 147, (iii 14) 
265, (v 1) 165, (v 19) 195, (viii 1) 
225 f. 

corner-stone, 68 f., 163 f. 


Dative, of definition, ii 1 n.; of time, 
lii 5 n. 

Didaché, date and value of, 98 n.; on 
apostles and prophets, 98; list of 
warnings, 112 n.; parallels quoted 
from, 176, 200, 211 f. 

dispensation, 32, 144 f. 


Hiect, the: see detached note on ‘The 
Beloved’, 229 ff. 

election: the principle of selection, 
25 ff. ; the ultimate purpose of, 33 ff. 

English versions: early, i 11, 23, iv 
£6570, :139.m;,264. A. V., 111, 23, 
11/959 20,) 1) 35, 21, lV 21, 24, 32, 
Vv 13, 26, Vi 4, 63°57, 92, 99, 118, 
TAO. 732, GON Ves Lanse. 0; 
264 

Ephesians, Epistle to: a circular 
letter, 11; omission of ‘in Ephesus’, 
rr f. and note on variants, 292 ff.; 
absence of salutations, 12; analysis 
of, 13 f.; summary of, r30f. 

Ephraim Syrus, commentary preserved 
in Armenian, 142 f., 145, 148, 182, 
214, 267 0., 288, 290, 293, 298 f. 

epistolary phrases, 37 f.; opening salu- 
tations, 141; detached note on, 
275 ff. 

Esdras, Second (Fourth): parallels 
quoted from, 39 n., 48 


Fatherhood of God, 27 f., 38, 83 ff., 
93 f., 174 

flesh: of Christ, 63 f£.; ‘the body of 
His flesh’, 88, 161; ‘in the flesh’, 
56, 72; ‘one flesh’, 126; ‘blood 
and flesh’, 213 

Fritzsche : notes on eddoxia, 144 3 éal- 
ywos, 252; mARpwua, 255 

fulness, 87 ff.; of the times, 32, 39n.; 


INDEX OF SUBJEOTS. 


of Christ, 42 ff., 100 f.; of God, of 
the Deity, 88 f.; detached note on 
TAHpwpa, 255 ff. 


Galatians, Epistle to: passages dis- 
cussed, (ii 7, 9) 75, (i 20) 108, 183, 
(ii 8) 243 f., (v 6) 246 

Galen: see Medical writers 

Gentiles: use of the term, 157 f., 189; 
problem of their inclusion, 5 f., 35 f., 
53 f.; former condition of, 56 ff., 
6of., 105 f.; new position of, 58, 62, 
67, 78 f. 

grace : opening salutation, 141 ; closing 
formula, 137, 217; St Paul’s use of 
the term, 28, 51 f., 75 f., 953; to 
‘give grace’, 113, 193 f.; grace of 
speech, 116, 198 f.; detached note 
on xdpis, 221 f. 


Hebraistic phrases : ‘sons of’, 49, 156, 
168; ‘purpose of the ages’, 80; 
‘ inheritance’, 116 ; ‘ walking’, 153 ; 
‘heavens’, 180; ‘know of a surety ’, 
199 

Hippocrates : see Medical writers 

humility, a new virtue, 91 


Inscriptions: temple-barrier, 60, 160; 
on building, 164, 260 ff. 


James, Epistle of: passages discussed, 
(iv 6) 223, (v 12) 279 n., (v 16) 247 
Jerome: his commentary on Ephesians 
mainly from Origen, 143, 147, 162, 
171 f., 173, 196, 198 f., 297 f. ; his 
revision of the Vulgate, 147, 2893 
various readings or renderings, 78 
(concorporales), 147 (pignus), 164 
and 288 (summus angularis lapis), 
171 f. (propositum), 174 (paterni- 
tates), 177 (in ecclesia), 193 and 299 
(opportunitatis), 208 (propter hoc), 
290 (tota arma); on a legend of 
Calvary, 119 n.; on bishops, 123; 
on the Gospel acc. to the Hebrews, 
194; on Clement, 254 n.; on Jer. 
vi 26 (dyarnrés), 229 n.; on Job 

xvii 7 (rwerdpwrrat), 265 n. 
Jerusalem, conference at, 8; see 
Temple 
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Jesus: see Christ 


Jewish thought, contemporary, 41, 49, 
133 0., 154, 175, 180, 213 


Kneeling, in N.T., 82 f., 174 


Latin versions, 289 f.: see Jerome 
Lord, the: see Christ: ‘in the Lord’, 
72, QO, 118, 128 


Man, Divine purpose for, 14, 130; not 
changed by sin, 29; worked out by 
election, 29, 33; through the Church, 
44 f.; ‘nature’ of man, 50; new 
making of man in Christ, 52 f., ror; 
‘one new man’, 65, 94; ‘a perfect 
man’, roof.; the individual and the 
whole of humanity, 102 f.; ‘the old 
man’ and ‘the new man’, 107 ff.: 
see also Unity 

Medical writers, illustrations from: 
Hippocrates, 186, 195; Galen, 187f., 
200, 2423 Dioscorides, 207, 264 
Messiah, the hope of the Jew, 6 f., 
22 f.: see Christ 

ministry, the Christian, 97 ff. 
mystery: source of the word to St 
Paul, 30f.; his use of it, 208 f.; 
the Divine ‘secret’, 39, 76 ff., 81; 
the epithet ‘great’, 126; ‘the mys- 
tery of the gospel’, 136, 216; de- 
tached note on pvornpiov, 234 ff. 


Origen: his commentary on Ephesians, 
quoted, 45, 143, 148 f., 152, 163, 
173, 183 f., 190, 195, 198 f. (evxa- 
piorla), 203 (e&ayopafspevor), 219 
(apOapcia), 254 (ériyvwors), 269 f. 
(répwots), 292 (om. ev Edécw), 298, 
302; text of Greek fragments, 199; 
newly edited, 297, 303; notes in 
yon der Goltz’s ms, 292 f., 297 ff.: 
see Jerome 


Papyri, illustrations from, 275 ff.: 
further citations, 37, 146, 151, 159, 
169 

Pastoral Epistles, phraseology of, 209 
and 239 f. (uvornptov), 141 (opening 
salutation), 151 and 155 (6 viv aiwy), 
153 (absence of mepirarety), 193 


EPHES.” 


(5:aBoros), 196 (dodvar éavrdy), 200 
(édéyxew), 226 (xdpus), 251 f. (éml- 
yrwots adnbelas), 283 (xdpw exw) ; 
further passages noted in r Timothy, 
(i 17) 218, (ii 1) 216, (ii 5) 178, 
(iii 13) 148, (iv 5) 216, (iv 13) 168, 
(v 5) 284, (v 8) 163, (vi 17) 1695 
in 2 Timothy, (i 3) 280, (i8) 166f., 
(i 10) 170 and 218, (i 8—12) 172, 
(i 16) 216, (iii 16) 211, (iv 5) 181f., 
(iv 19) 281; in Titus, (i 5) 166, 
(ii 7) 218, (iii 3) 195, (iii 4) 156, 
(ili 5) 206, (iii 10) 211, (iii 14) 193, 
(ili 15) 281 

Paul, St: preparation for his mission, 
5, 25, 613; his sense of the problem 
which faced him, 7, 75 f.; his en- 
deavours for reconciliation, 8 f., 553 
cause and effect of his imprisonment, 
9f., 74; his relations with Kphesus, 
12; his style, 19, 47 f.; his relation 
to the life and words of the Lord, 
23 4. 

Pelagius, commentary of, 295 

Peter, First Epistle of : dependent on 
Ephesians, 151, 171, 175, 209; pas- 
sages discussed, (ii 9) 148, (iii 21) 
207 

Primasius, commentary attributed to, 
295 

prophets, Christian: see Apostles 


Rabbinic literature, 48, 151, 175, 213, 
231 n.: see Jewish contemporary 
thought 

readings, various: see notes on i 6, 
iii 9, 13 f., 21, Iv 6, 19, 29, V 223 
and the detached note, 285 ff. 

redemption, 29, 36, 147 f. 

revelation, 39, 76 f.; see Mystery 

Romans, Epistle to, passages discussed, 
(i gf.) 279, (vi 6 ff.) 108, (vili 28) 
171, (x 8 ff.) 206, (xi 7, 25) 265, 
(xii 3) 225 

Rome, St Paul at, 1; its influence on 
his thought, 5, 10 


Salutations, opening, 17f., 141, 277 f.; 
closing, 137, 217 ff., 280 f. 

slavery, 128 ff. 

Spirit, the: the ‘earnest of the in- 
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heritance’, 35 f.; meaning of, 38f., 

49, 66, 72, 78, 92 f.; ‘unity of the 

Spirit’, 92 f.; the Spirit and the 

corporate life, 113; ‘filled with the 

Spirit’, 121 f.; ‘the sword of the 

Spirit’, 135 f.; see mvedua 
spiritual powers, 41, 49, 132 f. 
Stephen, teaching of St, 3 f. 


Temple, description of the, 59; in- 
scribed barrier in the, 60, 160; 
substructures of the, 69; naos and 
hieron, 71; building of Greek 
temples, 260 f. 

Testaments of the xii Patriarchs, 
quoted, 154, 195, 227 n. 

Thessalonians, First Epistle to: pas- 
sages discussed, (i 2 f.) 279, (ii 13 f.) 
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246, Second Epistle to: passages 
discussed, (i 11) 182, (i 12, ii 16) 225, 
(ii 7) 209, (ii 7 ff.) 236f., 242, 246, 
(iii 17) 137 

Tychicus, 12 f., 136 f. 


Unity, St Paul’s efforts on behalf of, 
7 ff., 55; ‘the one’ and ‘the many’ 
of Greek philosophy, 32; unity of 
mankind in Christ, 52 f., 65, 91, 
94; abolition of distinction between 
Gentile and Jew, 55 f., 59 ff., 643 
‘the unity of the Spirit’, 92 f.; unity 
in diversity, 95 f.; ‘the unity of the 
faith’, 99: see also Body, Man 


Vigilius of Thapsus: authorship of de 
trin. Xil, 269, 291, 303 
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